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: Aet. I. — Contrihutions to a Knowledge of the Vedic Theogong' 
and Mythology, II. — ^By J. Muie, Esq. 

The Asvins. 

The Asvins seem to have been a puzzle even to the oldest 
Indian Commentators. Y^ska thus refers to them in the 
Nirukta, xii. 1 : Next in order are the deities whose sphere 
is the heaven; of these the Asvins are the first to arrive. 
They are called Asvins, because they pervade (vyasnuMte) 
everything, the one with moisture, the other with light. 
Aurnabhava says they are called Asvins, from the horses 
(asmik, on which they ride). Who, then, are these Asvins ? 

» -i Heaven and Earth,’ say some ; ^ Day and Night,’ say others ; 
i "The Sun and* Moon,’ say others; "Two kings, performers 
of holy acts,’ say the legendary writers. Their time is sub- 
sequent to midnight, whilst the manifestation of light is 
delayed ; [and ends with the rising of the sun, ibid. xii. 5]. 
The dark portion [of this time] denotes the intermediate (god, 
== Indra), the light portion Aditya (the Sun).” ^ Professor 
Roth, on the strength of this passage considers that Y&ska 
identifies the two Asvins with Indra and the Sun (Illustrations 
of Nirukta, p. 159).^ 

^ See the different interpretation girea hy Professor Ooldstucker, below. 

^ E. y. i. 181, 4, is quoted by Yaska in illustration of his view : — “Bom here 
and there, these two have striven forward (?) with spotless bodies according to 
their respective characters. One of you, a conqueror and a sage [is the son of] 
the strong one (?) ; the other is born onward, the son of the sky.” Comp. Eoth*s 
transl. in illustration of Kirukta, p. 159. 

vciii, n .— [new series]. 
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In the Journal of the Gferman Oriental Society, iv. 425, 
the same author thus speaks of these gods : The two Asvins, 
though, like the ancient interpreters of the Yeda, we are by 
no means agreed as to the conception of their character, hold, 
n^yertheless, a perfectly distinct position in the entire body 
of the Vedic deities of light* They are the earliest bringers 
of light in the morning sky, who in their chariot hasten 
onward before the dawn, and prepare the way for her/^ ^ 

In a passage of the E* V*, x. 17, 2 (quoted in my paper on 
Yama, p. 288), the Asyins are represented as the twin sons of 
Viyasyat and Saranyh. They are also called the sons of the 
sky (divo napdtd) in^E. V., i. 182, 1 ; i. 184, 1 f x. 61, 4 ; 
and in i. 46, 2 smdimmdtard, the offspring of the Oceaii^ 
(whether aerial or terrestrial). In yiii. 75, 1, they arc said 
to have sprung (?) from the word of Daksha. 

In i. 180, 2, the sister of the Asyins is mentioned, by 
whom the Commentator naturally understands Fshas. In 
yii. 71. 1, Tishas appears to be called the Sister of Night, 
whilst in i. 123, 5, she is said to be the sister of Bhaga and 
Yaruna. 

The Asyins are in many parts of the E. Y. connected with 
Surya, the youthful daughter of the sun (called also in one 
place, i. 119, 2, XJrj&ni (?) ), who is represented as haying 
chosen them for her husbands (i. 119, 5 ; iy. 43, 6 ; yii. 69, 
3 ; comp. x. 39, 11) ; and as having eagerly, ascended their 
chariot (i. 34, 5 ; i. 116, 17 ; i. 117, 13 ; i. 118, 5 ; iy. 48, 
2, 6 ; y. 73, 6 ; yi. 63, 5 f. ; yii. 68, 3 ; vix. 69, 4 ; yiii. 8, 
10 ; yiii. 22, 1 ; comp. yiii. 29, 8),^ 

The commentator (on i. 116, 17) following the Brahmanas, 
explains these allusions by saying that Savitri had destined 
his daughter Suryg, to he the wife of Soma. But ail the gods 
were anxious to obtain her hand, and resolved that the victor 

1 For some specTilatious of Professors Muller and Weber, on the AsTiiis, se (5 
tlie lectures of tbe former, 2nd series, p. 489, f, and tbe Indiscbc Studien of tbc 
latter, voL y., p. 234. 

2 In i. 181. 4, only one of ttem is said to be tbe son of tbe sky. 

3 On this the commentator remarks that aitbougb it is the Sun and Moon that 
pe sprung from tbe sea, yet tbe same epithet applies equally to tbe Asyins ^ko 
in tbe opinion of some are identical witb tbe former. 

^ See also A. Y. yi. 82, 2. 
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in a race wliicli they agreed to ran, should get her. She was 
accordingly won by the Asyins, and ascended their chariot. 

Allusion is also made to ShryS, in connection with the 
Asvins in x. 85, 9, where, howeyer, they no longer appear as 
her husbands : Soma was the wooer, the Asvins were the 
two friends of the bridegroom,^ when Sayitri gave to her 
husband Surya consenting in her mind .... 14. When ye 

came, Asvins, to the marriage procession of Shrya, to make 
enquiries, all the gods approved, and Pushan^ as a son chose 
you for his parents.^’ 

The daughter of the Sxm is connected with the Soma plant 
in ix. 1,6: The Daughter of the Sun purifies thy distilled 
Soma,^’ etc. ; and in ix. 113, 3, she is said to have brought it 
after it had been expanded by the rain. 

If we look on Soma as the plant of that name, the connec- 
tion between it and Sury4 is not very clear ; but if Soma be 
taken for the moon, as he appears to be in x. 85, 3 When 
they crush the plant, he who drinks fancies that he has 
drunk Soma; but no one tastes of him whom the priests 
know to be Soma,^^)^ it is not unnatural, from the relation of 
the two luminaries, that he should have been regarded as 
son-in-law of the sun. 

The Asvins are described as coming from afar, from the 
sky or from the lower air (i. 22, 2 ; iv. 44, 5 ; viii. 6, 30 ; 
yiii. 8, 3, 4, 7) ; or as arriving from different unknown 
quarters, whether above or below, far or near (v. 73, 1 ; v. 
74, 10 ; vii. 70, 3 ; vii. 72, 6 ; viii. 9, 2 ; viii. 10, 1, 5 ; viii. 
26, 17 ; viii. 62, 6). Sometimes the worshipper enquires after 
their locality (i. 184, 1; y. 74, 2, 3; vi. 63, 1; viii. 62, 4). 
Tn one place (viii. 8, 23,) they are said to have three stations. 
The time of their appearance is properly the early dawn, when 
they yoke their horses to their car and descend to earth to 
receive the adorations and offerings of their votaries (i. 22, 1 ; 

^ Comp, A.Y. xi. 8, 1, “ wlien Manyu l)roiiglit Ms bride from the bouse of Saii» 
kalpa, wbo were the bridegroom’s friends?” etc. 

- Weber asks (Ind, S. y. 183, 187,) ■whether Pushan here is not meant to desig- 
nate Soma the bridegroom. In Yi. 68, 4, the gods are said to have given Phshan 
to Suryd. 

3 See the part of my former paper referring to Soma, p. 140 ; and Weber’s 
Ind. Stud. Y. 179. 
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i. 184, 1; iv. 45, 2; vii. 67, 2;^ Yii. 69, 5; viL 71, 1-3 ; 
vii. 72, 4 ; yii. 73, 1 ; yiii. 5, 1, 2 viii. 9, 17 x. 39, 12 

X. 40, 1, 3 ; X. 41, 1, 2 ; x. 61, 4).^ In i. 34, 10, Savitri is 
said to put their car in motion before the dawn. In other 
passages their time is not so well defined. Thus, in i. 157, 1, 
it is said : “ Agni has awoke ; the sun rises from the earth ; 
the great and bright IJshas has dawned with her light ; the 
Asyins have yoked their car to go ; the divine Savitri has 
enlivened every part of the world where both the break of 
dawn and the appearance of the Asvins appear to be made 
simultaneous with the rising of the sun. The same is the 
case in vii. 71, 4. In v. 76, 3, the Asvins are invited to 
come at different times of the day, and in viii. 22, 14, it is 
said that they are invoked in the evening and during the day, 
as well as at dawn. It need not, however, surprise us that 
they should be invited to attend the different ceremonies of 
the worshippers, and therefore conceived to appear at hours 
distinct from the natural periods of their manifestation. 

It may seem unaccountable that two deities of a character 
so little defined, and so difficult to identify, as the Asvins, 
should have been the object of so enthusiastic a worship as 
appears from the numerous hymns dedicated to them in the 
R. Y, to have been paid to them in ancient times. The 
reason may have been that they were hailed as the precursors 
of returning day, after the darkness and dangers of the night. 
In one passage (viii. 35, 16 ff.) they are represented as being, 
like Agni, the chasers away of evil spirits. 

The Asvins are said to be young (vii. 67, 10), ancient 
(vi. 62, 5), beautiful (vi. 62, 5 ; vi. 63, 1), honey-hued (viii. 
26, 6), lords of lustre (viii. 22, 14 ; x. 93, 6), bright (vii. 68, 1), 

^ vii. 67, 2, “Agni, being kindled, bas sbone upon ns ; even tlie remotest ends 
of tbe darkness have been seen ; the light preceding the dawn has been perceived, 
springing np for the glory of the daughter, of heaven (IJshas). 3. Now, Asvins, 
the priest invokes yon with his hymns,'* etc. 

2 viii. 5, 1, 2 ; “When the rosy-hned dawn, thongh far away, gleams ns if she 
were near at band, she spreads the light in all directions. 2. Ye, Alvins, like 
men, follow after IJshas in your ear which is yoked by thought, and shines afar.’* 

3 viii. 9, 17, “ Wake, o great and divine IJshas, the Asvins,” etc. 

^ X. 89, 12, “The daughter of the sky (the dawn) is bora when your car is 
yoked ; as are also day and night.** 

5 X. 61, 4, when the dark [nighq stands among the tawny cows (rays of dawn), 
I invoke you, A?vins, sons of the sky.** 
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of a golden brilliancy and sun-like radiance (viii. 8, 2)^ agile 
(vi. 63, 5), fleet as thought (viii* 22, 16), swift as falcons (v. 
78, 4), possessed of many forms (i. 117, 9), wearing lotus gar- 
lands (x. 184, 2, and A. Y. iii. 22, 4, S. P, Br. iv. 1, 5, 16) ; 
strong (x. 24, 4), mighty (vi. 62, 6), terrible, [rudrd^ v. 75, 
3 ; X. 93, 7), skilful {mdyind or mdydvind^ vi. 63, 5 ; x. 24, 4), 
and profound in wisdom (viii. 8. 2). They are overthrowers of 
pride (viii. 22, 16) ; and traverse a golden (v. 75, 3,) or terrible 
(viii. 5, 11 ; viii. 8, 1 ; viii. 22, 1, 14 ; x. 39, 11), path.^ 

The car, golden in all its various parts (i. 180, 1 ; iv. 44, 
4, 5 ; V. 77, 3 ; viii. 5, 28, 29, 35 ; viii. 22, 9), on which 
they ride, flying as on bird’s wings (i. 183, 1), was formed 
by the Bibhus (x. 39, 12), and is singular in its formation, 
being three- wheeled, and triple in some other parts of its 
construction {trwrt, trivandhura) ^ (i. 34, 2, 9 ; i. 47, 2 ; i. 
118, 1, 2; i. 157, 3 ; vii. 71, 4; viii. 74, 8; x, 41, 1 ; comp, 
iv. 36, 1). 

This car moves lightly (viii. 9, 8) and is swifter than 
thought (i. 117, 2; i, 118, 1; v. 77, 3 ; vi. 63, 7; x. 39, 12), 
or than the twinkling of an eye (viii. 62, 2). It is decked 
with a thousand ornaments and banners {sahasra-nirnij\ 
sahasra-ketu (i. 119, 1 ; viii. 8, 11, 14, 15) and has golden 
reins (viii. 22, 5). It is sometimes said to be drawn by a 
single ass, as the word rdsabha^ is, in two places at least, 

1 Two epithets yery commonly applied to them are dasra^ fxndL nusatya. The 
former term is explained by S%ana to signify destroyers of enemies, or of 
diseases (note on i. 3, 3), oribeautiful (on viii. 75, 1). Professor Both s,v, 
■understands it to signify wonder-workers. The second word ndsatya is regarded 
by Sayana, following one of the etymologies given hy Yaska (vi. 13) as equivalent 
to satyd^ truthful. If this is the sense, satyd itself might as well have been used. 
In the later literature Basra and Nasatya were regarded as the separate names 
of the two Asvins. See Miiller’s Lectures, 2nd Series, p, 491. 

3 The word vcmdhura is variously explained hy Sdyana as nldabandhanddhdra- 
hhutam (on i. 34, 9), unnatdnatarkjyonhandhma-diddhpimn (on i. 47, 2), Deshpiitam 
sdratlieh sthdnmn (oni. 118, 1), sdrathydsTmja-'Bthdnam (on i, 157, 3), sdrathy^- 
adhishthdna-stMnam (on vii. 7 1, 4), and trimndhura as triphalaJcdsanghatitena 
(on viii. 74, 8). The epithet would thus mean either (1) having three perpen- 
dicular pieces of wood, or (2) having a triple standing place or seat for the 
charioteer. In i. 34, 2, the chariot is said to have three props fixed in it to lay 
hold of [trayah skamhhusak shabhituaa drabhe) which the commentator says were 
meant to secure the rider against the fear of falling when the chariot was moving 
rapidly. This explanation would coincide with one of the senses assigned to 
mndhura. In i. 181, 3, their chariot is called Brpra^mndhurah^ which according 
to the commentator is = imttrna-purobMydhj ** having a wide fore-part.*^ 

3 See the legend in the Aitareya Brahmana, p. 27 0-27 3 of Br. Hang’s translation. 
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explained by tbe commentator (i* 34, 9 ; i. 116, 2 ; viii. 74, 
7) ; blit more frequently by fleet- winged, golden-winged, 
falcon-like, swan-like borses, (i. 46, 3; i. 117, 2; i. IIS, 4, 5; 
i. 180, 1 ; i. 181, 2; iv. 46, 4 ; v. 75, 5; vi. 63, 7 ; yu. 69, 7 ; 
Yiii. 5, 7, 22, 33, 35 ; Yiii. 10, 2 ; x. 143, 5). They carry a 
bonied whip {kasd mad/mmaii, i. 22, 3; i. 157, 4),^ and 
traYerse tbe regions {tiro rajdmsi, Yii. 68, 3). 

Tbe AsYins are fancifully represented as doing, or as being 
requested to do, a Yarxety of acts tbrice over, yiz-, to move 
tbrice by nigbt and tbrice by day, to bestow food tbrice at 
even and at dawn, to bestow wealth thrice, come to the 
worship of the gods thrice, to bestow celestial medicaments 
tbrice, and earthly thrice, etc. (i. 34, 1 ff; viii. 35, 7-9). 

They are elsewhere compared to different twin objects, to 
two vultures on a tree, to two priests reciting hymns, to two 
goats, to two beautiful women, to husband and wife, to two 
ducks {chakTatdkd\ to two skips, to two dogs, two eyes, two 
bands, two feet, two lips, two breasts, two noses, two ears, 
two swans, two falcons, two deer, two buffaloes, two wings of 
one bird, etc., etc. (ii. 39, Iff.; y. 78, 1-3 ; viii. 35, 7-9 ; x. 
106, 2 ff.). 

They are physicians^ and restore the blind, tbe lame, tbe 
emaciated, and tbe sick, to sight, power of locomotion, healtb, 
and strength (i. 34, 6 ; i. 116, 16 ; i. 157, 6 ; viii. 9, 6, 15 ; 
viii. 22, 10 ; viii. 75, 1; x. 39, 3, 5; x. 40, 8). See also A.V. 
vii. 53, 1, where it is said that tbe Asvins are the physicians 
of the gods, and warded off death. ♦ 

They place the productive germ in all creatures, and gener- 
ate fire, water, and trees (i. 157, 5). They are connected mth 
procreation and with love (x. 184, 2 ; x. 85, 26 ; A. T. ii. 
30, 2 ; Y. 25, 3 ; vi. 102, 1 ; xiv. 1, 36 ; xiv. 2, 6). See Weberns 
Ind. Stud. Y. 219,234. 

The following are a few of the modes in which the divine 

^ See my paper on the “ Progress of Yedic Beligion, etc.,” p. 363. Indra has a 
golden whip, vHi. 33, 11. 

2 In Taitt Br. iii. 1, 2, 11, the A§vins are called the physicians of the gods, 
the hearers of oblations, the messengers of the nniTerse, the guardians of immor- 
tality; and in that and the precemng paragraph (10) they are connected with 
'^ir own asterism {^rnhshatriT^j the A^vayuj. 
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|)Ower of tie Asyins is declared ia different }i 3 nims to have 
been manifested for the deliverance of their votaries. 

When the sage Ohyavana had grown old^ and had been 
forsaken^ they divested him of his decrepit body, prolonged 
his life, and restored him to youth, making him acceptable to 
liis wife, and the husband of maidens (i. 116, 10 ; i. 117, 13 ; 
i. 118, 6 : V. 74, 5 ; v. 75, 5; vii 68, 6 f vii. 71, 5 ; x, 39, 4). 

This legend is related at length in the S. P. Br, in a pas- 
sage which will be cited further on. 

In the same w^ay they renewed the youth of Kali^ after he 
had growm old (x. 39, 8), and had married a wife (i. 112, 15). 

They brought on a car to the youthful Vimada^ a bride 
(i. 112, 19 ; i. 116, 1) named Kamadyu (x. 65, 12), who seems 
to have been the chaste wife of Purumitra (i. 117, 20; x. 39, 7). 

They restored Vishnapu, like a lost animal, to the sight of 
Visvaka, son of Krishna, their worshipper, who, according to 
the commentator, was his father (L 116, 23 ; i. 117, 7; x. 65, 12). 

The names both of Yisvaka and Vishnaph occur in E. Y- 
viii. 75, a hymn addressed to the Asvins ; and the commen- 
tator connects the reference thei'e made to them with the 
legend before us (on which, however, the hymn itself throws 
no light). 

Another act recorded of the Asvins is their intervention in 
favoui* of Bhujyu, the son of Tugra, which is obscurely de- 
scribed in the following verses in E. Y. i. 116, 3-5 : Tugra 
abandoned Bhujyu in the water-cloud, as any dead man leaves 
Ms property. Ye, Asvins, bore him in animated (dtmanm- 
tibkik) water-tight ships, which traversed the air. 4. Three 
nights and three days did ye convey him in three flying cars, 
with a hundred feet, and six horses, which crossed over to the 
dry land beyond the liquid ocean. 5. Ye put forth your 
vigour in the ocean, which offers no stay, or standing-place, 
or support, when ye bore Bhujyu to his home, standing on a 
ship propelled by a hundred oars.” E. Y, i. 117, 14, 16 : 
conveyed Bhujyu out of the liquid ocean with your 

^ Tke family of the Kalis is mentioned yiii. 55, 15, 

® A rishi of this name is mentioned E.Y, viii, 9, 15 ; x. 20, 10 ; x, 23, 7; and 
a family of YiiMdas in x, 23, 6. . . , ^ - 
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headlong flying horses. 15. The son of Tugra invoked you, 
Asvins. Borne forward, he moved without distress over the 
sea. Ye brought him out with your well-yoked chariot swift 
as thought.^' Again in i. 182, 5 ff. it is said : “ Ye (Asvins) 
made this animated {Mmamantam) winged boat for the son of 
Tugra among the waters . . * 6. Four ships, in eager haste (?) 
impelled by the Asvins, convey to the shore Tugra, who had 
been plunged in the waters, and sunk in bottomless dark- 
ness. 7. What was that log, placed in the midst of the 
waves, which the suppliant son of Tugra embraced, as the 
wings of a bird, for support ?"^ In vii. 68, 7, Bhujyu is said 
to have been abandoned by his malevolent companions in the 
middle of the sea. The story is also alluded to in i. 112, 6, 
20; i. 118, 6; i. 119, 4; vi. 62, 6; vii. 69, 7; viii. 6, 22 ; 
X. 39, 4 ; X. 40, 7 ; x. 66, 12 ; x. 143, 5. 

Again, when VispaM^s leg had been cut off in battle, like 
the wing of a bird, the Asvins are said, when lauded by 
Agastya, to have given her an iron one instead (E. Y. i. 112, 
10 ; 1, 116, 15 ; i. 117, 11 ; i. 118, 8 ; x, 39, 8).i 
They restored sight to Eijr4sva, who had been made blind 
by his father for giving a hundred and one sheep to a sho 
wolf to eat (i. 116, 16 ; i. 117, 17, 18). Eijrasva is men- 
tioned in i. 100, 17, as praising Indra, 

They restored Par4vij (or an outcast), w^ho was blind and 
lame, to sight and the power of walking (i. 112, 8). Paravrj 
is connected with Indra in ii. 13, 12, and ii. 15, 7. 

The Eishi Eebha has been hidden iy the malignant, bound, 
overwhelmed in the waters (a well, according to the com- 
mentator), for ten nights and nine days, and abandoned till 
he was nearly, if not entirely, dead. The Asvins drew him 
up as soma-juice is raised with a ladle, or as a pot full of gold 
is dug out of the earth (i. 112, 6’; i. 116, 24 ; i. 117 , 4 , 12 ; 
1.118, 6; i. 119, 6; x. 39, 9). 

Yandana seems to have been delivered from a somewhat 
similar calamity according to i. 112, 5 ; i. 118, 6 ; x. 39, 8. 
According to i. 119, 6, 7, however, he would appear to have 
been restored from decrepitude. From i. 116, 11, and i 117^ 
^ ^ Compare the word vi^ald.vas^ in B. Y, i. 182, 1. 
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5 , it would seem as if some person or thing had been re- 
stored to him. 

So, too, the Asvins bestowed wisdom on their worshipper 
Kakshivat, of the family of Pajra ; and performed the notable 
miracle of causing a hundred jars of wine and honied liquor 
to flow forth from the hoof of their horse as from a sieve 
(i. 116, 7; i. 117, 6). 

When invoked by the popular sage Atri Saptavadhri, who 
had been plunged by the malice and arts of evil spirits into 
a gloomy and burning abyss, ^ they speedily came to his assist- 
ance, mitigated the heat with cold, and supplied him with 
nutriment, so that his situation became tolerable, if not agree- 
able, till they eventually extricated him from his perilous 
position (i. 112, 7 ; i. 116, 8 ; i. 117, 3 ; i. 118, 7 ; i. 119, 6 ; 
V. 78, 4-6 ; vii. 71, 5 • viii. 62, 3, 7-9 ; x. 39, 9). In x. 80, 
3, the deliverance of Atri is ascribed to Agni. 

They listened to the invocation of the wise Yadhrimati, and 
gave her a son called Hiranyahasta (i. 116, 13; i. 117, 24 ; 
vi. 62, 7; X. 39, 7). 

They gave a husband to Ghoshi. when she was growing old 
in her father’s house (i. 117, 7; x. 39, 3, 6; x. 40) ; and, 
according to the commentator, cured her of the leprosy with 
which she had been afflicted (comp, i 122, 5). 

They caused the cow of the suppliant Sayu, which had 
left off bearing, to yield milk (i. 116, 22 ; i. 117, 20 ; i. 118, 
8; i. 119, 6; x. 39, 13). 

They gave to Pedu af strong, swift, white horse, of incom- 
parable Indra-like prowess, which overcame aU his enemies, 
and conquered for him unbounded spoils (i. 116, 6 ; i. 117, 
9 ; i. 118, 9 ; i 119, 10 ; vii. 71, 5 ; x. 39, 10). 

Finally, to say nothing of the succours rendered to numer- 
ous other persons (i. 112, 116, 117, 118, 119,) the Asvins did 
not confine their benevolence to human beings, but are also 
celebrated as having rescued from the jaws of a wolf a quail 
by which they were invoked (i. 116, 14 ; i. 117, 16 ; i. 118, 

8 ; X. 39, 13). 

1 See Botli’s explanation of the words and his Illtastrations of 

Hirukta, yi. 36. 
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The deliyerances of Eebha, Vandana, Paravrj, Blmjyu^ 
Cliyayana, and others are ex23lained by Professor Benfey, 
(following Dr. Kuhn and Professor Muller) in the notes to 
his translations of the hymns in which they are mentioned, as 
referring to certain physical phenomena with which the Asyins 
are supposed by these scholars to be connected. But this alle- 
gorical method of interpretation seems unlikely to be correct, 
as it is difficult to suppose that the phenomena in (question 
should haye been alluded to under such a yariety of names 
and circumstances. It ajojoears therefore to be more probable 
that the Eishis merely refer to certain legends which were 
popularly current of interventions of the Asyins in behalf of 
the persons whose names are mentioned. The word Paitlyrj 
(in L 112, 8), which is taken by the commentator for a pro- 
per name, and is explained by Professors Miiller^ and Benffiy 
as the returning, or the setting, sun, is interpreted by Pro- 
fessor Eoth in his Lexicon, s.v., as an outcast. 

In yiii. 26, 8, the Asvins are invoked along with Indra, 
with whom they are also connected in x. 73, 4, and on whose 
car they sometimes ride, while at other times they accom- 
pany Vayu, or the Adityas, or the Eibhus, or particij)ate in 
the strides of Yishnu (viii. 9. 12), In i. 182, 2, they are 
said to possess strongly the qualities of Indra and of the 
Maruts. In x. 131, 4, 5, they are described as assisting 
Indra in his conflict with the Asura Kamuchi (see my paper 

Contributions,^^ etc., p. 94, note), and as vigorous slayers 
of Yritra or of enemies (viii. 8, 22). » They are greeted witli 
afiection(?) by the other gods when they arrive, x. 24, 5, 
In A.Y. xii. 1, 10, they are represented as having meted 
out the earth. 

The Asyins are supplicated with uplifted hands (vi. 63, 3,) 
for a yariety of blessings, for long life, and forgiveness of 
sin(L 157, 4); for offspring, wealth, victory, destruction of 
enemies, protection of friends, preservation of the worshij)pers 
themselves, of their houses and cattle (vii. 67, 6 ; viii. 8, 13, 
15, 17 ; viii. 9, 11, 13 ; viii. 26, 7). They are exhorted to 

^ Lectures on language, second series, p. 512 . 
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pass by and to destroy tbe man wbo oiFers no oblations, and to 
create light for tbe wise man who praises them (i. 182, 3). 

jNTo calamity or alarm from any quarter can touch the 
man whose chariot they place in the van (x. 39, 11)2 The 
Eishi addresses them as a son his parents (vii. 67. 1). In 
X. 39, 6, a female suppliant, who represents herself as friend- 
less and destitute, calls on them to treat her as parents do 
their children, and rescue her from her misfortunes. In 
another place (viii. 62, 11) they are reproached with being 
as tardy as two old men to respond to the smnmons of their 
worshipper. In vii. 72, 2, the Eishi represents himself as 
having hereditary claims on their consideration, and a com- 
mon bond of union. ^ 

The Asvins are described as being, like the other gods, 
fond of the soma juice (iii 58, 7, 9 ; iv. 45, 1, 3; viii. 8, 5; 
viii. 35, 7-9). 

The following version of the legend relating to the cure of 
Chyavana by the Asvins (to which allusion is made in the 
passages of the E. V. quoted above) is found in the Satapatha 
Brahmana, iv. 1, 5, I ff. 

Chyavana of the race of Bhrgu, or Chyavana of the 
race of Angiras, having magically assumed a shrivelled form, 
was abandoned. Saryata, the descendant of Manu, wandered 
over this [world] with his tribe. He sat down in the neigh- 
bourhood [of Chyavana]. His youths, while playing, fancied 
this shrivelled magical body to be worthless, and pounded it 
with clods. Chyavana was incensed at the sons of Saryata. 
He created discord among th^m, so that father fought with 
son, and brother with brother. Saryata bethought him, 
what have I done ? in consequence of which this calamity 
has befallen us.^ He ordered the cowherds and shepherds 
to be called, and said, ^ which of you has seen anytliing here 
to-day They replied, ^ this shrivelled magical body which 
lies there is a man. Fancying it was something worthless, 

^ Compare the request preferred to Indra to bring forward the chariot of his 
worshipper from the rear to the front (viii. 69, 4, f.) 

3 The commentator explains this of a common ancestry by saying, in accordance 
with later tradition, that Yivasvat and Yaxuna were both sons of Kasyapa and 
Aditi, and that Yivasvat was the father of the Asvins, while Yarima was father of 
Yasistha the Eishi of the hymn. See Sanskrit Texts, i. 7d, f. 
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the yontts pounded it with clods/ Saryata knew then that 
it was Chyavana. He yoked his chariot, and taking his 
daughter Siikanya, drove off, and arrived at the place where 
the Eishi was. He said, ^ Eeverence to thee, Eishi ; I in- 
jured thee because I did not know. This is Sukany<i, with 
her I appease thee. Let my tribe be reconciled.’ His tribe 
was in consequence reconciled; and Saryata of the race of 
Manu strove that he might never again do injury to any one, 
How the Asvins used to wander over this world, performing 
cures. They approached Sukanya and wished to seduce her ; 
but she would not consent. They said to her " Sulvanya, 
what shrivelled magical body is this by which thou Host ? 
follow us.’ She replied, ' I will not abandon, while he lives, 
the man to whom my father gave me.’ The Eishi became 
aware of this. He said, ' SukanyA what was this that they 
said to thee ?’ She told it to him. When informed, he said, 
‘ If they address thee thus again, say to them, ‘ ye are neither 
complete nor perfect, and yet ye speak contemptuously of my 
husband ;’ and if they ask ‘ in what respect are we incomplete 
and imperfect ?’ then reply, ^make my husband young again, 
and I wiU tell you.’ Accordingly they came again to her, 
and said the same thing. She answered, ^Te are neither 
complete nor perfect, and yet ye talk contemptuously of my 
husband.’ They enquired, ^In what respect are we incom- 
plete and imperfect?’ She rejoined, ^make my hiisband 
young again, and I will tell you.’ They replied, ^ take him 
to this^pond, and he shall come forth with any age wdiich he 
shall desire.’ She took him to the pond, and he came forth 
with the age that he desired. The Asvins then asked, 
^Sukany^, in what respect are we incomplete and imperfect?’ 
To this the Eishi replied, ^ The other gods celebrate a sacri- 
fice in Kurukshetra, and exclude you two from it. That is 
the respect in which ye are incomplete and imperfect.’ The 
Asvins then departed and came to the gods who were cele- 
brating a sacrifice, when the Bahishpavamcina^ text had been 
recited. They said, ^ Invite us to join you.’ The gods replied, 
J We will not invite you, for ye have wandered about very 
^ See Haug^s Ait, Br. ii. p. 120, note 13, 
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familiarly among men/ performing cures/ Tiie Asvins re- 
joined, ^ Ye worship with a headless sacrifice/ They asked, 
" How [do we worship] with a headless [sacrifice] ?’ The 
Asyins answered, 'Invite us to join you, and we will tell 
you.^ The gods consented, and invited them. They offered 
this Asvina draught {graha) to the Asvins, who became the 
two adhvaryu priests^ of the sacrifice, and restored the head 
of the sacrifice. It is related in the Br&hmana of the DivS,- 
kirttyas, in what manner they restored the head of the 
sacrifice,^^ etc., etc. 

A story, varying in some particulars, is narrated in the 
Mahabharata, Vanaparva, 10316 ff. We are there told that 
the body of Ohyavana, when performing austerity in a certain 
place, became encrusted with an ant-hill ; that king Saryati 
came then to the spot with his wives and his daughter 
Sukany^ ; that the Eishi seeing her, became enamoured of 
her and endeavoured to gain her affections, but without 
eliciting from her any reply. Seeing, however, the sage’s 
eyes gleaming out from the ant-hill, and not knowing what 
they were, the princess pierced them^with a sharp instrument, 
whereupon Chyavana became incensed, and afflicted the king’s 
army with a stoppage of urine and of the other necessary 
function. When the king found out the cause of the in- 
fliction, and supplicated the Eishi for its removal, the latter 
insisted on receiving the king’s daughter to wife, as the sole 
condition of his forgiveness. SukanyS. accordingly lived 
with the Eishi as his spouse. One day, however, she was seen 
by the Asvins, who endeavoured, but without effect, to per- 
suade her to desert her decrepit husband, and choose one of 
them in his place. They then told her they were the phy- 
sicians of the gods, and would restore her husband to youth 
and beauty, when she could make her choice between him and 
one of them. Ohyavana and his wife consented to this ; and 

1 In the Mahabharata, S^ntip. v. 7589 f, it is said that^fhe A?vins are the 
Sudras of the gods, the Angirases being the Brahmans, the Adityas the Ksha- 
triyas, and the Maruts the Vaisyas. With the objection made against the Asyins 
of too great familiarity with mortals, compare the numerous instances of help 
rendered to their worshippers, which have been quoted abote from the K. Y., and 
which may have given rise to this idea. 

^ Comp. S. P, JBr. viii. 2, 1, 3, 
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at tlie suggestion of the Asvins lie entered with tliem into 
the neighbonring pond ; when the three came forth of like 
celestial beauty, and each asked her to be his bride. She 
however recognised and chose her own husband. Cliyai ana 
in gratitude for his restoration to youth, then oliered to 
compel Indra to admit the Asvins to a participation in the 
Soma ceremonial, and fulfilled his promise in the course of 
a sacrifice which ho performed for king Saryati. On that 
occasion Indra objected to such an honour being extended to 
the Asvins, on the ground that they wandered about among 
men as physicians, changing their forms at will ; but 
Chyavana refused to listen to the objection and carried, 
out his intention, staying the arm of Indra when he was about: 
to launch a thunderbolt, and creating a terrific demon who was 
on the point of devouring the king of the gods, and was 
only prevented by the timely submission of the latterd 

I have been favoured by Professor Goldstticker with the 
following note on the Asvins : — 

The myth of the Asvins is, in my opinion, one of that class 
of myths in which two distinct elements, the cosmical and 
the human or historical, have gradually become blended into 
one. It seems necessary, therefore, to separate these tsro 
elements in order to arrive at an understanding of tlie myth. 
The historical or human element in it, I believe, is represented 
by those legends which refer to the wonderful cures efiected 
by the Asvins, and to their performances of a kindred sort ; 
the cosmical element is that relating to their limiinous nature. 
The link which connects both seems to be the mysteriousnoss 
of the nature and effects of the phenomena of light, and of 
the healing art at a remote antiquity. That there might 
have been some horsemen or warriors of great renown who 
inspired their contemporaries with awe by their wonderful 
deeds, and more especially by their medical skill, appears to 
have been also the opinion of some old commentatoi‘s men- 
tioned by Y^ka, for some ^Gegendary wlite^/^ ho says, took 

^ See tlie similar aeooatit ol OWftvaHa^s power ia tlie passage .from the 
Attusasana parva quoted in Sanskrit Texts, i. 167 f. 
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ttem for two kings, performers of koly acts and tkis Tiew 
seems likewise borne out by tbe legend in wbicli it is narrated 
that tlie gods refused tbe Asvins admittance to a sacrifice on 
tlie ground tliat tliey bad been on too familiar terms witb 
men. It would appear then that these Asvins, like tbe 
Ebbus, were originally renowned mortals, wbo in the course 
of time were translated into tbe companionship of tbe gods ; 
and it may be a matter of importance to investigate whether, 
besides this a lonori view, there are further grounds of a 
linguistic or grammatical character, for assuming that the 
hymns containing the legends relating to these human 
Asvins are posterior or otherwise to those descriptive of the 
cosmical gods of the same name. 

The luminous character of the latter can scarcely be matter 
of doubt, for the view of some commentators — recorded by 
Yaska, — according to which they were identified with 

heaven and earth, appears not to be countenanced by any 
of the passages known to us. Their very name, it would 
seem, settles this point, since the horse, lit. the per- 
vader,’^ is always the symbol of the luminous deities, especially 
of the sun. The difficulty, however, is to determine their 
position amongst these deities and to harmonise with it the 
other myths connected with them. I may here, however, 
first observe that though Y§*ska records opinions which 
identify the Asvins with ^^day and night, and ‘^sun and 
moon,^^ the passage relied upon by Professor Both to prove 
that Yaska himself identified them with Indra and Aditya 
(the sun), does not bear out any such conclusion. For the 
passage in question, as I understand it, means ; their time 
is after the (latter) half of the night when the (space's) be- 
coming light is resisted (by darkness) ; for the middlemost 
Aswin (between darkness and light) shares in darkness, whilst 
(the other), who is of a solar nature (aditya), shares in Kght." 
There is this verse relating to them : ^^In nights,”^ etc. Hor 
doesDurga, the commentator on Y4ska, attribute to theMtter 

^ Wn*. xii, 1. tayoh kalah iirdhvam ardliardtrSt prdka§!bliE?asydiiU¥islitam- 
bliam anil (the last word is omitted in Durga MS. I. 0. L., Kd. 206) tamobhago 
hi madhyamo jyotirhh^a adltyah j tayoir esM bhavati Yasdtishn sma, etc. 
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the view which Professor Both ascribes to him* His words, as 
I interpret them, are : their time is after the (latter) half of 

the night when the (space's) becoming light is resisted/ (means) 
when, after the (latter) half of the night darkness intersected 
by light makes an effort against light, that is the time of the 

Asvins Then the nature of the middlemost (between 

them) is a share in that darkness which penetrates into light ; 
and the solar one (aditya) assumes that nature which is a share 
in the light penetrating into darkness. These two are the 
middlemost and the uppermost : this is the teacher’s (Le. 
Yaska's) own opinion, for in order to substantiate it he gives 
as an instance the verse ^ Vusdfishu etc. 

To judge, therefore, from these words, it is the opinion of 
T^ka that the Asvins represent the transition from darkness 
to light when the intermingling of both produces that in- 
separable duality expressed by the twin nature of these deities. 
And this interpretation, I hold, is the best that can be given 
of the character of the mmicul Asyius, It agrees with the 
epithets by which they are invoked and with the relationship 
in which they are placed. They are young, yet also ancient, 
beautiful, bright, swift, etc. ; and their negative character — 
the result of the alliance of light with darkness— is, I believe, 
expressed by dasra, the destroyer, and also by the two nega- 
tives in the compound ndsatya [na + a-satya)^ though their 
positive character is again redeemed by the ellipsis of 
^‘enemies, or diseases," to dasra, and by the sense of ndsaiya, 
not-untrue, le, truthful. They are the parents of Phshan, the 

^ Durga I; 0. L., No. 206 ; Tayoh k^la urdliyam ardharatr^t praka^iblid- 
Tasyto visktambliam ; jyotisM vyatibliidyamanam lirdhvam ardharatrat tamo 
yad^ jyotir anu Tishtabbriati so ^§vinob kalab ; [tatali prabliirti sandhistotraTu 
piirodayad ^svinara, udito saory§,i 3 Li] ; tatra yat tamo 'ntuvislitapi (The MS. of 
Prof. Miiller, Lect. 2nd series, p. 490, reads, 'nnpravisbtam) jyotishi tadbhilgu 
madhyamasya rOpam (the MS. of Prof. M,, ibid: tadbiiago madhyamah, tau 
madhyamasya rupam) ; yaj jyotis tamasy anuvishtam (the same, ibid, antipra* 
vishtam) tadbhdgam tadrdpam Mityah. etau madliyamottanuiY iti svama- 
tam dchd-ryasya, yafcab samarthanS-yodaharati tayor esha bhaTati Yasatisim 
smeti. Professor Iloth, iix^his ilkistrations of Nir. xii. 1, very correctly obserTes 
that the verse quoted by Taska^ (vasatishn sma, etc.) does not bear out the view 
that the Asvins are Indra and Aditya •, hut the proper inference to be drawn from 
this cpctimstance would seem to be, not that Ydska quoted a verse irrelevant to 
his view, but that Prof, EtOth attributed to him a view which he had not enter- 
tained, and that it may he pretehle to render aditya as proposed above; ‘‘the 
solar (Aigvm)” or the Asvin of a solar nature. 
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sun ; for they precede the rise of the sun ; they are the sons 
of the sky, and again the sons of Yivasvat and Saranyiii. 
Vivas^at, I believe, here implies the firmament expanding^^ 
to the sight through the approaching light ; and though 
Saranyh is to Professor Muller one of the deities which 
are forced by him to support his dawn-theory, it seems to 
me that the etymology of the word, and the character of 
the myths relating to it, rather point to the moving air, or 
the dark and cool air, heated and therefore set in motion 
by the approach of the rising sun. The Asvins are also the 
husbands or the friends of Surya, whom I take for the re- 
presentative of the weakest manifestation of the sun ; and I 
believe that Sayana is right when by the sister of the Asians 
he understands Ushas, the dawn. The mysterious phenomenon 
of the intermingling of darkness — which is no longer complete 
night — and of light — which is not yet dawn — seems to agree 
with all these conceptions, and with the further details of a 
cosmical nature, which are so fully given in the preceding 
paper. 


Notice of some of the Goddesses in the Yedic Hymns. 

Of the goddesses mentioned in the Eig Yeda some have 
been noticed already in this or preceding papers, viz., Aditi, 
the mother of the Adityas, and representative of the universe ; 
Diti, her counterpart ; Nishtigri, the mother, and Indr^nt, 
the wife of Indra ; ^ Prisni, the mother of the Maruts ; and 
Shrya, the daughter of the Sun, and spouse of the Asvins, or 
of Soma. Yarious other goddesses are also celebrated in the 
hymns of the Eig Yeda, such as Agnayi, YarunS^nl, Eodasi, 
Eaka, Sinivali, Sraddha (Faith)j and the Apsarases, whose 
names, however, occur but rarely ; and Ushas, and Sarasvati, 

^ Indi-ani says in E. Y. s. 86, 9 : “ TMs miscMeyons creature treats me with, 
disdain as if I had no husband or sons, and yet I am the wife of Indra, and the 
mother of a hero,’’ etc.; and in v. 11, it is said: “I have heard of IndrlnS: as 
the most fortunate of all these females, for never at any future time shall her 
husband die from decay.” Indrani is mentioned in the Taitt. Br. ii. 4, 2, 7, from 
which it appears that different goddesses had been competitors for the hand of 
Indra, and that Indrdni has been chosen because she surpassed them all m 
voluptuous attractions. In the same work, ii, 8, 8, 4, Yd.ch is said to he tli^ wife 
of Indra. 
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with her cognates, who receive considerably greater pro- 
minence. 

SARASVATi. 

Sarasvati is a goddess of some, though not of very great, 
importance in the Eig Veda. As observed by Yaska (Ni- 
rukta ii. 23) she is celebrated both , as a river and as a deity.^ 
As an instance of the former character, he refers to E. Y . vi. 
61, 2, which I shall quote further on. She was no doubt 
primarily a river deity, as her name, '^the watery,''^ clearly 
denotes, and in this capacity she is celebrated in a few sepa- 
rate passages. Allusion is made in the hymns, as well as in 
the Brahmanas (Ait. Br. ii. 19 ; Haug, vol. ii. p. 112) to 
sacrifices being performed on the banks of this river and of 
the adjoining Drishadvati and the Sarasvati in particular 
seems to have been associated with the reputation for sanc- 
tity, which, according to the well-known passage in the 
Institutes of Manu (ii. 17 f.) was ascribed to the whole 
region, called Brahmavartta, lying between these two small 
streams, and situated immediately to the westward of the 
Jumna. The Sarasvati thus appears to have been to the 
early Indians what the Ganges (which is only twice named 
in the Eig Veda) became to their descendants.^ Already 
in E.V. i. 3, 10 (where, however, she is perhaps regarded 
as the goddess of sacrifice) she is described as ^^the puri- 
fier;’^ and in E.V. x. 17, 10 (=Vaj, San. 4, 2; A.V. 
vi. 51, 2), (after Sarasvati has been mentioned, vv. 7-9), the 
waters are thus celebrated : May the Waters, the mothers, 
cleanse us, may they (the waters) who purify with batter, 

^ See also S^ya^a on B, Y. i, 3, 12 : BvividM hi Barmvati vigrahamd’^d^mtd 
mdUruph eha* 

2 Saraswti sara ity udaha-nhma sartes iad-vati (Nir. ix* 26). The Brahma- 
yaivartta-pnrana, ii. 5, as referred to in Prof. AnfrechCs Cat. p. 23, cal. 2, lias a 
legend that the Sarasvati was changed into a river by an imprecation of the 
Ganga. In the A. V. vi. 100, 1, three Sarasvatis are spoken of, but no cxplana« 
tion is given of their difference. 

3 B, V. iii. 23, 4 : I place thee, Agni, on the abode of Tla (comp. iii. 29, 4), 
on the most excellent spot of the earth, on the most auspicious of days. Shine, 
so as to enrich us, in a place of human resort, on the banks of the Drishadvutt, 
the Apaya, the Sarasvati.” 

* It is clear from the passages quoted m Sanskrit Texts, ii. 415 ff. that the 
Sarasvati continned in later times also to be regarded as a sacred river, but this 
character was shared by oth^r Indian streams, it not by them all. 
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purify us witli butter ; for these goddesses bear away sin ; I 
come up out of tbem pure and cleansed/^ Wben once the river 
bad acquired a divine character, it was quite natural that she 
should be regarded as the patroness of the ceremonies which 
were celebrated on the margin of her holy waters, and that her 
direction and blessing should be invoked as essential to their 
proper performance and success. The connection into which 
she was thus brought with sacred rites seems to have led to 
the further step of imagining her to have an influence on the 
composition of the hymns which formed so important a part 
of the proceedings, and of identifying her with Vach, the 
goddess of speech. At least, I have no other explanation to 
offer of this identification. 

Sarasvati is frequently invited to the sacrifices along with 
several other goddesses, Ili, Bharati, Mahi, Hotra, Yarutri, 
Dhishana (i. 13, 9 ; i. 142, 9 ; i. 188, 8 ; iiL 4, 8 ; v. 5, 8 ; v. 42, 
12 ; ix. 5, 8; x. 110, 8), who, however, were never, like her, river 
nymphs, but personifications of some department of religious 
worship, or sacred science. She is also frequently invoked 
along with other deities (ii. 30, 8 ; iii. 54, 13 ; vii. 35, 11 ; 
viii. 38, 10 ; ix. 81, 4; x. 65, 1, 13 ; x. 141, 5). 

In many of the passages^ where Saras vat i is celebrated, her 
original character is, as I have intimated, distinctly preserved- 
Thus in vi. 52, 6 ; x. 30, 12, she is mentioned along with 
rivers, or fertilizing waters ; and in x. 64, 9 ; x. 75, 5, she is 
specified along with the other well-known streams which are 
there named. In vii. 96, 2, and viii, 21, 18, reference is 
made to the kings and people living along her banks. In 
vi. 61, 10, and vii. 36, 6, she is spoken of as having seven 
sisters, as one of seven rivers, and as the mother of streams. 
In vii. 95, 1 and 2, she is said to pour on her fertilizing 

1 S^yana understands i. 3^ 12, of the river, and explains it thus : “ The Saras- 
vati by her act (of flowing) displays a copious flood,” Eoth in his Illustrations of 
the Nirukta (xi. 26) p. 152, translates, “A mighty stream is Sarasvati; with her 
light she lightens, illuminates all pions minds.” He, however, regards the com- 
mencing words as figurative, and not as referring to the river. Benfey renders : 
“ Sarasvati by her light causes the great sea to be known : she shines through all 
thoughts.” He understands the great s^” as the universe, or as life, which he 
says is often designated in common Sansknt ^o by the word sdyara, Benfey^s 
explanation seems to me to he unsidtahle. The conceptions of Sarasvati as a 
river and as the directress of ceremonies maybe blended in the passage. 
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waters, and to surpass all other rivers, to flow pure from 
the mountains to the sea, to be the swiftest of floods (apasam 
apastamti (vi. 61, 13) ; and in vi. 61, 2 and 8, to tear away 
the bases of the mountains on her banks with her impetuous 
and resounding current. In ii. 41, 16, she is called the best 
of mothers, of rivers, and of goddesses {amUtame, mditame, 
devitame). 

In Yii. 96^ 4-6, a river god called Sarasvat is assigned as a 
consort to Sarasvati, who rolls along liis fertilizing waters, 
and is invoked by tlie worshippers as the bestower of wives 
and offspring, as well as of plenty and protection. 

In V. 43, 11, Sarasvati is called upon to descend from the 
sky, from the great mountain,^ to the sacrifice ; and in vi. 
49, 7, where she is called the daughter of the lightning 
{p&viravi hany&f and the wife of a hero {pwa-patni)^^ she is 
supplicated to combine with the spouses of the gods to afibrd 
secure protection to the worshipper. In the first of these two 
passages the poet may perhaps be considered as assigning a 
celestial origin to the river as the offspring of thunder and rain. 

In vi. 61, 11 f. she is said to fill the terrestrial regions 
and the air, and to occupy three abodes itrisadashtka), and 
to have seven parts or elements {sapta-dhaizih). 

When regarded as a river nymph, Sarasvati is further des- 
cribed as an iron barrier or fortress, and a support (vii. 95, 1), as 
bestowing wealth, fatness, and fertility (vii. 95, 2), and is 
besought to listen to the prayer of her worshippers at their 
sacrifices [ihid. 4), to receive their praises, to shelter and 
protect them like a tree {ibid, 5), and to grant reputation to 
the unrenowned (ii. 41, 16). In vi. 61, 14, the rishi prays 
that he may not be removed to regions which are strange 
to her. 

In vi. 61, 1, she is represented as having given to Tadh- 
ryasva a son Divodasa, a canceller of his debts. 

Viewed as the patroness of holy rites, (though it is 

Sayana says that MudhyamiM Vdch, or the goddess Ydcli, who resides ia the 
regioa intermediate between heai^n and earth, is here intended. 

' See Eoth^. and compare x. 65, 13* Prof. Miiller, in Ktihn and Schleicher’s 
"Beitrage, etc., iii. 448, assigns to pdairattt the sense of thundering,’* 

® sayana says her hnshand is Prajapati. Would it not rather he Sarasrat ? 
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not always easy to separate tte one from the other of 
her characters), Sarasvati is described as coming to the 
place of sacrifice in the same chariot with the oblations and 
the forefathers (x. 17, 8), as nnctuons with butter, and as 
stimulating, directing, and prospering the devotions of the 
worshippers (i. 3, 10, 11; ii. 3, 8 ; vi. 61, 4). She affords 
secure protection, conquers enemies (ii. 30, 8; vi. 49, 7), and 
destroys the revilers of the gods (vi. 61, 3). She is dreadful, 
moves along a golden path,^ and is a destroyer of Yrittra 
(vi. 61, 7). She yields prosperity and riches of all descrip- 
tion from her prolific breasts^ (i. 89, 3 ; i. 164, 49 ; viii, 
21, 17 ; X. 17, 8, 9 ; ix. 67, 32), is the receptacle of all the 
powers of life (visvd dyunsM), and bestows offspring (ii. 41, 
17). In X. 184, 2, she is associated with the deities who 
assist procreation. In ii. 1, 11, Agni is identified with 
her, and several other goddesses. 

In R. Y. X. 131, 5 (= Yaj. S. x. 34) where the Asvins 
are said to have defended Indra, Sarasvati also is declared 
to have waited upon him. And in Y^j. S. xix. 12, it is said. 

The gods celebrated a healing sacrifice, the Asvins physi- 
cians, and Sarasvati too a physician through speech, com- 
municated vigour to Indra.^^ The Asvins and Sarasvati are 
also connected with each other in Y4j. S. xix. 12, 15, 18, 34, 
80-83, 88-90, 93-95 ; xx. 56-69, 73-76, 90. In xix. 94, it is 
said that Sarasvati, wife of the Asvins, holds a well-formed 
embryo in her womb. Yaruna, king in the waters,, produced 
Indra for glory, by the aqueous fluid as if by a sdina verse/^ 

It does not appear that in the R.Y. Sarasvati is identified 
with Yach. For the passages of that collection in which 
the latter goddess is celebrated, I refer to Sanskrit texts, iii. 
151-156 ; and to my former paper on The progress of the 
Yedic Religion, etc.,’^ pp, 354 f. (note) and p. 377. 

^ JECiramjavarttinih, Sayana explains mrttini as chariot, and the compound as 
meaning having a golden chariot.'* The same word occurs again, applied to a 
river, in viii. 26, 18, where Sdyana makes it mean “having a golden path/' Le, 
golden hanks. The words rudra-mrttmi^ ** whose path is dreadful/' and gkrta-- 
mrttani^ “whose path is unctuous," are also applied to different deities in the 
Big Veda, Krshna-mritani^ “ he whose path is marked by blackness," is an 
epithet of Agni in viii. 20, 19, and the sense of that term is fixed by the use of the 
synonym IrshnMhvan, The substantive mrttmi occurs in vii. 18, 16, 

^ Compare Ait. Br. iv. 1, at the end, where her two breasts are said to he truth 
and falsehood. 
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In the later mythology, as is Trell known, Sarasvati was 
identified witli V^cli, and became under different names tbe 
spouse of Brabin^, and the goddess of wisdom and elocjuence, 
and is inyoked as a Muse. In the Mahabharata she is called 
the mother of the Vedas (SS-ntiparva t. 12920)^ and the 
same is said of Y^ch in the Taittiriya Br. ii. 8, 8, 5/ where 
(and in the preceding par. 4,) she is also said to bo the wife 
of Indra, to contain within herself all worlds, and to liaye 
been sought after by the rishis who composed the Vedic 
hymns {rishayo mantra-kntah)^ as w’’eil as by the gods, 
through austerity. 

In the Santiparva y. 6811, it is related that when the 
Brahmarshis were performing austerities prior to the creation 
of the uniyerse, “a yoice derived from Brahma entered into 
the ears of them all ; the celestial Sarasvati was then pro- 
duced from the heavens.^’ ^ 

Excepting ‘Aditi and TJshas the other goddesses mentioned 
in the Eig Veda are, as I have already intimated, of very little 
importance. Agn4y 1 , Y arun^ni , As vinl, and Eodasi, the wives 
of Agni, Varuna, the Asvins, and Eudra respectively (Nirukta 
ix. 33 f. ; xi. 60 ; xti. 46) are only alluded to in a few passages, 
i. 22, 12 ; ii. 32, 8 ; v. 46, 8 ; vi. 60, 5 ; vi. 66, 6 ; vii. 84, 22. 
No distinct functions are assigned to them, and they do not 
occupy positions at all corresponding to the rank of their 
husbands, with whom in fact they are never associated. The 
insignificance of these goddesses forms a striking contrast to 
the prominent position assumed by the spouses of Siva and 
Yishnu, especially the former, in the later mythology. 

AbanyanI. 

Arany^nt (Mr. ix. 29, 30), is the goddess of forest solitude. 

i.In tlie S. P, Br. m 5, 2, 52, it is said, “Mind is tlie ocean. From mind, 
tlie ocean, tlie gods, with Vdch for a shovel, dng out the triple science {*.<?. the 
three Vedas). Wherefore this verse (^loha) has been uttered,'* etc. In the 
Bhishma-p. of the M. Bh, v. 8019, Achyuta (Krishna) is said to have created 
Sarasvati and the Tedas from his mind. In the Yana-p. v. 18432, the Gayatr! 
IS called the mother of the Yedi^. 

* quoted by Sankara on the Brahma sUtras (see Sanskrit 

Te:^, iii, 68), from a Smrti : “ In the beginning a celestial voice, formed of the 
^das,^ eternm, without beginning or end, was uttered by Svayamhhfr, from which 
adl activities have proceeded.” 
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She is celebrated in R. V* x. 146, wHch. I have translated in 
a preceding paper* 

Eaka, Smlvini, and GuifGt. 

Raka, Sinivali, and Gungn (whom Sayana on ii. 32, 8, 
identifies with Knbu) are three other goddesses mentioned in 
the R* V. (the first in ii. 32, 4, 6, 8 ; y. 42, 12 ; the second 
in ii. 32, 6 if; x. 184, 2 ; and the third in ii. 32, 8). Sayana 
(on ii. 32, 4) says that Raka is the full moon.^ She is, how- 
ever, closely connected with parturition, as she is asked to 
sew the work (apparently the formation of the embr 3 ^o) with 
an unfailing needle), and to bestow a son with abundant 
wealth’^ (ii. 34, 4). SinivMi and Kuhfi are (as we are told 
by Yaska, xi. 31), wives of the gods according to the mytho- 
logists {nairuktdh\ and the two new moons {amdvdsye) ac- 
cording to the ritualists {ydjniMh), SinivMi being the earlier 
and Kuhn the later. Sinivali is, however, also connected 
with parturition, being called the broad-loined (or bushy- 
haired), the prolific, the handsome-armed, the handsome- 
fingered, supplicated for progeny (ii. 32, 6, 7), and asked to 
bestow pregnancy (x. 184, 2; A. V. v. 25, 3; vi. 11, 3). 
Yaska quotes from the Taitt. Br. iii. 3, 11, a verse regarding 
Kuhfi, whose name does not occur in the Rig Veda. 

SraddhI, 

Personifications of abstract ideas are not unknown in the 
Rig Veda, one hymn of which (x. 151) is addressed to SraddhS,, 
or religious faith. By her, it is said, t?. 1 (=Mr, ix. 31), 
the (sacrificial) fire is kindled, and by her the oblation is 
offered up.’’ She is asked to prosper the liberal worshippers 
of the gods («?.«;. 2, 3), and to impart faith ; and is said to be 
an object of adoration in the morning, at noon, and at sunset 
(t?. 5).^ 

^ On these goddesses see 'Weber’s Ind. Stud. v. 228 ff. and 237. 

3 In the Yaj. Sanbita, xix. 30, it is said that faith (j^raddhd) is obtained by.^ffcs 
{dahshma^ml truth {mtya) hy faith. In xix. 77 of the same work it is de^ared 
that ‘‘ Prajapati beholding, made a distinction between the forms of truth Md 
falsehood {satydnrte), connecting disbelief (a^a^hd) with the latter, and faith, or 
belief {§raddh&) with the former.” This declaration, that truth is the only 
proper object of faith, has a far deeper signification than this ancient writer could 
possibly have assigned to it, via., that it is the ultoate truth, and hot the so-c^Med 
orthodoxy of any proposition, which can alone ehtifie it to reception, . • - 
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Sraddlia is also celobrated in the Taitt. Br. ii. 8^, 8, 6 f., "wliere 
the above hymn of the B. T" . is repeated j and she ib thei e 
further said to dwell among the gods, to be the universe, and 
the mother of Kama. (See my paper on the ‘^Progress of 
the Vedic Religion, p. 377, note). In the same Taitt. Br. iii. 
12, 3, h we are told that through Sraddha a god obtains his 
divine character, that the divine Sraddha is the support of the 
world, that she has Kama (or the fulfilment of desire) for her 
calf, and yields immortality as her milk ; that she is the first- 
born of the religious ceremonial, and the sustainor of tlio 
whole world : and she, who is the supreme mistress of the 
world, is besought to bestow immortality on her worshippers. 
In the S. P. Br. (xii. 7, 3, 11) she is called the daughter of 
Surya ; ^ an appellation which is repeated in the M. Bh. 
Santiparva, v. 9449,^ where she is styled Sraddha Yaivasvati, 
as well as Suryasya duhitS, and Savitri. 

LakshmI and Ski. 

Lakslimi is not found in the R. V. in the sense which 
the word bears in the later mythology, of a goddess per- 
sonifying good fortune, though the word itself occurs in x. 
71, 2,^ in another signification. In the A. V., however, 
we have the following hymn which speaks of a plurality of 
Lakshmis, some good and some bad : vii. 115, 1 : Fly away 
hence, o unlucky (or miserable) Lakshmi (pdj)i lakshmi)^ perish 
hence, fly away from thence: with an iron hook we fasten thee 
to our enemy. 2. Savitri, do thou who art golden-handed, be- 

^ See what is said of the daughter of Sdrya ahoYe, in connection with the Asians. 

2 In this passage a great deal is said in praise of SraddhU. She smites the mun 
who smites her. The gods, it appears, had decided that tho ofterings of u 
niggardl^student of the Veda and a liberal usurer were of equal value. 

But Praj&pati determined that they were wrong (see the same sentiment in nearly 
the same words in Manu, iv. 224 ff.), and that the liberal man’s oblation, being 
purified by his faith ^p’addM)^ was to he accepted, whilst the other man’s, being 
vitiated by his unhelief, was to hO rejected. tTnhelief, it is added, is tho greatest 
of sins, hut faith takes away sin. 

A similar sentiment is expressed in the Vana-parva, 1S461 ff, : The doubter 
enjoys neither this world nor the next, nor any gratification. Those ancient stigcs 
who possess true knowledge have said that faith {pmtymja) is a sign of final 
liberation. . . . Abandoning finiitless {UL dry) argumentations {pmMa^tarkam)^ 
adhere to and the (thfe Vedas and other books dependent on them). 

^ In the words bhadrd esMm hhhmi nikii^ adhi vdchL auspiciouE 
fortune is attached to their words/^ 
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stowing on us wealth, send away from us to some other quarter 
the flying and inauspicious Lakshml who mounts up on me, 
as a creeper^ upon a tree. 3. A hundred Lakshmis are born 
together with the body of a mortal at his birth. Of these 
we chase away hence the most unlucky. Do thou, J atavedas, 
retain for us those which are fortunate. 4. Thus I di- 
vide them like the cows standing upon barren ground. 
May those Lakshmis which are auspicious {picnydk) rest 
here. Those which are unlucky {papth) I destroy,^^ (The 
expression a Lakshmi occurs also in A. Y. xii. 5, 6). 

In the Y4j. S. xxxi. 22, Sri and Lakshml are said to be 
the two wives (of Aditya, according to the commentator). In 
the S. P. Br, xi. 4, 3, 1, Sri is described as issuing forth 
from Prajapati when he was performing intense austerity. 
Beholding her then standing resplendent and trembling,^ the 
gods were covetous of her and proposed to Prajapati that 
they should be allowed to kill her, and appropriate her gifts. 
He replied that she was a female, and that males did not 
generally kill females. They should therefore take from her 
her gifts without depriving her of life. In consequence, 
Agni, took from her food ; Soma, kingly authority ; Yaruna, 
imperial authority ,* Mitra, martial energy {kshattra ) ; Indra, 
force ; Brihaspati, priestly glory {brahma^varchasa ) ; Savitri, 
dominion ; Pflshan, splendour ; Sarasvati, nourishment, and 
Tvashtri, forms. Sri then complained to Prajapati that they 
had taken all these things from her. He told her to demand 
them back from them by sacrifice. This she accordingly did, 
and succeeded. 

^ Vandana. Tliis word does not occur in Wilson’s Dictionary, but I find 
there mnda in the sense of a creeping plant. 

2 Lelayayiti. As fixing the sense of this word Prof. Aufreclit refers me to 
S. P.^ Br. p. 136; Brhad aranyaka p. 737; Mundaka Up. pp. 274, 276; and 
§vetfisyatara Up. p. 332. 
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Aet. ll.--MisceUaneou$ hyrrm from the Big and AtJiarm 
Vedas} By J. Mvm, Esq., D.O.L., LL.D. 

The liymiis of the Big Yeda are, as is well known, almost 
entirely of a religious character, designed, or at least, adapted, 
for recitation at the worship of the various popular deities, or 
at some of the ceremonials connected with various important 
events in the domestic or public life of the ancient Indians. 
Among these, however, are interspersed a few of a different 
description, which, from the wide celebrity they had acquired, 
were carefully preserved by the descendants of their authors, 
or by other interested persons, and have been incorporated in 
the great collection of sacred songs. Some of these produc- 
tions, like the colloquy of Tama and Tami (translated in a 
former paper), the very obscure conversation between the hero 
Purtiravas and the Apsaras Urvast (B. V. x. 95)/ and the 
Vrishakapi hymn (R. V. x. 86), derived their importance from 
the interlocutors being personages regarded as divine, or 
ranked among the ancestors of the human race. Others, like 
the 72nd, the 90th, and the 129th hymns of the 10th Book 
(also quoted in previous articles) were venerated from the 
nature of the topics which they handled, or the depth or 
gravity of the speculations which they contain. Others, 
again, such as the hymns referred to by Professor Both in 
his dissertation ‘^on the historical matter contained in the 
Big Veda,” ^ would possess an interest for the descendants of 

5 I Ixave again to acknowledge tlie valnable aid which I have received from 
Professor Anfrecht in rendering some of the more difficult parts of the hymns 
translated in this paper. 

2 Professor Max Miiller^s Essay on Comparative Mythology, in the Oxford 
Essays for 1856, contains a translation of this myth as narrated in the Satapatha 
Brdhmana. The Br^hmana, however, only quotes and illustrates the easiest 
verses of the hymn (E.Y. x. 95), making no reference to its most obscure and 
difficult portions. Some of the v^a:ses not cited in the Brdhmana are explained 
by Professor Muller. See also Both’s Illustrations of Hirukta, pp. 15$ and 230. 
T * Sur Litteratur and Geschiohte des Weda, pp. §7. 
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the contending priestly races to whose rivalries they made 
allusion, and might even be valued for the ‘purposes of im- 
precation to which they could be applied.^ And those com- 
positions which celebrate the liberality of different princes 
to their domestic priests would naturally be handed down 
with care by the successors of those favoured individuals. 

In the following paper I shall adduce some other hymns, both 
from the Eig and the Atharva Vedas, which are only in part 
of a religious character, and possess a greater general interest 
than the bulk of those with which they are associated, from 
the references which they make to human character, disposi- 
tions, feelings, passions, and circumstances; from the light 
which they throw on the progress of sacerdotal pretensions, 
or from some other feature of their contents. In some of these 
hymns it will be seen that a considerable amount of shrewd- 
ness and worldly wisdom is expressed in a sententious form. 

Hymn to Abanyani, R. V. x. 146, 

The first hymn which I shall adduce, addressed to the 
goddess of forest solitude, is distinguished by the poetical 
feeling which pervades it, and the natural manner in which 
the emotions arising from the situation there described are 
depicted, though some of the allusions which it contains are 
difficult to explain or comprehend. It is repeated in the 
Taittirlya BrS^hmana, and explained by the Commentator on 
that work. (See also Roth’s Illustrations of the Nirukta, 
p. 132). 

1. Aranyani, Arany^nl, thou who seemest to lose thyself 
there, why dost thou not ask [the way to] the village ? Does 
not terror seize thee (at thy solitude) ? 2. When the chich- 
chika (a bird) answers to the roar of bulls when it is uttered, 
fl 3 dng about as if with cymbals, then [by their voices] Aran- 
yanl is lauded [as if by hymns]. 3. And the cows seem to 
eat, and the house appears to be seen, and at evening Aranyani 
seems to discharge the carts.^ 4. One man calls to his cow, 

See Sanskrit Texts, i. 127 ff. 

2 Professor AnirecM thinks this danse wa sarjatz) should be pndered, 

‘ In the evening the forest moves like a cart,” mth reference to the agitation of 
the branches hy the evening air. . 
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another fells a tree ; a man lingering in the forest (in Aran- 
y an!) fancies that she [or some one] has screamecL 5, Aran- 
yani is not [herself] murderous, if no one else (a tiger, etc.) 
assails; but after eating of sweet fruit, a man rests there 
at his pleasure. 6. I laud Aranyanl, the mother of wild 
beasts, the unctuous-scented, the fragrant, who jdelds abun- 
dance of food, though she has no hinds to till her/" 

The next hymn which I shall quote refers to the great 
variety by which the aims and pursuits of different men 
are characterized. It is distinguished by a vein of naive 
observation, not unmingled with satire ; and is curious as 
revealing to us the occupations pursued by the poet"s father 
and mother, though it makes no reference to the class to which 
they belonged. 

Eig Teda, ix, 112. 

1. ^^We different men have all our various imaginations 
and designs. The carpenter seeks something that is broken, 
the doctor a patient, the priest some one who will offer liba- 
tions. 0 Indu (Soma), flow forth for Indra.^ 2. With dried- 
up sticks, with birds" feathers, with metals, the artizan con- 
tinually seeks after a man with plenty of gold. 0 Indu, etc., 
etc. 3. (= Nirukta, vi. 6) I am a poet, my father is a 
doctor, and my mother is a grinder of corn. With our dif- 
ferent views, seeking to get gain, we ran after [our respec- 
tive objects] as after cattle.^ 0 Indu, etc. 4. The draught 
horse desires an easy-going carriage ; merry companions a 
laugh ; the female sex the male ; and frogs a pond. 0 
Indu,"" etc. 

Rig Teda, x. 34. 

The next hymn, which may possibly he* the production of 
one who lays before us the sad results of his own hitter ex- 
perience, describes with great vividness, graphic power, and 
truth of observation the seductions and miseries of gambling, 

^ Tins last clause, ■wMcli is repeated at the end of each of the Yerses, and trans- 
lorms the hymn into an address to ^Sotna, is perhaps a later addition to an older 
son^ ; as^ it seems to have no connection mth the other parts of the verses to 
which it IS attached. 

preceding verses are translated hv Both in his lUnstrations of 
the Nirukta, p. 74. 
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wMch, we see, were as acutely felt iu those early ages as 
they are in these later times. 

1. (= Mrukta ix. 8). “ The tumbling, air-born [pro- 

ducts] of the great Yibhidaka tree the dice) delight me 
as they continue to roll on the dice-board. The exciting 
dice enchant me like a draught of the soma-plant growing on 
mount Miijavat. 2. She (the gamester’s own wife) never 
wronged or despised me. She was kind to me, and to my 
friends. But I for the sake of the partial dice, have spurned 
my devoted spouse. 3. My mother-in-law detests me; my wife 
rejects me. In his need [the gamester] finds no comforter. 
I cannot discover what is the enjoyment of the gambler any 
more than I can perceive what is the happiness of a worn-out 
hack horse. 4. Others pay court to the wife of the man whose 
wealth is coveted by the impetuous dice. His father, mother, 
brothers, say of him, We know nothing of him ; take him 
away bound.” 5. When I resolve not to be tormented by 
them, because I am abandoned by my friends who with- 
draw from me, — ^yet as soon as the brown dice, when they 
are thrown, make a rattling sound, I hasten to their ren- 
dezvous, like a woman to her paramour,^ 6. The gamester 
comes to the assembly, glowing in body, and inquiring, 
“shall I win?” The dice inflame his desire, making 
over his winnings to his opponent. 7. Hooking, piercing, 
deceitful, vexatious, delighting to torment, the dice dispense 
transient gifts, and again ruin the winner ; they are covered 
with honey, but destroy the gambler. 8. Their troop of 
fifty-three disports itself [disposing men’s destinies] like the 
god Savitri whose ordinances never fail. They bow not 
before the wrath even of the fiercest. The king himself 
makes obeisance to them. 9. They roll downward; they 
bound upward. Having no hands, they overcome him who 
has. These celestial coals, when thrown on the diceboard, 
scorch the heart, though cold themselves. 10. The destitute 
wife of the gamester is distressed, and so too is the mother of 
a son who goes she knows not whither. In debt and seeking 
after money, the gambler approaches with trepidation the 
^ These words are quoted m Hirukta xiL 7* 
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houses of other people at night. 11. It vexes the gamester 
to see his own wife, and then to observe the wives and happy 
homes of others. In the morning he yokes the brown 
horses (the dice) ; by the time when the fire goes out he has 
sunk into a degraded wretch. 12. He who is the general of 
your band, the first king of your troop,— to him I stretch 
forth [my] ten [fingers] toward the east [in reverence]:^ I 
spare no expense [in my offering]. That I declare with per- 
fect truth. 13. ITever play with dice ; practice husbandry ; 
rejoice in thy property, esteeming it sufficient. * There, o 
gamester, are thy cows; [this is] thy wife;' — so the ador- 
able Savitri addresses me. 14. Be friendly [o dice] ; be 
auspicious to us ; do not bewitch us powerfully wdth your 
enchantment. Let your hostile wrath abate. Let others be 
subject to the fetters of the brown ones (the dice)." 

That the passion for gambling prevailed very extensively 
at the time when the hymns of the Eig- and Atliarva-vedas 
were composed is clear, from various other allusions to the 
practice which we find there. Thus in E. T. vii. 86, dice 
are mentioned along with wine, anger, thoughtlessness, etc., 
as causes of sin. The foUowing verses from the A. V. prove 
the same point : 

A. Y. vii. 60-1. “As the lightning every daj^ strikes 
the tree irresistibly, so may I to-day irresistibly smite the 
gamester with the dice. 2. May the wealth of the rich and 
of the poor unresisting be collected from every side into my 
hand as winnings." 

vii. 109. 1. “This reverence be paid to the brown [die], 
who is ruler among the dice. "With butter I worship Kali ; 
may he thus be auspicious to us. 2. Bring, o Agni, butter 
to the Apsarases, but dust, sand, and water to the dice. 
Seeking oblations according to their several shares, the gods 
delight in both offerings. . 3. The Apsarases hold a festival 
between the oblation and the sun. May they anoint my 
hands with butter, and overwhelm the gamester who is my 
opponent. 4. Dispense bad luck to our advex'sary, but moisten 

^ Compare A. Y. t. 28, U, and Yljasaneyi SaaMti, x?i. 64, 
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ns witli butter. Strike, as lightning does a tree, the man 
who plays against us.” 

yL 118, 1. “Wbatever sins we have committed with our 
hands, seeking to obtain the host of dice, — remit to us to-day 
that debt, ye Apsarases Ugrampasya and TJgrajit.” 

A. V. iv. 38. 1. I invoke hither the skilfully-playing 

Apsaras who cuts up and conquers, and gets gains in the 
game of dice. 2. I invoke hither the skilfully-playing 
Apsaras, who collects and scatters, and receives gains in the 
game of dice. 3. May she who dances about with the dice 
when she wins by gaming, grant gain to us, and obtain 
superiority, through her skill. May she come to us with 
abundance of riches. Let them not conquer our money. 
4. I invoke hither the joyful and exulting Apsarases — those 
[goddesses] who delight in dice, and bring with them grief 
and anger.” 

It will be seen from these verses that the Apsarases are 
intimately connected with gambling. In A. V. ii. 2, 4, they 
are said to be “ fond of dice,” and soul bewitching.” 

The next two hymns which I proceed to quote are in 
praise of generosity. The first of them celebrates liberality 
to the destitute in general; the second eulogizes the same 
virtue when exhibited in giving presents to priests. 

Eig Veda, x. 117. 

1. ^^The gods have not ordained hunger to be our destruc- 
tion. Even those who are full-fed are overtaken by various 
forms of death deaths). The prosperity of the liberal 
man never decays; while the illiberal finds no comforter. 
2. He who, himself well provided with sustenance, hardens 
his heart against the poor man who approaches him, starving, 
and who has long courted him, desirous of food, — such a man 
meets with none to cheer him. 3. He is the bountiful man 
who gives to the lean beggar who comes to him craving food. 
Success attends that man in the sacrifice, and he secures for 
himself a friend in the future. 4. He is no friend who 
bestows nothing on his Mend who waits upon him, seeking 
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for sustenance. Let every one depart from sucli a man Ms 
house is no home,— and look out for some one else who is 
Kberal, even though he be a stranger. 5. Let the powerful 
man be generous to the suppliant \ let Mm look along 
the path [of futurity]. For, oh, riches revolve like the 
wheels of a chariot : they come, now to one, now to another.^ 
6. In vain the fool obtains food : I tell the truth ; it becomes 
his destruction (comp. v. 1). H© nourishes neither his friend 
nor Ms companion. He who keeps his food to himself, has 
his sin to himself. L The ploughshare furrowing the 
ground, brings men plenty. A man moving onwai’d with 
his feet, accomplishes Ms journey. A priest who speaks is 
more acceptable than one who is silent. A kinsman who is 
beneficent excels one who is stingy. 8. A one-footed being 
advances faster than a two-footed. The two-footed comes 
after the three-footed.® The four-footed follows in the rear 
of the two-footed, and moves on observing his stops. 9. The 
two ba-nds, though alike, do not perform an eqiial amount 
of work. Two cows with the same mother do not yield the 
same quantity of milk. Two men, though twins, have not 
the same strength. And two others, though kinsmen, are 
not equally liberal.” 

Eig Veda, x. 107. 

1. “The great [lustre] of these opulent ones has been 
manifested. The whole living [world] has been liberated 
from darkness. The great light given by the Fathers'* has 
arrived. The broad path of Largess has been beheld. 2. 
The givers of gifts abide aloft in the sky ; the bostowers of 
horses live with the Sun ; the givers of gold attain immor- 

1 It is curious to find in so anment a composition this now trite comparison of 
the changes of fortune to the revolutions of a wheel. The same idea occurs in 
the Mahabhdrata, iii. 15489 : ** After happiness, suffering, and after suffering, 
happiness, visit a man in succession, as the spokes of a wheel [revolve round] 
the nave.’* According to Herodotus i. 207, Croesus said to Cyrus; “If thou 
knowest that even thou art human, and rulest over mortals, learn first this lesson, 
that in the affairs of men there is a wheel which, by its revolution, rendetB it 
impossible for the same persons. always to enjoy prosperity.’’* 

» Professor Aufrecht suggests that the one-footed may mean a cripple, and the 
three-footed, an old man with hia staff. 

3 Oompare B. V. x. 68, U. “The Fathers have adorned the sky with stars .... 
and placed darkness in the night, and light in the day.“ 
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tality ; the bestowers of raiment prolong their lives. 3. A 
gift which is a satisfaction of the gods, an offering to the 
deities, [proceeds] not from the illiberal; they bestow nothing; 
and many men of extensive liberality are bountiful merely 

through fear of reproach 6. The giver of gifts, invited, 

advances first; he walks in the front as leader.^ I regard 
as the king of men him who first presented a gift. 5. They 
call him a rishi, a priest, a reverend chanter of hymns and 
reciter of verses, — he knows the three forms of the resplen- 
dent (Agni), — ^the man who was the first to crown [his reli- 
gious service] with a gift. 7. Largess bestows a cow, a horse, 
silver (?) and gold. Largess bestows (?) food, which is our 
life. The wdse man makes largess-giving his breastplate. 
8. Bountiful men neither die nor fall into calamity ; they 
suffer neither wrong nor pain. Their liberality confers on 
them this whole world as well as heaven. 9. The bountiful 
conquer for themselves first, a pleasant abode, a well-dressed 
wife, and a draught of wine ; they conquer those who walk 
in the front (?), uninvited. 10. A fleet horse is trained for 
the generous man ; he obtains a brilliant damsel for his 
portion ; this house of his resembles a lotus-pond, beautiful, 
embellished like a palace of the gods. 11. The liberal man 
is borne along by rapid horses. The car of largess rolls for- 
ward on easy wheels. Preserve, ye gods, the bountiful man 
in battle. He overcomes his enemies in the fight. 

The next hymn, from the Atharva Yeda, sets forth with 
great liveliness and vigour the advantages accruing to 
princes from the employment of a domestic priest. 

Athahva Veba, iii. 19. 

1. “ Ma}^' this prayer of mine be successful ; may the 
vigour and strength be complete, may the power be perfect 
and undeca^diig, of those of whom I am the victorious priest 
{purohita). 2. I fortify their kingdom, and augment their 

^ Compare B. V. iv. 50, 8 f, where the prosperity and honor which .attend a 
prince who retains and cherishes a domestic priest are described. See Professor 
Wilson's translation, and note on v. 9, in p. 214 ; andBoth’s Art. on Brahma and 
the Brahmans, Jonrn. Germ. Or. Society, I, 77 n. See also the hymn &om the 
A. V. iii. 19, next quoted in the text. ■ 
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on&T^Yf TslouTj 9-ii4 forc6* I fcrGE^k tli6 ariDS of tlioir ghgihigs 
with this oblation. 3. May aU those who fight against onr 
wise and prosperous [prince] sink downward, and be pros- 
trated. With my prayer I destroy his enemies, and raise up 
his friends. 4. May those of whom I am the priest be 
sharper than an axe, sharper than fire, sharper than Indra’s 
thunderbolt. 5. I strengthen their weapons ; I prosper their 
kingdom rich in heroes. May their power be undecaying 
and yictorions. May all the gods foster their designs. 6. 
May their valorous deeds, o Maghavat, burst forth ; may 
the noise of the conquering heroes arise ; may their distinct 
shouts, their clear yells, go up ; may the gods, the Maruts 
with Indra as their chief, march forward with their host. 

7. Go, conquer, ye warriors : may 3 ^our arms be strong. Ye 
with the sharp arrows, smite those whose bows are powerless ; 
ye whose weapons and arms are terrible (smite) the feeble. 

8. When discharged, fly forth, o arrow, sped by prayer. 
Vanquish the foes, assail, slay all the choicest of them ; let 
not one escape/^ 

The two following hymns from the Atharva Veda declare 
the guilt, the peril, and disastrous consequences of oppressing 
BrS^Wans, and robbing them of their property. The threats 
and imprecations of haughty sacerdotal insolence could 
scarcely be expressed more energetically. 

Atharva Yeba, v. 18. 

1. King, the gods have not given thee [this cow] to eat. 
Do not, 0 Eajanya (man of royal descent), seek to devour 
the Brahman’s cow, which is not to be eaten. 3. The wicked 
RSjanya, unlucky in play,, and self-destroyed, will eat the 
Brahmin’s cow, saying, ^ Let me live to-day, [if I can] not 
[Eve] to-morrow*^ 3. This cow, clothed with a skin, con- 
tains deadly poison, like a snake. Beware, Eajanya, she 
is El-flavoured, and must not be eaten. 4. He [who eats 
her] forfeits his strength, destroys his own splendour, con- 
sumes everything like a fire which has been kindled. The 
man who looks npon the Brahman as mere food to be 
^ e^ten up, drinks a^^it’s.^poison, 5. Indra kindles a fire 
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m the heart of that contemner of the gods who slays the 
Brahman, esteeming him to be inoffensive, and fooKshly 
covets his property. Heaven and earth abhor the man 
who [so] acts. 6. A Br4hman is not to be wronged, as 
fire [must not be touched] by a man who cherishes his own 
body. Soma is his (the Brahman’s) kinsman, and Indra 
shields him from imprecations. 7. The wicked (?) man who 
thinks the priests’ food is sweet while he is eating it, swallows 
[the cow] bristling with a hundred sharp points, but cannot 
digest her. 8. The priest’s tongue is a bow-string, his voice 
is a barb, and his windpipe is arrow-points smeared with fire. 
With these god-directed, and heart-subduing bows, the priest 
pierces the scorners of the gods. Brahmans bearing sharp 
arrows, armed with missiles, n^ver miss their mark when 
they discharge a shaft. Shooting with fervour [austerity ?] 
and with anger, they pierce [the enemy] from afar. 10. The 
descendants of Yitahavya who ruled over a thousand men, 
and were ten hundred in number, were overcome after they 
had eaten a Brahman’s cow. 11. The cow herself, when 
she was slaughtered, destroyed them, — those men who cooked 
the last she-goat of Kesaraprabandha. 12. Those hundred 
persons whom the earth shook off, after they had wronged 
the priestly race, were overwhelmed in an inconceivable 
manner. 13. He lives among mortals a scorner of the gods ; 
infected with poison he becomes reduced to a skeleton ; he 
who wrongs a Brahman the kinsman of the deities, fails to at- 
tain to the heaven of the Forefathers. 14. Agni is called our 
leader ; Soma our kinsman. Indra neutralizes imprecations 
[directed against us] ; this the wise understand. 15, Like a 
poisoned arrow, o king, like a serpent, o lord of cows, — such 
is the dreadful shaft of the Brahman, with which he pierces 
his despisers.” 

Atharva Yeda, V, 19. 

1. ^‘The Srinjayas, descendants of Yitahavya, waxed ex- 
ceedingly ; they almost touched the sky ; but after they had 
injured Bhrigu, they were overwhelmed. 2. When men 
pierced Brihatsaman, a BrS-hman descended from Angiras, a 
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ram witli two rows of teeth swallowed their children. 3. 
Those who spit, or throw filth (P) upon a Brahman, sit eating 
hair in the midst of a stream of blood. 4. So long as this 
Brihman’s cow writhes (?) when being cooked, she destroys 
the glory of the kingdom; no vigorous hero is born there. 5. 
It is cruel to slaughter her; her iB flavoured flesh is thrown 
away. When her milk is drunk, that is esteemed a sin 
among the Forefathers. 6. Whenever a Idng, fixncying him- 
self mighty, seeks to devour a BrEihman, that kingdom is 
broken up, in which a BrS,hman suffers. Becoming eight- 
footed, four-eyed, four-eared, four-jawed, two-faced, two- 
tongued, she (the cow) shatters the kingdom of the oj)pres- 
sor of Brahmans. 8. (Euin) overflows that kingdom, as 
water swamps a leaky boat : calamity smites that country in 
which a priest is wronged. 9. Even trees, o Narada, repel, 
and refuse their shade to, the man who claims a right to the 
property of a Brahman. This [property], as king Varuna 
hath said, has been turned into a poison by the gods. No 
one who has eaten a Br^man’s cow continues to watch {i.e. 
to rule) over a country. 11. Those nine nineties [of persons] 
whom the earth shook off, when they had wronged the 
priestly race, were overwhelmed in an inconceivable manner 
(see V. 12 of the preceding hymn). 12. The gods have de- 
clared that the cloth wherewith a dead man’s feet ai'e bound 
shall be thy pall, ,thou oppressor of priests. 13. The tears 
which flow from a vanquished man as he laments, — such is 
the portion of water which the gods have assigned to thee, 
thou oppressor of priests. 14. The gods have allotted to 
thee that portion of water wherewith men wash the dead, 
and moisten their, ,beards. 15. The rain of Mitra and 
Varuna does not descend on the oppressor of priests. For 
him the battle has never A successful issue; nor does he 
bring his friend into subjection.” The attention of the 
reader is directed to the intensity of contempt and abhorrence 
which is sought to be conveyed by the coarse imagery con- 
tained in m. 3, and 12-14, of the last preceding hymn. 

- In another hymn of the Atharva Veda, v. 17, the two fol- 
lowing verses occur regarding the prerogative of Br4hmans ; 
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8. '^And if a woman tave had ten former husbands, not 
Brahmans, and a Br^hmana take her hand (ie. marry her), 
he is the only husband. 9. It is a Brahman only who is a 
husband, and not a Eajanya, or a Vaisya. The Sun marchesf 
on declaring that to the five tribes of men/’ 

The four hymns of the A. V. which follow contain incan- 
tations designed to save persons suffering under dangerous dis- 
eases, and on the point of death, from death, or rather perhaps 
to recall their spirits after their separation from the body. 
They supply various illustrations of the ideas entertained 
by the Indians of the period when they were composed re- 
garding the vital principle, the relations of the different 
senses to the several elements, the deities by whom men’s 
tenure of life was regulated, the power of incantations to 
arrest the approach of doom, and other kindred particulars. 

Athahva Veda, v. 30. . 

1. From thy vicinity, from thy vicinity, from a distance, 
from thy vicinity [I call] to thee : remain here ; do not 
follow, do not follow, the early* Fathers. I firmly hold 
back thy breath. 2. Wliatever incantations any kinsman or 
stranger has uttered against thee, — with my voice I declare 
thy release and deliverance from them all. 3. Whatever 
hurt thou hast done, or curse thou hast spoken, in thy folly, 
against woman or man, with my voice, etc. 4. If thou liest 
there in consequence of any sin committed by thy mother, or 
thy father,^ with my voice, etc. 5. Receive the medicine 
which thy father, mother, sister and brother offer to thee. 
I make thee long-lived. 6. Come (?) hither, o man, with 
thy entire soul ; do not follow the two messengers of Tama f 
come to the abodes of the living. 7. Return when called, 
knowing the outlet of the path, the ascent, the advance, the 

^ Compare a curiotis passage from tlie Xaittirtya Brahmana iii. 7, 12, 3f, 
May Agni deliver me from any sin which, my mother may have committed 
when I was in her womb, or which my father may have committed. May my 
parents have received no injury from me, when I, a son, in sucking, squeezed 
my mother and father in my delight.'^ Compare also E. Y. vii. 86, 5, referred 
to in my paper, “Contributions to a knowledge of Yedic Theogony,'' etc., 
p. 82, line 19. 

2 See my former paper on Yama, pp. 292 and 297. 
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road of every living man. 8. Fear not ; thou shalt not die ; 
I make thee long-Hved. I have charmed out of thy members 
the consumption by -which they are wasted. 9. The con- 
sumption which racks and wastes thy limbs, and sickens thy 
heart, has flown away to a distance like a hawk, overcome by 
my word. 10. The two sages. Alert and Watchful, the 
sleepless, and the vigilant, these the guardians of thy life, 
are awake both day and night. 11. May this adorable Agni 
rise here to thee as a sun. Rise up from deep death, ^ yoS' 
even from black darkness.* 12. Reverence to Yama, rever- 
ence to Death, reverence to the Fathers, and to those who 
guide us. I place in front of this [sick] man, for his security, 
Agni who knows how to carry him across. 13. Let his 
breath, let his soul, let his sight come, and then his strength; 
let his body acquire sensation, and stand firm upon its feet. 
14. Provide him, Agni, with breath, and with sight ; restore 
him, furnished -with a body, and with strength.® Thou hast the 
knowledge of immortality ; let him not depart, or become a 
dweller in a house of clay. 15. Let not thy inhaled breath 
cease ; let not thy exhaled breath vanish. Let the sun, the 
lord, raise thee up from death by his rays. 16. This tongue 
speaks within, bound, convulsive. By thee, I have charmed 
away the consumption, and the hundred torments of the 
.fever. 17. This world is the dearest, unconquered by the 
gods. To whatever death thou wast destined when thou wast 
born — ^we call after thee, do not die before thou art worn out 
by old age.” 

Athakva Veda, vii. 53. 

1. “Brihaspati, thou hast delivered us from dwelling in 
the realm of Yama, from the curse, ^svins, — ye who, 
0 Agni, are the two |fliysicians of the Gods, — ye have 
repelled death from us by your powers. 2. Continue asso- 
ciated, ye two breaths, inspired and expired; forsake not his 
body : may they, united, remain with thee here. Live pros- 
perously a hundred autumns. Agni is thy splendid protector 

^ Compare ilie aiwvt dX€0pos of Homer. 

: * Compare the passage quoted in my paper on Yama^ p, 304, 

^ Compare the axticieiiit referred to, p. 8. 
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and lord, 3. May tliy life whioh. lias been dissipated afar, 
may thy breaths, come back to thee again. Agni has snatched 
it from the lap of Mrriti (Destruction) : and I introduce it 
again into thyself. 4. Let not his inspiration abandon him, 
nor his expiration quit him and depart. I commit him to the 
seven Eishis; may they carry him on in health to old age, 
5, Enter into him, ye two breaths, like two steers forcing their 
way into a cow-pen. May this man flourish here, an unmo- 
lested depositary of old age. 6. We invigorate thy life. I drive 
away consumption from thee. May this excellent Agni sus- 
tain our life on every side. Ascending from the darkness to 
the uppermost heaven, we have reached, among the gods, the 
god Shrya, the highest luminary.^' 

Athae-va Veda, viiL 1, 

1. ^^Eeverence to Death the Ender! May thy inhaled 
and exhaled breaths rejoice here^ May this man remain 
here united with his spirit in the domain of the sun, in 
the world of deathlessness. 2. Bhaga and Soma with his 
filaments, the divine Maruts, Indra, and Agni, have raised 
him up to health. Here is thy spirit, here thy breath, here 
thy hfe, here thy soul. We rescue thee from the bonds of 
Mrriti by a divine utterance. 4. Eise up bence, o man. 
Casting off tbe fetters of death, do not sink downward. Do 
not depart from this world, from the sight of Agni and the 
Sun. 5. May the Wind, Matarisvan, blow for thee ; may the 
waters shower immortality (or ambrosia) on tbee ; may the 
Sun shine healingly upon thy body ; may Death pity thee ; 
do not die. 6. Thou must ascend, o man, and not descend ; 
I give thee life and vital power. Mount this pleasant and 
imperishable ear; then, when aged, thou shalt declare a 
festival.^ 7. Let not thy soul go away thither, let it not dis- 
appear; do not wander away from the living; do not follow 
the Fathers. May all the gods preserve thee. 8. Do not 
long after the departed, who conduct men afar. Ascend 
from the darkness; come into the light. We lay hold of 
thy hands. 9. Let not the two dogs sent by Yama,^ the 
^ Compare R. Y. x. 85, 17. * See A.T. v, 30, 6, abore. 
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black and the brindled [seize thee]. Come hither; do not 
hesitate; do not remain here with averted mind. 10. Do 
not follow this path ; it is terrible ; I speak of that by which 
thou hast not hitherto gone. This, o man, is darkness ; do 
not enter it. Beyond, thou hast fear; on this side, thou 
hast security. 11. May the fires which are in the waters 
preserve thee; may the fire which men kindle preserve 
thee ; may Jatavedas Vaisvanara (the fire which is common 
to all men) preserve thee ; let not the celestial fire to- 
gether with the lightning, consume thee. 12. Let not ihe 
flesh-devouring fire^ be hostile to thee; go far from that 
wicked one. May the sky, the earth, tlie sim, and moon, 
preserve thee ; may the air protect thee from the bolt of the 
gods. 13, May Wakeful and Watchful, may the sleepless 
and the waking preserve thee. May the guardian and tlie 
vigilant protect thee. 14. May they protect and guard you. 
To them be reverence. 15. May Vayu, Indra, Dhlitri, and 
Savitri the deliverer, restore thee to converse with the living. 
Let not breath and strength abandon thee ; we call back thy 
spirit. 16. Let not any violent devourer, let not darkness 
find thee. May the Adityas and Vasus, with Indra and 
Agni, raise thee up to health. 17. The sky, the earth, 
PrajS,pati have rescued thee. The plants with Soma their 
king, have delivered thee from death. 18. Let this man 
remain here, o gods ; let him not depart hence to the othei‘ 
world. We rescue him from death with a charm of bound- 
less efficacy (sahasra'^viryyena), 19. I have delivered thee 
from death ; may the vigorous breathe upon thee.^ Let not 
the she-devils with dishevelled hair, or those that howl dread- 
fully, yell at thee. 20. I have snatched thee; I liavo caught 
thee ; thou hast returned renewed, I have got, o man per- 
fect in thy members, thy entire eye, and thy entire life. 2L 
[Life] has breathed upon thee. Light has come to thee. 
Darkness has departed from thee. We remove from thee 
death, Nirriti and consumption."^ 

^ There are three kinds of fire, tke krmyad^ or funeral (here referred to), whieh 
devours dead bodies, the culinary and the sacrificial. See the TO . S. 

; 1 . 17, and the commentary there. 

, ; f See the 4th verse of the next hymn. 
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Athabva Veda, viii. 2. 

1. Seize this boon of immortality ; may long life, which 
cannot be cut off, be thine. I restore to thee breath and 
life; do not depart to the mist (rajas) or to darkness 
(faunas); do not die. 2. Come hither to the light of the 
liying; I rescue thee that thou mayest survive a hundred 
autumns. Loosing the bands of death and imprecation, 
I lengthen out thy existence. 3. I have recovered thy 
breath from the wind, thine eye from the siin.^ I place in 
thee thy soul. Eeceive sensation in thy limbs. Speak, 
articulating with thy tongue. 4, I blow upon thee with the 
breath of bipeds, and of quadrupeds, as on Agni when he is 
born (Le. on fire when kindled), I have paid reverence, o 
Death, to thine eye, and to thy breath. 5. Let this man live 
and not die. We restore him. I make for him a remedy. 
Death, do not kill the man. I invoke for his safety a vivify- 
ing . . . . , living, delivering, strong, and powerful plant. 
7. Befriend him ; do not seize him ; let him go ; though 
he is thine only, let him abide here with all his strength ; o 
Bhava and Sarva, be gracious ; grant deliverance ; remove 
evil, and confer life. 8. Befriend him. Death, pity him ; let 
him arise. Unharmed, with all Ms limbs, hearing perfectly, 
let him obtain enjoyment during a life of a hundred years. 
9. May the shaft of the gods pass thee by; I bring thee 
across from the mist (see v. 1) ; I have rescued thee from 
death. Removing far away the flesh-devouring Agni, I 
draw round thee a circle (see R. V. x. 18, 4) that thou mayest 
live. 10. Preserving him from that misty egress of thine, o 
Death, which no one may escape by menaces, we make prayer 
a j)rotection for him. 11. I give thee thy breaths, death at 
thy full age,^ long life and health. I drive away all the 
messengers of Yama, who roam about, sent by the son of 
Vivasvat. 12. We remove afar evil, Nirriti, Grahi, and 
flesh-devouring Pisachas, and hurl all wicked Rakshases, as 

1 See my paper on Yama, p. 294, note 7. ® Compare A, Y. xk. 24, 4, 5, 8. 
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it were into darkness* 13* I seek tby life from the immortal^ 
living, Agni Jtovedas. I procure that thou mayest suffer 
no injury, that thou mayest also be immortal. May this be 
the fortunate result. 14. May heaven and earth in unison 
be auspicious and innocuous to thee. May the sun shine 
and the wind blow pleasantly to thy heart. May the celes- 
tial streaming waters drop down upon thee favourably. 15. 
May the plants be auspicious to thee. I have raised thee 
from the lower to the upper earth. There may both the sons 
of Aditi, the Sun and the Moon,^ preserve thee. 16. What- 
ever garment for clothing, or whatever girdle thou makest 
for thyself, we cause it to be agreeable to thy body ; may it 
be soft to thy touch. 17. When, as a barber, thou shavest 
our hair and beard with a sharp and cleansing razor, while 
cleansing our face, do not rob us of our life. 18. Let the 
rice and barley he auspicious to thee, innocuous, undisturbing. 
These destroy consumption, and deliver from suffering. 19. 
Whatever thou eatest or drinkest, the grain derived from 
husbandry, or liquid, whatever is or is not to be eaten — all 
that food I render for thee free from poison. 20. We com- 
mit thee to both the Day and the Night : preserve him for me 
from the goblins who seek to devour him. 21, We allot to 
thee a hundred, ten thousand, years, two, three, four, ages 
(yugas).^ May Indra and Agni, may all the gods regard 
thee favourably, without anger. 22. We commit thee to 
autumn, winter, spring, summer. May the rains be pleasant 
to thee, in which the plants grow up. 23. Death rules over 
bipeds ; death rules over quadrupeds. From that Death the 
ruler I rescue thee; do not fear. 24. Thou who art un- 
injured shalt not die ; thou shalt not die ; do not fear. They 
do not die there ; they do not go to the nethermost darkness, 
(25) every thing lives there, cow, horse, man, beast, in the 
place where this prayer is used, the bulwark of life. May it 
preserve thee from curse from thy equals and friends. Be 

^ The Moon is not in the Yedas generally reckoned among the Adityas. 
See my “ Contributions to a knowledge of Yedic Mythology/* etc., pp. 75-77. 

^ It would be difficult to say how great a duration is here denoted % this 
word j but it must be one of great length, if the long periods of years which are 
mentioned just before, may be taken as any indication. 
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undying, immortal, long-lived ; let not thy breaths abandon 
thy body. 2'/. May the gods deliver thee from those 
hundred deaths, from those dangers which are surpassable, 
and from that Agni Vaisv&,iiara (fire of the funeral pile?). 
28. Thou art the body of Agni, the deliverer, the slayer of 
Eakshases, and of rivals ; and thou, the medicament named 
Putudru (Butea frondosa), art the chaser away of diseases.^^ 
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Art. III . — Fine Hundred Questions on the Social Condition of 

the Natives of Bengal} By tlie Eev. J. Long, of Calcutta. 

(Head before the’ Royal Asiatic Society, 19tb June, 1865). 

Desiderata and Inquiries connected witli tlie Presidency 
of Madras and Bombay were issued by the Secretarj' of the 
Eoyal Asiatic Society in 1827, on points relating to the 
language, literature, ancient history of families, antiquities, 
coins, people, architecture, landed tenures, arts and manuiae- 
tures, of India. 

The British Admiralty has published a Manual of Scientific 
Enquiry, so have the Statistical and other Societies. 

Haxthausen, in his work on the Caucasus, remarks : My 
travels and observations during more than twenty years, 
have convinced me that an acquaintance with the manners 
of a people, their moral and material interests, domestic rela- 
tions, corporate associations, and specially the commercial 
relations of the lower classes, is indispensable to a real know- 
ledge of the history and constitution of peoples and states.'^ 

The present time seems favourable in India to prosecute 
enquiries on this subject ; with the rapid spread of education 
literary tastes are springing up among natives. 

The following five hundred questions and desiderata^ — -sug- 
gestive of a wide range of subjects, on “ the proper study 
of mankind is man” — shew that a wide field is opened out 
for enquiry into the social life of the natives of India and 
their folh4ore, a species of knowledge not to be found exclu- 
sively in hooks, but mainly in the memories and traditions 
of the people. These questions were framed by the Rev. J. 
Long, in Calcutta, for an Association of educated native 

^ Tbe majority of these questions are applicable to natives in other parts of 
India. ^ 
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gentlemen of which he was the President ; they were designed 
to map out the field of action on subjects relating to native 
social life in India. 

'Now is the time to ^^note the passing manners as' they 
fly.^^ Hindu society in various parts of India is in a tran- 
sition state, and it is desirable to treasure up in writing the 
records of the past and the passing; an educated class of 
natives is rapidly rising, qualified not only to investigate but 
also to write in English the results of their investigations ; 
literary societies, and periodical literature, are increasing 
among them. ITatives alone can penetrate into native 
society. Europeans must remain on the surface ; but the 
two classes can work in harmony. The natives are able and 
willing to supply the data and facts, — ^while the European can 
classify and arrange them on the plan laid down by Statistical 
and Sociological Societies, and publish them hereafter for the 
information of persons both in Europe and the East. 

There is a wide field opened out, as the five hundred ques- 
tions and desiderata in this paper shew, and the co-operation 
of the following classes of Europeans in India is earnestly 
solicited : — 

1. Collectors, Magistrates, and Commissioners in Bisiricfs, 
who, associating much among the people, might through 
their native employes secure a large amount of valuable in- 
formation on various points, and would find the inquiry 
profitable to themselves in promoting good feeling between 
them and the natives, deepening their interest in the country 
and occasionally relieving the tedium of a solitary hour. 

2. JEuropean Settlers would find these questions of use in 
gaining a better acquaintance with the social condition of the 
natives with whom they are thrown so much in contact ; it 
would shew them that natives can talk and think of other 
subjects besides rupees, while on the other hand the natives 
would see that the Sahibs are not mere indigo, tea and coffee 
producing machines, but take an interest in the welfare and 
condition of their dependents, — ^thus the asperities arising 
from antagonism of race would be softened. 

3. Principals and Teachers in Schools and Colleges, would 
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find many of these questions suitable as subjects for essays to 
be given to native students, testing and calling out not only 
their powers of composition, but also their faculties of obser- 
vation and knowledge of common things, — checking the 
tendency of education to make mere book-worms, separated 
from and having few sympathies with the masses. 

4. Mmionaries in their itinerancies and in mixing with the 
natives have excellent opportunities of filling up these gaps 
in our ignorance of social life, and by conversation on social 
questions of smoothing down any rancour that may arise 
from theological discussion. 

5. StudentB of the Yernacular^ and Travellers, would find 
an ample supply of materials for conversation with natives 
and teachers, which would in an agreeable manner facilitate 
the study of the vernacular. 

1 . , . . 

Aborigines. 

The Dhangars and other hill tribes who do such important 
though dirty work in the drainage of Calcutta, are deserving 
notice as to their habitations, religion, customs, language. 
Sir J. Malcom^s Essay on the Bhils — Hodgson’s valuable 
papers on the Aboriginal tribes, etc., suggest various subjects 
of enquiry. Dr. Pritchard, Hodgson, etc., etc., devoted 
much labour to it ; and Sir Gr. Grey, when Governor of Hew 
Zealand, learned the language of the Aborigines, and has 
since published a most interesting work on the Poetry of 
the Hew Zealanders.” He lived among them for a time, 
and has recorded all their legends, traditions, etc. The 
Maoris living in the ultima Thule of civilization speak a 
language in which there are many words derived from 
Sanskrit. The Santals, met with one hundred miles from 
Calcutta, use a language having strong affinities with that 
of the Tartars of Central Asia, who are Russian subjects. 
The Hindu poetical legends describe those aborigines as 
monkeys ; Megasthenes writes of them as one-eyed, without 
noses, wrapped up in their ears (kastikarnas). 
i;H. The mode of living, habila, morals, and food of the Dhangars, 
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and other aborigines in foreign places, contrasted -with their native 
place? 

2. Ditto of the hill men who go as eoolm to the Mauritius, Ceylon, 
and the West Indies. 

3. The social position and relation of the coolies to Zemindars on 
their return, how far do they acquire habits of thought and inde- 
pendence, a knowledge of improved means of cultivation, a taste 
for a higher order of amusements, and a greater pride of personal 
appearance? 

4. Do the wives and families of the Aboriginal emigrants accom- 
pany them in their emigrations? “What connexion do they keep 
up with their native villages ? 

5. The ceremonies observed by the Aborigines, etc., at births, 
marriages, funerals ? What mode have they of settling their dis- 
putes ? How far do they believe in witchcraft, omens ? 

6. Any traces of the Aborigines ever having lived in the plains 
of India? 

IL 

Ageiculthbal Classes. 

How desirable it would be in India to see the native land- 
lord, like tbe English country gentleman, attending agricul- 
tural shows — joining with his tenants in the sports of the 
field — administering justice on the bench — sympathising with 
the peasants in their difficulties — deriving, from an agricul- 
tural education, that scientific knowledge of rural husbandry 
which would interest him in the country, and thus enable 
him to be independent of the false information of the agent 
{gomasta), 

1. How far is the charge true that the ryoi is Imy — ^if so, is it 
owing to his not having a proper incentive to industry, or to his 
natural disposition ? 

2. In what cases have ryoU risen to he peasant proprietor sf — 
what effect would a class of peasant proprietors have on cultivation 
as compared with large capitalists ? Would the results be similar to 
those in France, where peasant proprietorship fosters economy, a 
respect for property, forethought and industry ? 

3. How far are zemindars, absentees ? — the causes, remedies ? 

4. To what extent is a taste for gardening spreading among 
zemindars, and educated natives — ^how could it be more extensively 
promoted as a morning amusement for natives in offices ? instances 
of any natives who have devoted much time and money to gardening. 
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fuhlio^ be established in native towns? 

6. In what respect would the introduction of the study of agri- 
eidtural cliemktrg and of the elements of Botany in a popular form 
in Anglo-Yernacular schools tend to lessen that gnlpli which now 
exists between the educated classes and the rural population ? 

7. The practicability of evening classes for teaching the ryots to 
read.^ 

8. How far are the ryots becoming more aware of the great 
world beyond their marlcet town 

9. Poverty among the ryots, how pre-disposing to disease? to 
cheating ? 

10. 'Would an encumlered estate commission^ which has worked 
so well in Ireland, be suited for India ? 

11. Is there a strong desire among ryots for the possession of 
land, so as to lead to habits of prudence and economy ? 

12. Are there many remains of old Jaghires in Bengal? 

13. Is the minute sub-division of land according to Hindu law 
carried out much ? what are its effects ? 

14. The proportion of landliolders to the rest of the population ? 

15. To what extent do the ryots purchase things not produced in 
their own district ? 

16. Any cases of poor ryots who have risen to be zemindars or to 
a good social position ? 

17. Many sub-tenures amounting to ten ? 

18.. Do many of the rural population emigrate to towns? the 
effects on their morals and on w’^ages ? 

19. To what extent are the temindars ‘‘rotting in idleness?^’ 
its causes and remedies ? 

20. Are the ryots as attached to their native villages as formerly ? 

21. Has the naih (agent) as much influence as formerly over the 
zemindar ? 

22. Are %emindars as litigious as formerly ? 

23. Are the peasantry, though unlettered^ not ignorant ? Give 
examples, illustrations. 

24. Signs of agricultural improvement within the last twenty 
years as contrasted witl^i manufacturing improvement ? 

1 In the North West Provinces of India in 1852, 10,000 Eupees were spent by 
Government in the establishment of public gardens. Tbe author of Seir 
Mutahherim remarked last century ‘‘a, garden, an orchard— being time out of 
mind as free to all the world all over India as is a well or a tank, nothing 
amazes and disgusts the Hindustanees more when they come to Calcutta than 
to find so many seats and gardens all shut up.**' 

2 I have met with cases of evening schools attended solely by ryots. In England 
one per cent, of tbe rural population, attend such schools. In France 12 per cent. 
In Eussia they are rapidly on the increase. 
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25. How far is there a growth of a feeling of indepMenee among 
ryots ? its causes and probable results ? 

26. Are Middlemen on the increase ? the evils inflicted by them 
in rack-renting, etc., etc. 

27. The condition of the ri/ots before the Permament Settlement, 
and their relation at that period to the landlords ? 

28. The different alwabs (fees) levied by zemindars? 

29. Torture, how far practised now and formerly ? the different 
inodes ? 

III. 

Asteology and Witchceaet. 

Human nature in India, as in Europe, wishes to pry into 
the future, whether the fingers, the chattering of crows, or 
the stars are to he guides; in India the feeling against 
witches even lately was as strong as in England two centuries 
ago, thus in Mhow between 1800 and 1823, 2,500 witches 
were put to death. ^ 

1. Charmers for snahe bites, their numbers, pay, and how far 
really successful ? the influence of music over snakes ? 

2. Are JExpellers of BJiuts or Devils many, their influence? 

3. Various kinds of mantras, such as the paneU mantra, etc., etc.? 

4. Witches, their localities, emoluments, number, how detected, 
any put to death last century in Bengal, the various kinds of witch- 
craft? 

5. Divination by the hand ; its various kinds, — books on, — ^is the 
practice general ? 

6. Auguries, by what birds ? how taken ? what is the reliance 
placed on them now ? 

7. Mesmerism {JJhdrdn Mantra), to what extent known to the old 
Hindus — ^liow practised now and by whom ? 

8. Sleiglit-of-liand tricks, the number and emoluments of its pro- 
fessors — instances of common tricks practised in Bengal ? 

9. Belief in Fairies, Apparitions, illustrations of its extent and 
influence ? much on the decline ? 

10. Gypsies or Naths, their numbers, morals, means of support? 
influence among the people, language, religion, ceremonies at 
marriages, births, funerals ? 

11. Are casting the evil eye and other ineantations common? 

1 Seethe Asiatic Animal Begister, 1301; the Asiatic Journal 1823, on trials 
for witchcraft among Hindus. 
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12, Treasiire-finderSj — thief deteetorSf fortune-tellers^ astrologers, 
their numbers, profits ? 

13, Breams, various kinds of? who interpret them ? their profits ? 
analysis of vernacular books that treat of them ? 

14, Omens, Qha/rms, and signs of futurity, various kinds in use ? 

IV. 

Beggaes and Vagrants. 

The "beggar class are not unworthy of consideration in 
India — in England they are the subjects of various books : 
who does not remember Burnses poem on the Jolly Beggars, 
or some of the exquisite traits about them in Goldsmith^s and 
Crabbers Poems ? 

1. The proportion of beggars from clioioe or from necessity, or on 
religious grounds ? 

2, The extent of beggars’ beats? — ^more beggars in town or 
country ? their profits, their amusements ? 

3. Are beggars much addicted to thieving or other crimes ? Do 
many beggars feign llindness, dumbness, lameness, or practise other 
impositions? 

4, Falirs or Sanyasis — their habits, beat, profits, impositions, 
— which axe worse, Hindu or Musulman fakirs ? why do they call 
themselves Padris ? 

5, Mendicant musicians — ^their number, profits, skill, social posi- 
tion? Vagrant tradesmen, ditto. 

6, Is not the present indiscriminate charity to heggars the mother 
of idleness and crime ? 

7, Where do beggars find shelter in the rains, in illness ? 

8. Are Hindus or Musulmans kinder to beggars ? 

9. Why do most of the mendicant orders choose Ram for their 
patron ? 

10. Bo many beggars flock to towns? the causes? how far is the 
want of peasant proprietorship a cause of beggary ? 

V. 

Calcutta. 

Calcutta, the city of palaces and pigsties,” requires a sepa- 
rate Sociological niche for itself, — ^yet how little is really 
known of this collmiesoi nations! Purnea furnishes to it 
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syces, — Orissa, bearers, — Bebat, Dxirwans, — Central India, 
opium merchants, — Kabul, torses and fruit-sellers, — Chitta- 
gong, boatmen; — while those semi- Asiatics, the Greeks, supply 
leading merchants. 

In prosecuting enquiries on the various classes of popula- 
tion, the trades and handicrafts in Calcutta and the large 
cities of India, there is a model paper on that subject, pub- 
lished in the Royal Asiatic Society's Transactions, in relation 
to Bareilly, 1826, vol. i. pp. 467-484, treating of the pro- 
gress in civilization, dress, amusements, food, houses, peculiar 
usages, habits and wants of the people of Bareilly. Many of 
the questions there propounded are applicable ceteris paribus 
to Benares, Bombay, Madras, etc. 

1. The proportion of the adult ^population born in the city.^ 

2. The grouping of the population into classes inhabiting different 
localities according to occupation, social grade, and hirth place ? 

3. Afghans, their numbers, occupation, moral condition — do they 
assert their Jewish descent ? 

4. Armenians^ ditto, their decrease ; any connection kept up with 
Armenia or Russia ; their colloquial language I 

5. Chinese,^ how far do they retain their country’s mode of living ? 
their morals, localities, numbers, language used, employments ? 

6. Hast Indians ^ NTot a welding of the European and Asiatic as 
the English were of the Korman and Saxon — effect of intermarriage . 
among themselves ; are they dying out ? 

7. Fer inghees, who so called — origin of the word ? 

8. Greeks ditto, how far do they adopt English habits and cus- 
toms — their habits as contrasted with those of English merchants ; 
any connection kept up with Russia or Greece ? 

9. Jains, their numbers and social position ? 

10. their numbers, wealth, and social position? what im- 
pression do they make on Hindus ? their language, how far In- 
dianised 

11. Merchant princes, is the name still applicable in Calcutta and 
Bombay ? 

12. Mixed Classes, many such, bs, Firalis, etc., etc. 

^ Half the adult j)opiilatxou of London is bom in the Provinces. 

2 636 Armenians in Calcutta in 1837. 

3 There were 362 in 1837. ^ 4,746 in 1837. 

® There were in Calcutta 307 Jews in 1837. 

® The Alexandrian Jews were hellenised. 
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13. Moguls, their numbers, morals, social position, — many directly 
of Persian or Tartar origin ? 

14. Micsulmans; are they very stationary? are they rising in 
social importance ? their social morality as contrasted with that of 
the Hindus ? are coffee shops common among them ? ditto gambling ? 
the number of Arabic and Persian schools among them ? their feelings 
towards Hindus ? many Hajis or Saids among them ? Bo they read 
the Eulma on Friday, in the mosques ? 

15. Far sees y their number, social status — are their prejudices de- 
caying? their PancJiwgaU? observance of Hew Year's day, and of 
the birth day of Zoroaster,— ceremonies in honor of the dead. — 
Commercial enterprise, charities, language, literature, caste dis- 
putes ; when did they first come ? the condition of their females, — 
their liturgies, — how far do they adopt Hindu customs ; ditto 
English ? 

16. Portuguese, their number,^ are they increasing ? their influ- 
ence ; the language used j are any of pure origin ? are their priests 
improving ? the effect of their example on Hindus ? 

17. Sanskrit Colleges* Are there more than 100 ? the highest 
emoluments in them ^as contrasted with former days ? state of 
learning among pupils and teachers ? 

18. Seiks ; their numbers, — are many able to read the Granth? 
their occupations ? 

19. Young Bengal ; how far does he really differ from his 
countrymen, and how far is it mere varnish? are his peculiarities 
on the increase or decrease ? are there many out of Calcutta ? The 
period when young Bengalism arose ? 

20. Account of the following classes, their numbers, profits, and 
social position, — bird sellers, glass-blowers, firework-makers, dyers, 
shell-workers, smiths, cattle doctors, yogis, weavers, divers, butchers, 
fowlers, bookbinders, druggists, bakers, gardeners, wasliermen, con- 
fectioners, barbers, sweepers, shoemakers, carpenters, masons? 

21. The origin of the names of the streets with notices of the 
individuals, or of tbe circumstances or particular trades, that gave 
them those names ? 

22. The various cries made in the streets by ha'wkers or sellers ? 

23. Bescribe the numbers, profits, and social condition of the 
following classes— street sellers, street buyers, street finders, street 
performers, artists, showmen, street artizans or working pedlars, 
street laboz'ers. 


1 3,181 in 1837. 
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VI 

Ceremonies/ Eites. 

1. ShradMaS) tBe ceremonies and expenses connected with them 
now, as contrasted with former times, and in the various castes ? 

2. The chief gram devatas (village gods); the origin of their 
worship, the mode of conducting it. Ai*e there more than 100 ? 

3 . Bo Sm&m or Mimilmans expend more on their rites and 
ceremonies? 

4. The profits and numbers of those who him the dead ? ^ 

5. Is the practice of shaUng hands and of other English customs 
increasing much ? 

6. On imestikire of the Foita^ is it usual to keep a piece of iron 
as a charm against hJmts (ghosts) ? is the party confined for eleven 
days'?'' 

7. Are €om.pulsory pujas much practised, such as throwing an 
image at night at a rich man’s door that he may be compelled to 
perform a puja ? 

8. Bescribe the worship of SUoIa^ Wag Manasa^ TTlauta Devi ; the 
Shasti, Bheki, Govardan, and Ganesh Pujas, — their origin, extent, 
expenses, by what classes conducted, the temples, festivals con- 
nected with them ? 

9. Agni Fiija and Sitrjea Fuja, to what extent — with what 
pomp and expense, celebrated in former times ? by what classes ? 

10. The various prayers and gesticulations connected with the 
almih, how far observed, and by what classes now r 

11. Parrots, how trained to repeat Radha Krishna,^ 

12. How far are the following practices now generally observed 
and by what classes? First morning prayer to the Guru? the 
Gangdstah ; 24: Madras ; prandyam? Gumahhi^ Gaytrijap^ Artipan- 
clia pradip, Faneliagni, Fas sanshar ? — marks of caste or sects in the 
forehead ? — women worshipping the dheloi to cure the scurvy and 
itch ? 

13. Fasting y how far observed now, compared with former days; 
the Mkadasi how kept, and by whom ? 

14. Funerals j their expense ; ceremonies ; period of mourning, 
in different castes ; do women accompany the corpse ? four modes 
of disposing of a corpse. — ^How far observed now, compared with 
former days ? 

15. Are lamps often sent floating down a stream as an omen? 

^ Rama Murda Farish died at Calcutta about 1835, worth five or six lacs, 
which he gained by burning the dead at NimtoUah. 
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16. Are tliorns often put under the feet of a woman who dies 
pregnant ? 

17. Is there much ohseiwance now of Bas Sndn, Bas Ban f 

18. Describe the ceremonies/ and among what classes practised, in 
the worship of books, birds, stones, fish ? 

19. Jogi’s suspension of breath, postures, etc., etc., how far kept 
up now, and by what training ? 

20. In 'the Iloli fedival^ are there less obscene words and figures 
than formerly ? is the castor oil tree planted as a kind of maypole ? 

21. Is the Navami generally practised ? ^ 

22. Chagdd^ near Calcutta, the reason for its being a city of refuge 
for outcasts, the numbers that resort to it ? other similar places in 
Eengal. 

23. Was the burying lepers alive much practised formerly ? ditto 
burning alive ? 

24. Human sacrifices were formerly offered up at KsHr near Burd- 
wan, at Yogadyea, at Kerilatta near Moorshedahad, to Kali at 
Brahmanitola near NTadaya, to Manasa, at Chitpore, Kalighat, — 
instances handed down by tradition ? 

25. How was the 'char ah celebrated formerly ? instances in its 
practice of the tongue being pierced with a bayonet ? of a snake’s tail 
put through the tongue ? 

26. Birth ceremonies ; such as Jal karan or giving honey at first 
seeing a son ,* naming a child twelve days after birth ; bringing him 
out at three months’ old j feeding him at six months old j shaving 
the head at three years old — how far practised and by what castes ? 

27. In marriages^ are the lagan^atriha, tying the garments of 
parties together, much used? how do marriage ceremonies differ 
according to caste, rank, etc. 

VII. 

Classes. 

1. In the upper classes^ do many families die out? the causes? 

2. Causes tending to create a middle class in Bengal? 

3. Any probability of approximating the Hindus and Hast Indians 
in closer mutual sympathy-— was the aversion less in former days 
than now ? 

4. The FQriuguese---)iQw many of European origin, their peculiar 
customs and mode of life ? their infiaenee over natives ? their morals 
and energy as contrasted with those of natives? 

^ That is, placing the first fruits of grain in harvest time at the door. 
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5. Tlie use of a native landed mutocracy as a shield against the 
despotism of a ruler or of a multitude ? 

6. Are there many lldoh Brahmam ? is their colour the effect of 
elimate ? are they of Hindu origin ? 

7. The duration of life among the upper and lower classes of 
Hindusj and the professional classes particularly, as showing the 
effect of temperance, mental occupation and bodily exercise ? 

8. Are old men very garrulous ? are there many old men ? to what 
age have some lived ? 

9. Cmte^ how far on the decline, and the causes of the decline ? 
are the mrna smlcara or mixed castes on the increase ? illustrations 
of the lower castes rising in the social scale, the causes? are the 
rules for expulsion from caste strictly observed ? 

10-, Familm that existed before the Huhammadan invasion. 

vm. 

COMMEBCE, 

The commercial classes in India haye always occupied a 
eonspicuGus place ; even in Menu^s time they held the purse 
•■strings, and have been less than other classes subject to 
priestly influence hence the great sects of Jains in Hajpu- 
tana and Central India, the Oswals of Behar, and Vaishnabs 
of Bengal have the greatest number of converts among the 
traders; the Marwari merchants are Jains, and the Ghosains 
are Vaishnabs, Eeligious reform found its votaries most in 
France among the Huguenot merchants ; in the middle ages 
among the Belgian and Italian traders ; and in Russia among 
the mercantile classes ; the municipalities in the middle ages, 
mainly composed of the trading classes, were buffers against 
feudal and priestly oppression, 

1. Why dp Bmiyas (shop keepers) in Behar rank with Yaisyas ? 
their education and social position in Bengal — are many of them 
sureties — many foreigners among them — ^their profits ? 

2. Maimjms (moneylenders) how far do their exactions extend— 
.are they less now than formerly — their numbers — do many rise to 
a high position in native society ? 

3. The native merchant their rise and social influence — 

4o their sons follow their father’s pursuits? 

4. To what extent has the decay in ancient Indian articles of 
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production and trade been compensated by new sources of produc- 
tion and trade ? 

5. Indigo/ the accounts of it in Hindu books— also of tobaccoj 
sugar, cotton? 

6. The influences of foreign trade on the dress, food, habits, 
opinions, of natives ? 

7. How far are native merchants likely to form a quasi a^istocrmg^ 
or an upper middle class? 

8. Natim merehanis, how far liable to the charge of ostentation, 
avarice, vulgarity? how far do they rise into a higher grade, and 
their conduct in it ? 

9. The effect of commercial legislature on commercial morality, as 
shown in the Small Cause and Insolvent Courts ? 

10. (bankers), their number, emoluments, social position ? 

IL Causes of the decreasing social intercourse between Europeans 

and natives — remedies? 

IX. 

CONVEESATION AND SoCIAL InTEECODHSE. 

Conversation, or tb^p feast of reason and the flow of soul/^ 
is as popular with the Bengali as with the European. 

L The subjects of conversation 20 years ago as contrasted with 
the. present. 

2. The subjects of conversation common to the educated and un- 
educated classes. 

3. The favourite times for conversation ; how different ffom the 
English? 

4. Bo any classes converse on subjects not relating to their daily 
life and oceu^ations? 

5: Are Riddles much used ? — a collection of them a desideratum « 

6. Jesters how far employed, their numbers and emoluments — 
is jesting much used? illustrations of it ? 

7. VaishnaM or BaUas\ conversation — how do they differ in 
subject and moral tone ? 

8. Is there much discussion in Hindoo society — on what topics ? 
is it angry at times ? 

9. The effect on conversation of the absence oi female society ? 

10. Topics in the %enana^ among educated, uneducated ? among 
country or town people ? 

11. Amongwhat classes are Ghost stories most common? men- 
tion twelve specimens of different kinds. 

^ In the Faneha Tantra^ a work twelve centuries old at least, We have an 
acoouht of a jackal who tumbled into an indigo vat; 
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X. 

Criminal, or Dangerous, Classes. 

1. How can a system of education be extended adapted to tlie 
circumstances of those who form the raw materials of the dangerous 
and criminal classes ? 

2. How far is 'poverty the parent of crime in Bengal ? Do. op- 
pressmi ? Do. the Guru Malmshay system 9 

3. Jails, how far objects of terror and shame to natives? in what 
districts is the name “our father-in-law’s house’’ given to the jail ? 
are re- committals frequent? Are Reformatories for juvenile crimi- 
nals desirable ? the effect of teaching prisoners agriculture ? 

4. Is the tlumnah looked upon as a school where old offenders 
teach young ones crime ? 

5. Eeceivers of stolen goods ; any approximate estimate of their 
number and profits ? 

6. Has the punishment of death much effect in lessening capital 
offences? 

7. The proportion that can read and twite intelligibly in the 
dififerent jails ?^ 

8. Is infantieide common among the poor?^ Do. incest? 

9. Is perjury or forgery on the increase ? the causes ? 

10. Eiver Thagi common? Ditto poisoners ? 

11. The infiiience of age and sex on crime?. 

12. Crime in different districts, and in various castes, particularly 
among Hindus and Muhammadans, how it differs in number, variety, 
heinousness ? 

13. Is there more crime in foivrt or in the country ? 

14. Juvenile delinquents j their number, offences? 

15. Has the autobiography of a thief ever been written? 

16. Is Professor ‘Wilson’s remark correct, “in the great towns of 
India the profiigacy bears no comparison to that of London or Paris ?” 

XL 

Debating Societies. 

Debating Societies or Literary Clubs have sprung up in 
shoals both in Calcutta and the Mofussil within the last twelve 

1 In Liverpool it was ascertained lately that out of 19,336 persons apprehended 
in nine months, only 3 per cent, could read or write well enough for any available 
purpose. 

^ It is so in the manufacturing districts of England, and among the Rajputs. 
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years ; they are nuclei for educated yoimg menj and are con- 
genial to the oriental habit which loves : we need a 
kind, however, like the Young Men's Associations of England, 
in which not only lectures might be delivered or essays read, 
but night classes might be formed for improvement in litera- 
ture and science. 

1. The number and duration of Debating Societies in cities 
during the last twenty years, the subjects discussed and social status 
of the members ? 

2. Ditto in the country ? 

3. In what respects are they improving as to the choice of subjects 
and the mode of conducting the meetings ? 

4. What social influence do they exercise in the family or on 
others? 

5. A history of the Dha/rma Sabka, its leaders, quarrels, induenee ? 

6. Of the Brahma Sabha, ditto, ditto ? 

7. Account of any other meetings or reunions among Hindus with 
their social influence ? 

XIL 

Diseases. 

1. The social and. moral causes of insanitg among natives? 
Among what castes is it more prevalent, and why ? 

2. Are Albinos numerous, the causes ? 

3. What nervous diseases are regarded as being from a bhut 
(demon), requiring mantras ? 

4. Nahra — Inoculation for small pox — Leprosy ^ — their respective 
modes of treatment in ancient and modern times ? how they differ ? 
are lepers now treated kindly? 

5. Hindu Physicians, their various remedies for eye diseases f 

6. Are diseases from dissipation among Young Bengal on the 
increase ? 

7. What diseases indicate the social condition of the people, such 
as those of the eye, brain ? 

8. Hospitals i by what castes most attended, particularly Brahmans, 
Khaistas, Musulmans — and from what localities ? 

9. The relative mortality and ntdlity of each sex, and of the lead- 
ing castes in Bengal. 

10. Is the duration of life in inverse ratio to fecundity? 

11. The influence of employmenU on health in Ben^ral, how shewn? 
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12. Yarioiis remedies for smJce liies? any of real efficacy? 

13. Wative medtemes, in what estimation held by educated natives ? 

14. Is mortality in ^artmUion on the increase ? 

15. "Was Cholera an epidemic among natives a century ago? 

XIII. 

Boctoes. 

The haUraj (indigenous doctor) is a great favourite in native 
society and has been the cayse of an enormous number of 
deaths. The Bengali class of the Medical College is, as it 
gradually developes, lessening this evil ; Dr. Wise has writ- 
ten ably on this class and on Hindu medicine. 

1. Kalirajis^ whether are Hindu or Musulman ones more numerous 
or more skilful — their castes— their pay now and in former days ? 

2. Imculafors^ are there more Hindus or Musulmans — the incanta- 
tions used — their invocations of Sitola — their fees — caste — mode of 
treatment ? 

3. Vaidyas (native doctors), their chief localities in Bengal, the 

proportion that can read Sanskrit, their pay and social position — an 
account of the-^^^^^ Vaidyas^ BehatuVaidyaSy Ghasi VaidyaSyJIaturya 
Vaidyas ? » 

4. Midivivesy Cuppers, Leech sellers, their skill, pay, numbers ? 

5. English educated native doctors, are their social position and 
pay increasing? 

6. Ditto Bengali educated ? 

XIY. 

Domestic. 

Home has well been styled the seed vessel of society, 
where the next generation must germinate.” 

1. Is hospitality as much practised now as formerly ? and with as 
rigid a regard to caste ? 

2. The home influences of wives and daughters on educated 
natives ? 

3. Is the family tie very strong among Hindus? illustrate by 
examples. 
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XV, 

Dramas, Jatras. 

The Sanskrit Drama, so well translated by Dr. Wilson, pre- 
sents a rich harvest of information on the social condition of 
the Indian aristocracy, females and Pandits, eighteen centuries 
ago. In the Sdrada tilaka of the twelfth century, we have 
sketches of the various classes of females, of the Jogis, 
Buddhists, snake catchers, Pandits ; the Mnganlehlm treats 
of the kings of Kalinga and Assam— as the Bomayan does of 
society 2,500 years ago, Wor have the last ten years been 
barren in the department of dramatic vernacular literature — 
as the many Bengali dramas on the subjects of Kulinism/^ 

Widow re-marriage,^^ etc. show. 

1. Account of the llimm or professional jesters. 

2. A list of the various jatras, their authors, subjects, influence. 

3. Ditto Edsas. 

4. An analysis of the vernacular dramas written during the last 
twenty years. 

XVI. 

Dress.^ 

1. Is the Masulmm dress superior in any points to the Hindu ? 

2. Was the needle totally unknown to the Hindu ? is there any 
Hindu word to express sewing with the needle ? ^ 

3. Do any Hindus now object to garments made by a Moslem 
needle f 

4. Were there any tailors in ancient times among the Hindus ? 

5. Do Hindu females wash their linen often — is soap coming into 
use among them ? 

1 A suitable dress for females, decent, yet national, is a desideratum. Some 
Hindu females have adopted the English dress, but they look exactly like Portu- 
guese Ayahs, or the black dolls that hang in London over pawn-brokers’ shops. 
Why should, this he ? The sdri, it is true, is not sufficient, but in Bahar we 
find the petticoat {lohmiga) and boddice {Jcurtd) have been introduced from the 
west of India, and more than one-fourth of the Bahar women have adopted it. 
Some of the Eajput women in Bahar use long-drawers like the Musiilmaii ladies. 
The males are better off as to di’ess, but in their disuse of the turban, substituting 
for it a cap, they benefit only the eye doctors and spectacle makers, furnish- 
ing them with more patients, — as the eyes having no shade like what the turban 
gives, become weak; — such has been the case in Egypt, since the Turkish Fez 
has been introduced. 

2 8m properly means passing the shuttle in the act of weaving. 
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6. "Wliat Hindus •will not drink water out of a girFs hands unless 
she is first tattooed on the arms and breast ? 

7. Would the wearing of hoards be useful for Hindus ? 

8. Should Hindus take off their shoes in an European house, or 
their turbans on entering a place of worship ? 

XVII. 

Dbinking Habits. 

In Menu’s days liquors were allowed, and ancient Hindu 
history gives many a curious revelation on this point. 

1. Are drinking habits more prevalent among the Hindus or among 
Mmulmans 9 how was it 30 years ago compared with the present 
time? 

2. Are Hindus quarrelsome in their cups ? 

3. Is smoking Ganja, Gharus, or Opium more destructive ; — which 
is more common? Ho Hindu females smoke much? When was 

introduced ? Hitto ? 

4. How far is the increase of drinking owing to domestic discomfort 9 

5. How far do crimes attended with violence, arise from mtoxica- 
Mon? ‘ho\Y far is insanity the result of intemperance ? 

6. The effect of intemperance in producing pauperism? 

7. The connection between ablmri shops y public-houses, and crime ? 

8. Is drinking hrandy a frequent practice with Young Bengal? 

XVIIL 

Education, in its Social ‘Bbaiiing. 

The consideration of the School system in its social influ- 
ences is a very important subject, as well as the enquiry, how 
far the competitive system is injurious so far as it treats hoys 
as race horses, — trains them not for general use but to run 
for particular prizes, — ^promotes cramming, and mere book- 
knowledge; — leads to the neglect of the mass of the hoys 
in a school, tempting the Masters, hy attending to a few 

fugle hoys,” to gain more praise for their school. 

There is a tendency among Hindus like the man in the 
fable, to cry out nothing like leather, and to regard education 
as the panacea for all evils. Lord Brougham describes such 
persons as being like those who would trust to the effects of 
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diet and regimen wien tte plague is raging, and Dr, Arnold 
remarked, '' Education is wanted to improve the physical con- 
dition of the people : and yet iMr 'phydcal condition must he 
improved, before they can he suscejoUble of ediicationJ^ You 
may educate the upper classes highly, hut the masses are the 
basis of the social pyramid; without this being secure, the 
apex has no stability ; brute force and the black cap are at best 
but temporary expedients, 

1. How far are improved of cleanliness, order, punctuality, 
truthfulness, an improved standard of dress and living, and a de- 
velopment of character promoted by Anglo-Yernacular Schools? 

2. Ditto by or village Schools ? 

3. The action of Anglo- Vernacular and Guru Mahashay Schools 
on the family circle in raising the moral and intellectual tone ? 

4. Any social evils arising from the training adopted for native 
girls in some Mission female scJmls f The remedy ? 

5. How far are the following remarks, made in England, applica- 
ble to India? 

There is a practical standard in the minds of the people, beyond 
which the education of the masses cannot be carried. If Government 
raise the standard, people diminish the time of children’s attendance.” 

6. The social importance of teaching in all schools, the doctrines 
of political economy on labour, capital, wages, interchange, money, 
— as also the elements of agricultural chemistry. 

7. Mental ignorance, how far productive of moral depravity 

8. How far do social discomforts fret and enfeeble the masses, and 
render them unfit for higher thoughts ? 

9. Is intemperance greater in proportion among the educated or 
uneducated classes ? 

10. How far is the following statement, made by an educated 
native, correct ? 

Natives educated in the Government Colleges^ do not often fulfil 
the hope inspired by their academic career; they do not follow up 
their studies ; they unlearn what they have learnt, sink in the mass 
with all the enervating environments of Indian life — the hookah 
and the zenana do their sure work.^’ 

11. Does not the social condition of the masses render a grant- 
in-aid system as inapplicable, as would be a voluntary system at the 
time of plague and pestilence ? 

^ Dr. Mouat, Inspector of Jails in Bengal, skows in Hs Eetnrns for 1860, tliat 
out of 73,000 criminals in the Bengal and Behar jails that year, 93 per cent, were 
utterly ignorant of reading and wnting. 
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12. How far does scLool education monld the social institutions 
of the country and how far is it moulded by them ? 

13. The social importance of schools of hidmtrial art ? 

14. Ditto ditto of Agricultural schools? 

15. The tolas (or Sanskrit Colleges)— the social causes leading to 
their decline. Any improvement in the subjects taught, or the mode 
of teaching ? What great teachers are there now ? 

16. The probable reflex influence of requiring a knowledge of 
reading and writing from all classes, as a qualiflcation for office? 

17. The probable influence of the diversity examination in giving 
a preponderance to cramming and memory work, to the neglect of 
cultivating the faculty of observation? 

18. Is it desirable that up to 6 years of age girls should be taught 
with boys 

19. How far are the Guru Mahashays^ as a class, guilty of the 
charges of teaching their pupils theft and lying, and of inflicting severe 
punishments ? What has been the occupation of the fathers of 
those teachers generally ? 

20. A list of Yernacular authors and able teachers produced by 
the Sanskrit Colleges ? 

XIX. 

Females. 

1 . How far are the following remarks on Hindu females correct 
in different localities : Ministers to the capricious sensuality of their 
arrogant lords. — The feeling of natural affection is comparatively 
weak — held under the jealousy of restraint, they become callous to all 
finer sensibilities ? Cases of arim, con, very seldom occur in re- 
spectable Hindu families. The life of a Hindu widow is wretched in 
the highest degree. 

2. To what extent can natch (dancing) girls read ? their influences 
and emolument now as compared with former days ? 

3. Do Hindu females often hear religious or other loohs read to 
them?^ 

4. What is the knowledge females acquire independent of loolcs ^ 

5. Mention female authors of past and present times. 

6. Is the practice of females blackening their teeth and eyes, of 
Moslem origin ? 

7. Are the angia, hurti^ pyjamahs much in use ? 

In Kabul the custom is for boys and girls from 5 to 12 years of age to attend 
the same school. 

® In Kabul many of the females are better acquainted with religious hooks 
than the males. 
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8. At what age are females considered old women? Do females 
become really oU at thirty ? what is their influence and conduct then ? 

9. Are Musulman females less luxurious and extravagant than 
Hindu ones ? 

10. What are the recreations oi females? is kite flying such? 

11. Are Hindu and Musulman females fond of emir older mg and 
of flowers? 

12. Are quarrels numerous among females ? are they very jealous? 

13. How far do females win and retain their Jiusland^s affections ? 

14. What is the average time men remain widowers ? 

15. How far practically is a system of austerity carried out with 
regard to widows ? what means of support have they generally ? 

16. If a woman washes off paint from her forehead, is it con- 
sidered a sign of her wishing her husband’s death ? 

17. What has been the success of the working of the act for the 
remarriage of Hindu widows as to numbers and respectability ? 

18. How far do women rule their husbands at home? Many 
Hindu gentlemen henpecked ?’’ 

XX., 

Festivals? 

Festivals for religious or commemorative purposes have 
always exercised great influence on social life, whether "we 
look to the national games and assemblages of ancient Greeks, 
to those of the middle ages in Europe, or to those of recent times 
in England and France- Who can forget Washington Irving^s 
vivid picture of Christmas and merry England in the olden 
time ? But among the Hindus they have been pre-eminently 
influential as being interwoven so closely into the religion of 
the country. All the mighty minds of India in former days 
saw what a great effect they produced on all classes: lienee 
Vaishnabs and Saktas alike, though differing in other points 
widely, have agreed in patronising them. 

1. The classes of society that do not attend festivals now, but did 
once — ^why have they discontinued ? 

2. The influence of festivals on the family relation^ particularly 
on women and children ? 

3. Any change and improvements in the mode of conduetinq 
festivals ? 
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4. How far are festivals become more occasions of trade or amuse- 
ment than formerly ? 

5. Wbat festivals Lave hecome moxe popular tban others — the 
causes? 

6. How far is the observance of festivals on the decline f 

7. Is there much sale of native books or of European articles at 
festivals ? 

8. Are festivals good times for holiing religious discussions^ such 
as are practised by missionaries ? 

9. The moral and social influence of festivals in bringing the 
male and female sexes more together ? 

10. The various customs, ceremonies, connected with the first day 
of neio year? 

11. How far festivals, such as the Soli^ contribute to idleness and 
dissipation? 

12. Any observance like April fool or the Maypole in the JEColi'i 

13. Mention Obsolete festivals y and new ones, such as the 
datrif 

14. Barwari puja, how far observed now, and by whom ; its 
origin ? Ditto the JSfag panchami in Bengal. 

15. An accurate description of the Hindu fasts and the festivals 
in the district? of their origin, the significance of their peculiar 
ceremonies, how observed by different castes ? 

16. Ditto of the Musulman. 

17. Sunday, how spent by different classes of natives? Is it a 
day of pleasure ? 

18. On MaJcar Sanlcranti, til seeds are eaten after dinner, and the 

sun is the only deity worshipped — ^why ? « 

19. Is the JEloli a kind of AU EooTs day ? 

20. Describe the following practices — On Gadi padva, nim leaves 
are chewed, and puja paid to an Almanac ,* on the Mam Nabami 
a recitation of Eamayun, Nwrujal Purnima, cocoa nuts are thrown 
into the sea. On the Bewdli worship is paid to books. 

21. What festivals are observed by particular castes or by women 
only? 

XXL 

Fishermen and Boatmek. 

1. What boats are not in build of indigenous origin? 

2. The castes that almost exclusively furnish boatmen, — why 
chiefly from Chittagong or Furridpore ? 

3. The morals of boatmen when separated from their families ? 

4. In what respects are boatmen equal in skill to sailors ? 

VOL. II. — [new series]. s 
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5. The peculiarities of tHe boatmen’s language ; is it the same as 
the Musulman-Bengali; a collection of the songs they sing when 
rowing ? 

6. "Why few Hindus are boatmen ? 

7. The number of Uatmen in Calcutta, are they on the increase 
or decrease ? the causes ? 

8. Sailors^ how' yictimised on landing, in punch-houses, and by 
crimps ? 

9. The various classes of fishermen^ their profits now and for- 
merly ? 

XXII. 

!Food. 

The nature of food has much to do with bodily and mental 
vigour, although different nations in this point have their 
respective tastes; a Frenchman wiU eat a rat or a frog or 
horseflesh with a gout^ that will make an Englishman almost 
vomit. The Englishman in like manner dislikes the oceans 
of ghi and quantities of high seasoning that enter into a Ben- 
gali's cuisine, while on the other hand the Bengali shudders 
at a calf being an object of mastication. 

1. The different kinds of curries^ their use, expense of prepara- 
tion, and how far their high seasoning is conducive to health ? 

2. How far does the diet of Hindus preserve from certain diseases, 
but promote others ? 

3. The effect of a mgetalh diet on certain mental qualities, such 
as courage? 

4. Tea driaking, how far is it becoming popular ? 

5. 'Why was a fish diet allowed to Bengal, but prohibited to up- 
country Brahmans ? 

6. Is adulteration of food common? illustrations of it with its 
evils. 

7. Illustrate the following statement: ‘‘the fare on which a Son- 
thal, a Cole, and a Garrow, will thrive, is utterly unsuited to the 
Bengali, the Assamese, and the Mugh.^^ 

XXIII. 

Houses, 

The dwellings of the poor and of the working classes have 
occupied much of the attention of philanthropists in England, 
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and ought to do so in India, where floors, walls, windows, are 
closely connected with questions of health and decency. 

1. How far are the present native houses so built as to conduce to 
indecency, vice, quarrels, drmikeimess, fllth, bad ventilation?^ 

2. Is the loitahhana of Hindu origin?® 

3. How far is the use of chairs preferable to the Asan or seat ? 

4. How can the following defects in tiled houses be remedied : 
exposure to wind and rain, cold in winter, hot in summer ? 

5. Mud huts, means to secure them against snake holes ? 

6. Is not the building of suburban houses for workmen in large 
towns desirable ? 

7. Is the northern side of a house invariably the Thalwr hhmmf 

XXIV, 

Kebanis OB ISTative Clebks. 

The Kerani system is so much the child of English trade 
and government as to demand special attention. One thing 
is clear, that as certain as English education has been limited 
almost exclusively in Bengal to the caste of Brahmans and 
Xhaistas, so have the chief occupations of its alumni been 
those of keranis or copyists — an efiectual way in many cases 
to turn an educated youth into a mere machine, and to render 
him simply an imitator or copyer — as he is a copyist. It is 
true in Northern India, from Eatamandu to Mhow, the Ben- 
gali is the Englishman's right hand — ^in what ?— -is it not too 
often as a machine for copying, as a sort of looking ^ass to 
reflect his views without having any views of his own. A 
writer on Indian history remarks on the kerani in his work : 
^^The eye seemed to communicate directly with the hand: 
there was no intervention of the brain. The intelligence of 

^ I allude here to an evil felt in England and Bnssia as highly demoralising, 
viz., a single sleeping-room for parties of diiferent sexes. The Santals, semi- 
civilized though they be, are in this respect ahead of Bengalis ; hoys and girls 
arrived at the age of puberty, have to sleep separately away from their parents in 
a particular part of the village. 

3 Hamilton Buclianan^s Bengal and Baber, vol. ii. p. 697, states, Its name is 
moslem and that a place of receiving company was introduced, when the example 
or command of these haughty conquerors rendered it necessary to secrete the women , 
this practice is not common in the South of India, where the manners of the 
Hindus are less altered ; the sofa made of wood, the carpets, and quilts seem to 
have been introduced by the Muhammadans.**— Bee Eirdt Arjmya, 
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tlie 'well tutored boy 'was seldom carried into the practicalities 
of actual life.’’ I trust this taint on the Bengali may soon 
cease. Happily the introduction of iron copying machines 
■will reduce in many cases the demand for machines of flesh. 

1. The total number of heranu employed in the different offices 
in Calcutta ; the average amount of their salaries ? 

2. The occupation of heranis^ leisure hours; how far does the 
business of their offices afford material for conversation in their 
leisure hours ? 

3. Do heranis keep up reading habits— if not, why ? 

4. How far does their knowledge ot English acquired at School 
decline in office ? 

5. How far do heranis read the new class of books in Vernacular 
literature} 

6. Are heranis chiefly of the hhaista caste or of the Brahman ? 

7. Banians (native) their past and present influence over Europe- 
ans, their profits ? 

XXV. 

Lakgijage. 

1. What is the source of that part of the Vernacular language 
which is not of Sanskrit or Persian origin ? Has it, like the lan- 
guages of South India, an affinity with the Tartarian dialects 
spoken in Central Asia.^ 

2. The dialectical varieties in the vernacular, how far are they 
divergencies of pronunciation and spelling, similar to those in the 
English and Italian dialects— their extent and causes ? Are they 
#n the iSicrease or decrease ? 

3. How far is Urdu declining in certain parts of India, as a col- 
loquial and written language ? the causes ? 

4. What influence is likely to be produced on the Bengali lan- 
guage by increased intercourse with Central India and the Xorth 
West? 

5. What language is likely to supplant the Bantal, is it the 
Bengali, Hindi, or Urdu? Ditto as regards the Asamese ? 

6. What effect on the structure of the vernaculars is likely to be 
produced by English educated natives ? 

7. What idioms in the vernacular language are most striking in 
contrast with those of the English and Drdu languages? 

8. The language used at Gour, had it a closer affinity to Hindi 
than to Bengali. 

i Caldwell’s Drayidian grammar affords many yaiuable hints on this subject. 
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9. Wliat old VernaeuUf exM among private families ? * 

10. Is the MxiBuhmn-Bengdi, used ehMy by persons who cannot 
read or write the Bengali, increasing as a dialect ? 

11. The past and present influence of Persian in Bengal ? 

12. The loundaries of the Bengali language in the Midnapur dis- 
trict bordering on Orissa and in Birbhum. on the Hindi-speahing 
districts.^ 

1 3. The vernacular language, how far in its progress does it illus- 
trate the varying features of mtioml cJmraoteTf habits, pursuits, 
social and mental development ? ^ 

14. Are the educated Bengalis so different from Italians, Poles, 
or Hungarians, as to havo patrioUc pding in favour of their 
native language ? 

15. Words in the vernacular having affinities with any Tartar or 
alorigimllm^nQ.ge^ 

16. Illustrations of the language of Flowers as used by Musul- 
mans and Hindus ? 

17. A list of those mrnaeular words not derived from Sanskrit or 
Persian — their probable origin ? 

18. Hames of places, persons, or things in the vernacular throw- 
ing any light on the origin and affinities of the mtim race f 

1 9. Cant language used by particular classes ? ^ 

XXVL 

Law anb Social State. 

The laws of a people have a very important bearing on 
their social development ; hence jurisprudence has well been 
defined, ‘^the law of humanity in society,^^ and the subject 
from this point of view has been taken up by the Social Science 
Association. 

L How far is the new Penal Code, as contrasted with the Ee- 
gulations, likely to affect the social condition of the people and 
mould their character; and how far is the social condition of the 
people likely to modify the working of this Code? 

1 Eesearck in other quarters ought to encourage it here; thus we find that the 
Pushtu, until lately considered a cdioquial dialect, had, as Captain Eaverty shows, 
MS. as early as 1417 a.d. 

2 Language has well been called a map of the manners and science of the 
people who speak it. Thus the term for a widow, Yidham^ showed that all widows 
were not burnt ; mpati^ a lord, the term for husband, indicated that he ruled. 

3 Colonel Sleeman in his Bamasceana giyes the language of Thugs. "We have 
in Bengal the language of boatmen. 
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2. How far iias the Fmehuyat or native jury system tended to 
raise tlie character of the people? how far is it popular? would the 
English Jury system be more efficient in this respect ? 

3. The Income Tax, its probable bearings on the iffiysical, social? 
and moral condition of the people ? 

4. Menu’s laws, how far did they influence the masses? 

5. The probable effects of msMng JSnglish the language of the 
Courts in its increasing the gulph between the English Judge and 
the masses? and in leaving the Judge and the people at the mercy 
of the interpreter ? 

6. The effect on society of the Hindu law of intestate property, 

7. Which is more favorable to the creation of a middle class and 
the elevation of the masses, a ^emindary, a village, or a ryotwary 
system? 

8 How would a law of primogemture be likely to work in India? 

9. Ditto a law like the French law of equal sul-Mpisionf 

10. In what respects is the social condition of the people different 
now from what it was in the Vedio age— in Menu^s— in Barn’s— in 
Kalidasa’s — in the Musulman ditto ? 

11. How far has law in India been the offspring, how far the 
parent of puUio opinion ? 

12. The working of the Small Cause Courts in checking or in- 
creasing a love for litigation and in promoting a regard to truth in 
dealings ? 

13. How far have native Educational endowments made the Pandits 
indolent by making them independent of their Scholars ? 

14. The value of village Municipal Institutions in preparing a 
people for self-government ? the remains of the old system in differ- 
ent parts of India ? 

15. The importance to India of English lawyers in India having 
a training not only in law books, but also in a knowledge of the 
social condition of the people ? 

XXVII. 

Maekiages. 

L Illustrations of the effects of eml/y ma/rriage physically, men- 
tally, socially? 

2. The causes and consequences of the expense of marriage 
ceremonies ? 

S. How far do marriage ceremonies vary according to caste, social 
position, etc . } 
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4. Wliat practices in the marriage mremonies as to length, expense, 
rites, ought to be discountenanced, what to be continued ? 

5. Does early marriage in India tend to check vice ? 

6. Is there a marriage in practice among the Hindus corresponding 
id Muhammadan niJchaf 

7. How far do marriages take place at a later period among 
educated natives — the effects ? 

8. Are Ghatah (Go betweens) many, their fees, — any ghatak re- 
gistries extant from Bullal Sen’s time, or three centuries ago ? 

9. The expense of marriage among the various castes or classes; 
are they on the increase or the decrease? 

XXVIII 

MxSCELLANEOXrS. 

1. The different modes of eahtdating time^ such ashy sand, water, 
the sun, the stars ? 

2. Is the Fmchayat much practised now ? was it ever in Bengal 
as much a part of the village system as in Central India ? 

8. The practicability and advantage of Mofussil Savings and Loan 
Banhs for the middle classes in the Mofussil, to promote provident 
habits and to rescue the Bayats from the Mahajans? ^ 

4. Is the cycle theory for nations, of weakness, vigour, maturity, 
decay, inapplicable to India ? 

5. The emigration to the Mauritius and 'W. Indies in its effects 
on the social condition of the emigrants and their families ; on the 
parties themselves on their return— are many remittances from 
emigrants made to their families ? 

6. To what type of the European character are the Bengalis likely 
to approximate — to the English or German, French or Italian? 

7. Are not mere ^English institutions as little adapted for India 
as they would be for France ? 

8. Oriental Bfistles^ their various ornaments, superscriptions and 
envelopes? 

9. Have cases been known in modern times of the following 
punishments being enforced — cutting off a Hindu’s tika (top knot), 
putting lime on one side of his face and ink on the other side, and 
leading him about on an ass ? 

^ In Birmingham in 1856, 84,000 accounts were opened for one penny and 
upwards ; £4,500 being paid in. Through Br. Chalmers’ influence penny banks 
were established, fifty years ago in Scotland. Br. Buncan established in Scotland 
Savings Banks for deposits of a shilling and upwards, and thirty-two-milhons 
sterling have been deposited by 1,340,009 contributors. 
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10. Names^ any change desirable in Hindu names; the Tarions 
modes of giving them? are all expressive ? are they ever ehayiged? 
how many diiferent names there of men and of women? 

11. Salutations^ different modes of, any change in the form, of 
in operation? 

12. Are large towns in Bengal less favourable to morals than the 
country? 

13. Bazar Sf their profits to the proprietors, changes in them with- 
in the last 20 years ? 

14. Are many new Hindu temples being built, where and at what 
cost? 

15. Spitting^ why practised so much by Hindus ? 

16. The history of the rise of the old families in Calcutta? ^ 

17. "What are the subjects of national pride with Bengalis? 

18. Yarious forms of oaths among different castes; which are 
considered specially binding ? 

19. ' Are dwarfs numerous? 

20. Bankrupts were formerly compelled to sit bare-headed before 
a blamng lamp, how long since that was practised ? 

21. Why do Hindus count and divide by 4 ? does it relate to time, 
such as 4 weeks, 12 hours ? 

22. To what extent is the rise of prices leading, among ryots and 
the working classes, to independence of feeling and action, to a 
desire for education and to increased domestic comfort ? 

23. Is dusturij or servants^ perquisites, in vogue in the same pro- 
portion among natives as among Europeans ? was it practised in the 
Mogul time and at different rates according to occupation ? 

24. Does a fixed price for articles exist in any branch of Hindu 
trade? 

25. Is there much competition among Hindus ? Is the cheap and 
nasty’ ^ system much practised ? 

26. Does population increase more in town or in the country ? 

27. Longenty, how does it vary in different districts — ^in various 
employments f 

28. Has a variety of soils any infiuence on the character of the 
people, as low and marshy coasts are said to furnish a sordid, de- 
graded race? 

29. How far is there real tenderness to animals in India ? Any 
places of refuge for lost or starving ones, or old ones ? 

30. Is suicide common in India ? among what classes ? the kinds ? 
causes ? on the increase ?; 

1 I was in England 18 years a^o, the late Professor Wilson directed my 
attention to this subject as one of great interest ; only a native can write on it. 
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81. Different kinds of or^d now among tke Hindus, tke balance, 
fire, water, poison, chewing rice, boiling oil, red hot iron ? ^ 

32. Twelve instances of English misunderstanding of native 
practices, ditto of natives mistaking English. 

38. "When were the natives first called niggers? 

34. Befute the statement that natives have neither a word for 
gratitude in their language, nor a sense of it towards Europeans. 

85. The advisability of introducing fountains and Turkish baths ? 

36. Any Malwatta females settled in Bengal ? 

87. The causes of the rise in prices in the district ? 

XXIX. 

MirsuLMAisrs. 

The Musulmans live among the Hindus, but are not of 
them ; they even now are in Europe objects of much interest 
to various nations, and in the middle ages they left in Eixrope 
undying memorials of their knowledge and progress in the 
arts and social life. The Musulmans in Bengal read Bengali, 
but speak a mixed dialect. 

1. In what localities are there Musulmans of Batan or Mogul 
descent ? 

2. In what districts have Hindus become proselytes to Muham- 
madanism — how far by conviction? how far by compulsion? or 
from other causes ? 

3. To what extent do the Musulmans differ in their social life, 
hospitality, kindness to the poor, amusements, manners and customs^ 
from the Hindus? do they practise polygamy or sensuality to a 
greater extent than the Hindus ? 

4. The number, education, emoluments and influence of Kajis and 
Mullas in various localities ? 

5. To what extent have the Musulmans and Hindus mutually 
adopted each other^s religious and social practices ? ^ 

6. How far have the residence and influence of Musulmans 
diminished Hindu superstitionsy as well as indecent and cruel 
practices ? 

7. Is not the following Hindu practice of Musulman origin — 

^ Tlie trial by ordeal has been banded down in India from ancient times ; it 
was prevalent in Europe in tbe middle Asiatic Researches, Vol, L 

2 In Pnrnea, Hindus contribute to the expense of tbe Moburrum ; while caste 
has tbrongbont Bengal obtained a complete ascendancy over tbe Moslems. 
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writing with, the readj instead of the style or iron pen? other in- 
stances? 

8. How far have the strictness of Hindu caste and the easy terms 
on which Musulmans receiyed converts, contributed to Moslem 
proselytismf 

9. Is Muhammadanism on the increase? how has it gained so 

many converts from the class ? 

10. Are the following sects of^ Fahirs in lower Bengal, Benawas, 
Takyahdars, Jalalis, Madari? 

11. Murids — many? their conduct? 

12. Many Hajis or ; do many go to Mecca from Bengal? 

by what route? do women often proceed? the effect on them when 
they return? 

13. What line of trachy profession or art, are Musulmans taking to? 

14. What are the descendants of the Moslem gentry doing; are 
they beginning to apply to trade ? do they seek Government employ ? 
their influence? 

15. The number and endowments of Firstlians; Furgahsf are 
many offerings made ? 

16. How far is Sufeyism spreading, and among what classes ? any 
secret meetings among them ? much asceticism ? — their text books ? — 
has the Vedantic system influenced Sufeyism in India? how far has 
Christianity? 

17. How far are the Ferazis an offshoot of the Wahabees? are 
they spreading beyond Furridepore ? are their influence and numbers 
on the increase ? 


18. Are the Famzan and other feasts observed as strictly now as 
formerly; if not, in what particulars? 

19. Do the Ferazis practise widow remarriage ? what Musulman 
ceremonies do they reject— is any connection kept up by them with 
Arabia? 

20. The difference between Hindu and Musulman funerals, birth- 
days, marriages, as to the number of ceremonies, expense, popularity? 

21. How did Musulmans in former days persecute the Hindus — ^by 
conferring office and landed property on converts only — by rejecting 
Hindu evidence in Courts— by bringing Hindu children up as 
proselytes ? 


22 . 

in? 


Are 8aids numerous in Bengal? what estimation are they held 


23. In Musulman hunal grounds, describe the various monuments 
erected, the state in which they are kept ? 

24. In the marriage ceremmies are sitting in state — carrying and 

tumeric— measuring for wedding garments, kept up ? 
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25. Describe Kodali marm at tlie Molitirrum ; Kadami rasal; Mki 
Mohoralc, 

26. Is tbe singing by Dervishes nmcb practised ? 

27. Any practical checks to freqnent divorce ? 

28. Gireumcision^ the ceremonies and expense attending it in 
different classes ? 

29. Is a musket fired at the lirth of a male child ? 

30. Hindus or Musnlmans, which are stronger believers in 
%Yitches, ghosts ? 

31. The numbers, profits, and social position of the Arab seamen 
and Moguls who come to Calcutta and other ports for trade ? 

32. Anecdotes or MSS. illustrating the past and present social 
condition of the Musulmans in Calcutta, Dacca, Hugly, Murshidabad, 
Pandua? 

33. Are drinking habits on the increase? the causes? 

34. Are women more secluded among Musulmans or Hindus ? 

35. Is the attachment of the Musulmans to their religion declin- 
ing in proportion to the political decay of the Moslems ? 

36. Is the hatred between Shiahs and Sunis lessening ? ditto 
between other Musulman sects ? 

37. Describe the Musulman ceremonies at birth, circumcision, 
puberty, betrothal, marriages, funerals, exorcism, as practised now 
by different classes, and how different formerly ? 

38. Is there as strict a regard to omens in travelling now as 
formerly? 

39. The effects still remaining of former Moslem rule in Bengali. 

XXX. 

The Native Press. 

This power, though young at present, is gradually rising to 
a giant’s strength ; and even Young Bengal is coming round 
to acknowledge it to be a power, if not for himself, at least 
for his wife and daughters, who, not requiring to be copyists, 
do not need to work up a certain amount of China Bazar 
English; the publication of half a million copies of Bengali 
works in Calcutta annually for sale cannot be without its 
effects. It is very desirable to procure manuscript literature, 
such as ballads, proverbs, songs, family traditions. Of what 
great value, in an historical point of view to the Rajputs, are 
the ballads of Chand ? 
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1. The circulation and profits of the following works : AlmamcSp 

or popular songs, tales. 

2. Past and present patrons of native literature ? 

3. The use of Vernacular Libraries in making known new publica- 
tions and creating a taste for reading ? 

4. A list of the various libraries for natives established in the 
Mofussil, their origin, success or failure, and the causes ? the classes 
using them, the kind of books most popular ? 

5. A sketch of the history of native editors, past and present, 
of the former editors of the Bhaskar, Chandrika, Puma Chandraday, 
and Prabhakar newspapers in Calcutta ? 

6. The native press, how far an index of the social, moral, and 
intellectual condition of the people ? 

7. The recent copyright law, in its action on native authorship ? 

8. Ballads, are there many ? any very old ? how far illustrative 
of customs, history, morals ? ^ 

9. The booh trade, its profits, mode of selling, canvassing, 
advertising ? 

10. Pictures of the gods and goddesses, where sold, in what 
numbers, by whom executed ? ® 

IL Female booh hawhers, the number, what class of books do 
they sell ? 

12. The working of the Act against obscene publications ? 

13. The practicability of procuring a volume of Anecdotes of native 
social life as drawn from their literature ? 

14. It has been affirmed that last century the Bengalis had no 

how far was that true ? 

XXXL 

Pandits. 

Pandits once occupied more important positions in social 
life than they do ,jiow. Many anecdotes are still afloat of the 
wonderful acquisition in Sanskrit lore ipade by the Tarka- 
lankars and others of former days, of the lengthened period 

^ Ballad literatirre is not to be despised as an index of a popular mind, as Sir 
'W'. Scott bas shown with regard to the Scotch, and Bp. Percy with respect to 
the English hallads. A queen of Denmark, ten centuries ago, had the Danish 
ballads published : they have lately been translated into English ; they arc chiefly 
written by women, and treat of history, and legends. The Ouzerat Yernacular 
Society in its report for 1849 states that one of ite great objects was the collecting 
and copying ancient MS. hallads and tales. 

- It is calculated there may be two hundred shops for the sale of these ; now 
Brahmanas and Ehaistas coine into the field as hook agents. 
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of their grammatical studies, their profound acquaintance with 
the shastras, and their wonderful feats of memory. Their 
influence and emoluments are on the decay ; the endowments 
they formerly had, which enabled them to maintain pupils 
according to the Hindu rule, that the master is to support the 
scholar, have been in many cases alienated. English educa- 
tion also has called for a more practical and paying know- 
ledge than Sanskrit, though the latter is of the utmost value 
for philological and antiquarian purposes. 

,Raja Krishna Ghundra Roy of Kuddea was the Mecenas of 
* Pandits last century, and bestowed on them an immense 
amount of land. Adams, in his reports on education, has 
given us much information on the position of Pandits in 1835, 
so has -Buchanan Hamilton on those of Behar at the begin- 
ning of this century. Though pandit learning is on the wane, 
still it is to be wished that Sanskrit studies were placed, in 
this country on a proper basis— as a key to the chief Indian 
vernaculars — -as a capital training in Philology — and as a 
means of throwing a flood of light on the origin of nations : 
how striking the fact, brought to light by Sanskrit, that the 
Highlanders of Scotland, the priests of Russia, and the Brah- 
mans of Benares, use radically the same language ! 

1. FandiU — illustrations of their abstruse studies, deep know- 
ledge as well as extensive reading on subjects now little studied ? 

2. The emoluments, fees, and endowments of tols (colleges), and 
their influence over the pupils in various localities? 

3. The various causes that have led to the declim of the emolu- 
ments, influence, and studies of Pandits ? 

4. "Were Miiliila Irahmam numerous and influential in Bengal? 

5. Bo Fandits^ FwroMts, or Gurus gmn more emoluments, or have 
greater influence ? 

XXXII. 

Peovebbs, 

Proverbs present a rich field in illustrating the social con- 
dition of the people, as is pointed out in Trench’s admirable 
work on the Proverbs. 

1. The origin of Yernacular Proverbs, how many are modern, 
how many from the Sanskrit? 
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2* The extent to which they are used, which are local ? 

3. Their contrast and similarity with Hindi, Urdu, Mahratta, 
Teliign ? 

4. Their resemblance to European Proverbs ? 

5. Proverbs illustrating the moral and social condition of the 
people. 

6. Proverbs throwing any light on the history of the country ? 

XXXIIL 

Eeabeks. 

In oriental countries where the masses cannot read, it is 
very common for the people to assemble to hear one read a 
book to them, and explain its more difficult passages ; illustra- 
tions can be seen in the Arabian Nights. Among the Bengali 
this class of Headers or Reciters is called a KatJiak. 

1. The Kathahs ; their number, mode of being trained, emolu- 
ments and chief localities ; are they on the increase or decrease ? 

2. How far could the system be adopted of employing men like 
KaiJiah to read interesting works ? 

3. Vernacular on popular subjects illustrated with dia- 

grams, pictures, the desirableness and practicability of having them? 

XXXIY. 

Receeations — Music. 

Music, since the days of Orpheus, as well as before, has 
exercised a mighty spell on the popular mind : we know the 
famous saying *^Give me the making the ballads of a nation, 
and I will give you the making its laws.^' Sir W. Jones has 
written well on Hindu music and has vindicated its claims, 
though Europeons and Asiatics will never agree on this point. 

There is a Bengali work on this, hut I have met very few 
pandits that could explain it* 

1. The popular songs in use, their description, number and 
influence? 

2. An account of the most popular hallad writers f 

3. Any JEnglish music likely to be popular in this country ? 
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4- Any men corresponding with the SJiats of Eajpntana or the 
wandering minstrels of Europe in the middle agesr^ 

5. The numbers, profits of mmiciam who play for hire, their 
different classes? 

6. Are athletic exereises as much practised now as formerly ? 

7. How far do Bengalis sleep more than Englishmen?^ 

8. ‘What English games or athletic exercises might be naturalised 
in India ? 

9. The ad-vantage of having a half holiday on Saturday ? 

10. Field sports^ as fowling, fishing, riding, pigeon fancying, kite 
flying, how far practised ? 

11. Gambling^ various kinds of — numbers of gamblers — gains — 
gambling houses ? 

12. The mode of spending the among educated natives? 

much on politics or religion ? . 

13. Are feats of shill, such as balancing a row of water-pots on 
the head, dancing on poles, balancing, tumbling, rope-dancing, 
sleight of hand, common ? 

14. Native musical instruments, the various ones, by what classes 
used? the ones most popular ? 

15. Analysis of Vernacular hooks on music} 

1 6. Cock fighting, bulbul fighting, ram fighting, how far practised? 

17. The Hindu notation of music? any music on European 
notation ; any counterpoint, describe the various ragas ; any harp ? 

18. Listening to tales, and riddles of an evening, how far practised ? 

19. Various modes of swimming practised, can any women swim? 

XXXY. 

Sects. 

"Without trenching on theological controversy, there is a 
wide field in considering the social influence of the various 
sects of Hindus and Musulmans. Professor Wilson has 
almost exhausted the theological part of the question in his 
elaborate work on the “ Sects of the Hindus,^’ hut there is 
much to fin up in the social part. 

^ In Behar zillali those Bhats rank next to the military tribes, amount to 380 
families, most of which have endowments in land. They are very impudent 
fellows, and when any one offends them, they make an image of cloth, and call 
it by their enemy’s prototype.” 

^ I mention this as the Bengalis sit np late. t 
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1. How far are the Vmshmhs ahead of other sects in elevating 
the people or women, or in proselyting? have they made any pro- 
selytes among ICuhammadans ? their ceremonies for the initiation of 
converts? 

2. The extent of the Gtiru's power and emolnments now? do 
they travel far? the greatest numher of disciples any have? their 
visits, instruction, morals ? the various kinds of IJpadesh they whisper 
into the ear? 

3. The duties, influence and punishment of the Balpatif 

4. Is this remark of 'Wilson correct: -^In Bengal the Zingum 
worship has no hold on the people’s aifections, it is not interwoven 
with their amusements, nor must it be imagined that it offers any 
stimulus to impure passions.” Lecture L 22. 

5. The Baidas^ their mystical diagrams, rites, and gesticulations ? 

6. LingamiteSj are their priests Jangams ? are any Sudras ? 

7. Was Bati practised more among Saktas or Yaishnabs ? 

8. Who worship Ola Bibi (the goddess of cholera), when did it 
begin, and in what districts is it observed ? ditto of Shitola, of the 
Harta Bhojas, of Bakin Hay, of Gazi ? 

9. What sects originating in the Upper Provinces have followers 
in Bengal, and what Bengali sects have adherents in the Upper 
Provinces? 

10. Is the Tantric system spreading? its social influence ? 

11. The three leading divisions of Hindu monha ? how far do they 
observe caste ? 

12. Among what sects ie Fantheism spreading — is it spiritual or 
material pantheism ? 

13. The resemblances and differences between Pantliewn and 
Bufyum f 

14. The number of sects among the Musiilmans f their respective 
social influences? 

SXXVI. 

Seuvaots. 

1. Bo natives keep the same number of servants as Europeans in a 
corresponding rank of life? tow do fbeir pay, treatment, work, 
differ in the service of Europeans, East Indians, Hindus, and Musul- 
mans ? 

2. The state of slaves in former days — their price and treatment ? ’ 

\SkTery_was once very prevalent in Bengal, and especially in Behar; the 
Musiumaiis in. tae latter place, forbidden by tbeir religion to pnrebase a freeman, 
xn ordei* to give a sop to their conscience, call it taking a lease of a man foi’ ninety 
years, ^ 
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S. Tke causes tliat servants in CalmUa and other parts in India 
are said to be inferior to what they used to be — ^is it that those w-ho 
govern ill are served ill ? 

4. How far is the practice of exehan^g certificates of character 
carried? 

5. ChuMars (macemen) their numbers and pay in former days'? 
when did their numbers become less ? 

6. Anecdotes, illustrative of the number, treatment, and cost of 
slaves in Bengal in former times. 

7. How far are the rules of caste among servants really such ? 
how far are they an invention for their own ease and profit ? (In 
Madras, the land of real caste, one servant’ does the work of many). 

8. Ayahs, their castes, emoluments, morals? 

9. The moral and social effect of so many servants being separated 
from their wives and families ? is it like the Scotch boothy system ? 

XXXVII. 

Travelling. 

Though pilgrimages may have conduced to encourage the 
Hindus to a love of adventure and to season them to hardship, 
still there is among Bengalis a strong clinging to their native 
place and their bkdilok, and yet Bengalis are found like Jews 
everywhere in India, but with better effect now than what 
Hamilton records of the Calcutta Babus sent to Dinagepore, 
which is invaded by strangers from Calcutta, most of them 
rapacious as kites, and eager to accumulate fortunes in order 
to be able to retire to their native country. We trust that 
one of the effects of the railroad will be to lead a different 
kind of Bengalis to visit Behar, viz., the educated native who 
wishes to see the remains of the former greatness of his 
country, as seen in the Buddhist ruins of Behar, the Hindu 
monuments of Benares, the Moslem grandeur of Agra and 
Delhi, the beauteous scenery in the valley of the Soane and 
the Jain buildings of Bajputana, with the wide Champaign 
of Eewa — we hope this Indian grand tour may be considered 
necessary to crown a book education.^ 

^ From Katamandu to Indore, tlie Bengali Babu is tbe copying machine in 
offices ; in Benares alone there are about 7000 Bengalis settled. 

VOL. 11. — [new seeies]. 
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1. Bo tlie Bengalis traTel more tlian tlie Behar men ? is tlieir love ' 
to it on the increase ? 

2. Bo pilgrimages in Bengal contribute more to a travelling spirit 
than in the Agra Presidency ? 

3. Is much correspondtenee^^'^i up between Bengalis located in the 
Agra Presidency and their fi’iends in Bengal ? 

4. How far is cheap postage leading the lower classes to a desire 
to learn to write and read. 

5. Bifferent kinds of higing Immes ioi^ travellers, their various 
prices — accommodation — are they over crowded — do scenes of vice 
or robbery often occur? 

6. Railways^ their effects on third class travellers, in lessening 
caste prejudices — enlai'ging the powers of observation — promoting 
social comfort — ^how far are women availing themselves of them ? 

Y, News^ the various modes of procuring and publishing ? 

8. Flarding trees by the road sides, how far practised in ancient 
and modern times ? 

9. The causes leading to natives emigrating to the Mauritius and 
other parts ? 

XXXYIII. 

Vehicles* 

1. The various changes in shape the palanheen has undergone,^ 

2. How far is it feasible to introduce into lower Bengal the use 
of the ehha^ which is both cheap and expeditious ? 

3. Ralki hearers^ in Calcutta — ^their numbers, mode of life, loca- 
lities, character, profit — their native country — many from Behar? 
Ghari wallas ditto ditto.^ 

4. Syces in Calcutta ditto ditto — ^were not syces formerly more 
swift of foot?® 

5* The origin of the shape of the present Idrancliis. Is it taken 
from old English coaches ? 

XXXIX. 

WoEKiNG Classes. 

In England, muoli interest has been taken in the working 
classes, as the great pillars of the social system. 

In India in the present state of things, the working classes 

^ Last century they were arcked. 

3 In Berlin, the cab drivers, while waiting for a fare, are to be often seen 
reading. 

Tiie author of Seri Mutahherim wiites that they make nothing of following 
and preceding .Englishmen on a full gallop, and that common servants have been 
seen who would run down a hare. 
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afford a fine field for education and social improYement, as 
tlieir improved social condition, tiie rise of wages, and tlieir 
wants lead tliem to feel a stronger desire for education and its 
accompaniments ; to tliem a knowledge of reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, is rendered by their daily occupations a matter 
of necessity, while a little colloquial English would in some 
cases be of use to them. What they especially need, is not a 
smattering of book English, but a sound vernacular education, 
embracing the elements of mathematics and manufacturing 
skill, on the plan of the commercial schools in England, from 
which, a smattering of Latin has been excluded. How many 
eminent men have risen from this class, such as Stephenson 
and Hugh Miller, an encouragement to others ; like as in the 
French army, every soldier is said to carry the baton of field 
marshall in his knapsack, or in Russia where several million- 
aires were originally serfs. In Jehanahad a century ago a 
Musulman tailor founded a sect composed of Musulmans 
and Hindus, who respect the Koran and Shastras; this tailor 
composed 18 sacred books in Hindi, and his followers now 
amount to 20,000. Kabir^ sprung from a weaver family, was 
the founder of one of the greatest sects in north India, while 
among the village gods worshipped in Behar are those who 
were boatmen, domes, oilmen. Chandra Gupta’s maternal 
grandfather was a barber. 

The London Working Men’s College, established in 1854, 
has 270 students in Mathematics, Drawing,. French, Natural 
History; there are other Colleges in Manchester, Halifax, 
having among their alumni, carpenters, shoe-makers, weavers, 
tailors, porters. When will Bengal have hers — the working 
men now can scarcely read. When is India to have the 
literature of labour — ^like tbat of Bums the bard and plough- 
man — Clare the peasant poet — Hogg the shepherd poet — 
Cooper the shoemaker poet — Miller the stonemason geologist. 
Hood’s literature of labour and the achievements of mind 
among the cottage, or mind among the spindles ” suggest 
many reflections on this. 

1. TFeaverSy their numbers, profits, social position, localities; do 
many read ; have many risen in the world ? 
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FIVE HEI^BEED aUESTIOI^S, ETC. 

2. Tailors^ are all Mnsulinans ? 

3. SJioemaJcers, do any become rich ? is the prejudice against them 
declining? 

4. why inferior to those of former days ? 

5. Dprsj different kinds and nature of dyes? 

6. UaBOM and Stom €%ttmy diXQ they chiefly immigrants ? 

7. Smithy the profits and social position of various classes as 
coppersmith, tinsmith, blacksmith, goldsmith. 

8. €o7ifeotio7iers, any poisonous matter used in their colouring 
confectionery? 

9. Boohhinders, any Hindus, if not, why ? 

10. 8 ho 2 Jheepers, why so many readers among them r what class m 
society do they come from ? 

11. Idol makers^ their localities, profits, numbers? 

12. Firework makers^ diiiiQ, 

13. FansaiHes^ oic Grocers, diitto, 

14. Instances of Revolutions m trade in this country from change 
of employment, like that in Europe among weavers, manuscript 
copyers, coach proprietors 

15. Instances among the working classes of men who have risen 
to wealth or social distinction, or who have educated their sons well? 

16. Is the BMlpa Shastra in use among any priests?^ 

17. Any strikes among the working classes? 

18. The middleman system, its evils? 

Among the most thriving trades is that of keepers of tatties, 
who profit as much by this dirty work as English undertakers 
do by their other division of it. I have heard of some of those 
men near Dharamtola bazar, Calcutta, who earn between two 
and three hundred rupis monthly. In the Congress General 
of Hygiene in France, 1852, one resolution passed was, '"'That 
the instruction of the young in the labouring classes ought to 
comprise all which relates to the cleanliness of their person 
and of their dwellings, to the benefits resulting from good 
ventilation and the evils arising from humidity.’’ There is 
on the Oontiaent the Association International de Bienfais- 
ance, whose main objects are to bring into relationship all 
interested in the condition of the working classes, reformatory 
institutions and popular education. 


^ Ifc is so among certain stonemasons in Behar zillali. 
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Page 88, note, line 1, instead of bldsimang read hliimweng* 

„ 94, 1. 6 and 7, instead of read 

,, 98, note 4, instead of Jffem read Ibenu* 

„ 112, note 1, instead of ^5 read , In the same note read 

Tamil instead of Kindi, and Fanchatantra instead of RUopadesa, 
„ 120, line 8, instead of shamsu4barrin read shamsu4harrL 

„ „ 16, instead of Qamru-lbahrin read Qamrudbahri, 

„ 133, note 2, instead of ^ 

Page 87, line 25, add : It may not, perhaps, be devoid of interest to quote a 
remarkable passage from the Panja Tand^ran (lithographed edition, p. 30), in 
which also mention is made of the human sacrifice performed by Yudhishthira 
before commencing the war. It occurs in the first book, in the story of the 
jackal, crow, and tiger persuading the lion, their master, to devour a camel : 

“ The Crow said to the King Lion : Lord I in the time of King Barmaraja, when 
they intended to go to attack a certain state, that Eang's astrologer, called Kama, 
said : * If your Majesty kills this your Majesty’s child, making a sacrifice of it, that 
town (or state) is sure to be conquered/ Then, on account of the urgency of the 
case, the King killed his own child. Such an act is sinless, as we preserve by it 
the lives of the many.” 
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Abt. JX.— Short Account of the Malay Mamisdripts belonging 
to the Royal A^tic Society, By H. N. van deb Tuuk. 

[Presented July 3,-1865], 

^.—Baffles CoLLEGTiOJ^. 

1^0 1 (large folio of 460 pages) contains tlie ^ . 

About tbe hero see Malayan Annals, translated by Leyden, 
chapters xiv. and xvi. A small extract is found in Crawfurd's 

History of the Indian Archipelago/’ ii. p. 51. Manuscripts 
of this work, the text of which might be ayailable, are in the 
possession of Mr. J. Pijnappel, at Leyden; and of Mr. E. 
IsTetscher, at Biyow.^ The last chapters of this tale are found 
in K“o. 2607 of the manuscripts of the India OfSce, com- 
mencing with that part where the king of Malaka intends to 
make one of his sons king on Mount Siguntang?' 

This composition is very interesting, as it exhibits a faith- 
ful picture of Malay life, and is written in genuine Malay. 

T7o. 2 (large folio of 288 pages ; the last four pages are 
filled up with dpggrel rhymes by some transcriber). This 
manuscript appears to be a transcript made by a native of 
Java, for a great many words belonging to the Malay dialect 
of Java occur in it ; as, for instance, wrvbang, flower of the 

I sliall make mention of other copies, as it is my opinion that no Malay com- 
position ought to be published without ,a supply of? manuscripts bearing on the 
same subject. Texts from one manuscript, such as those published by Mr. J. J. 
de Hollander, in Holland, are not to be depended upon. Even quotations, found 
somewhere, I shall take notice of, as it may be useful to the editor of a Malay text 
to consult them. 

3 See Ho. 66 of my Kort Verslag der Maleische Handschriften in bet East India 
House, London, where the reader will find a fall account of those closing chapters. 
As the numbers in that account, have been since changed, I shall give here the 
present numbers.. 
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hibiscus rosa Sbieim&; bdpinff, pock-marked; kuldny wes%^ 
etc* It also abounds with Javanese titles, as demang, ngabehi, 
kanduruwan, etc. The manuscript is in many passages too 
corrupt to be of use in editing the text. The transcriber has 
often changed words he did not understand into such as re- 
sembled them in sound, or nearly so.^ But what is very 
strange, it has now and then a form less corrupted than the 
Javanese ; v.g. ncmtxMga (p. 188) instead of the Javanese 
antaboga (a corruption of the Kawi anantabkoga). As to the 
contents, it follows the Javanese poem only to a certain extent, 
whilst it often contains passages which are not explicable 
otherwise than by supposing that a Javanese original has been 
translated or imitated, which did not deviate so much from 
the original Kawi poem, as the one published by Mr. A. 
B. Cohen Stuart. Although it is evidently taken from the 
Javanese, its first and last pages contain matter not found 
either in the Kawi or Javanese work, whilst no trace is found 
of the introduction, wherein the king Jdya Bay a, in whose 
reign Mpu Sklah^ the Javanese author, lived, is spoken of in 
laudatory terms ; moreover, the title Bdrata yuda {Bhdrata- 
yicddha) which is given to the Javanese version, is not Imown 
in Malay; and the great war between the Koimvas and 
PandawaSi wherever it is alluded to in Malay compositions, 
is always called pdrang Panddiva Jdya, “ the war of the vic- 
torious Pandawa.'’’ Not until p. 134 do the contents of this 
manuscript resemble the Kawi and Javanese composition. 
The Malay author says in the opening that his work, although 
containiug the story of the Pandawa Pancka Kalima‘^ gives 
a great many beautiful tales in the beginning, and .aftei’wards 
the tale named Eikay at Pandawa Jay a. These beautiful 
tales are, he says, a collection of Javanese dramatic composi- 
tions (Idlakon), to which he gives no particular names. I 
shall, on another occasion, make an analysis of the whole 

^ Eyeii Duteli words, as, for instance, Aj (hlaauw, blue), occur in it. (See p. 
115 ). ^ ' 

® So, for instance, we find passim (Ar.) instead of (alms, largesses 
of a king to priests and religions mendicants), 

^ Translation ofpamha. 
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and divide it into three parts. The first will give a rapid 
view of the contents from page 1-134, being what is not 
found either in the Kawi or Javanese work. The second will 
be more circumstantial, as it may illustrate the difficult pas- 
sages of the Kawi original, and will comprise what is found 
from p. 134-208, being the record of the great war. The 
third vdll give only a brief account of the contents from p. 
208 to the end, as it deviates in this part almost in every 
respect from the Javanese version,^ which closes with a eulogy 
of king Jay a Bay a, of which no trace is found in this manu- 
script. The library of the India Office is possessed of two 
manuscripts bearing on the same subject, but only containing 
the description of the war. They are numbered 2384 (small 
4to. 234 pages), and 2605 (8vo. 176 pages). Both commence 
with introducing to the reader the chief heroes who figure in 
it, and then speak of Kdsna^s'^ mission to demand the half of 
the kingdom in behalf of the five sons of Pandu? To en- 
able the reader to form a judgment of the difference of the 
texts of the three manuscripts, some specimens are here given. 

The names of the four holy men {Hd) that join Kdsna when 
setting out for Ea^stinapura as mediator are in No. 2603 : 


d\j , , and ij^J ^ ; in No. 2384, U j , 

, and ; and in this manuscript, j\^ , 


L5^ ^ ^ rtP * 

The passage where the Javanese version speaks of a human 
sacrifice being performed by either of the contending parties 
runs in No. 2384 as follows : 

TvJT lijt) jlib 


^ Of the Kawi Tersion only twelve copies (!) have been lithographed by order 
of the Dutch government. It is not complete, ending with the combat of Arjuna 
and AMwaWmna. 

2 Kremd, 

3 Leyden (As. Bes. x. 178) mentions the following separate tales about tbe 
Fmidawas : 1st. TAe tale about their gambling ; 2nd, that about their borromng a 
hall ; 3rd, that about their selling lime^ 

^ In the Kawi poem they are Farel^urama, Kaf^wa, Janaha^ and Sarada (the 
Javanese has the same, only differently spelt, according to the Javanese pro- 
kunciation). 
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<dj 

^Wjs ji^ 

etc. cJWi 

No. 2603 has: 

CJ>^ IjjAsL^.^ ^jjAjL^ jlib idj 

u-JAIxaj ^Ai.i 2>vbwJ ^Ij 

etc* O-^WiAs li:aL^ ^Wji^ 

This manuscript has (p. 147) : 

^jjguJLiJS LinjC* jLS) idli*.: 

^\ CJ>^ ^UJ 

‘^-ms 

0?Ul U-Solx^ 

etc. cJLsai 

The Kawi (x. 6) has : 2 fwzd?m pada tlas makaryya bhisuweng'^ 
tgalpaprangan | mwan ngarani kang tmvurnr^pati pandawd 
muTwwani ] kunang tawur i sang nrepeng kuru ya karihid 
hrahmana j rikan sira Vmdpa sang divija sagotra mdtydlaga* 
“Then they all performed a sacrifice on the field of battle, 
Rawan was the name of the yictim of the Pandawa king, 
commencing ; as to the victim of the Euru king, a brah- 

maiia was . . . . , thence he was cursed by .the twice 

born, to die with his [whole] family in fighting.’^ This re- 
markable passage wiU perhaps attract the attention of some 

^ Instead of dhimwa {hhuuwang is hhisuwa 4 ing) a mannscript on palm leaves 
in my possession has hUsu-mg {fiJikm 4 ing), I should like to read here hhimwa 
{ahhisawa). The Malay text gives no explanation, as it is evidently injfiueneed by 
the Javpese version, where s&gotm has become the name of a person. Moreover 
it identities Mawan with a son of Arjima (of the name of Ira%oan\ wdio is after- 
wards killed by a demon (xii. 17). The word in the Malay version 

is probably a substantive made fromt^^,, which occurs in the Sihmjat 
Kimala hahrin with the sense of U turn off the eml influence of a ghost from a 
person who is supposed to have been visited by a ghost, and in consequence of 

it has got some disease, (compare the Ngaju-Dayak palis), must then 

have the meaning of what is used to turn off the evil influence of ghosts. 
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Sanskrit sckolarj who may succeed in explaining it. In Ho. 
21 (see below) I have not been able to find it. 

Ho. 3 (large folio of 244 pages, imperfect at the end) 
contains the h\L »^ . It is one of the 

Panji tales, containing the adventures of Inu Kdrtapcdiy 
prince of Kuripan. This manuscript commences with the 
king of Kuripan’s getting a son, called on his birth Asmara 
ning rat Onddkan Jdya, Then the birth is related of 
Ldsminmg purl Ckandra-kirana^ the princess of Daha, who 
was also named Piispaning rat} and betrothed to the above- 
named prince of Kuripan. This princess, when yet a girl, 
was. carried off by Batdra Kdla^ and placed with her 
attendants in a forest, where she changed her name and that 
of her waiting women. The prince of Kuripan goes, attended 
by his followers, in quest of his intended bride, and in his 
rambles for that purpose takes the name of Bangga Ariya 
Kuda Ndstapa, his followers too changing each his name. 

Ho. 4 (folio of 246 pages and ending abruptly) and Ho. 73 
(small 4to. of 420 pages) both contain the 
an imitation of the Persian • On comparing the 

introduction, where the owner of the parrot 
is spoken of, I found the readings to be nearly the same. In 
my possession is a copy (folio of 90 pages) wherein the parrot 
tells thirteen tales. In the library of the India Office there 
are two manuscripts of this composition (Hos, 2604 and 2606). 
The former contains twenty-two tales, but the latter only 
ten, whilst the introduction about Khojah Meymun is wanting 
in it.^ According to Abdu-llah^ the Moonshee this composi- 
tion also goes by the name of after the 

parrot’s owner. The two manuscripts of the India Office 
seem to belong to one and the same version, and only differ in 
the proper names, which have been changed to Malay ones in 
Ho. 2606. The versions in both differ from my manuscript. 

Ho. 5 (folio of 315 pages) contains the 

^ Compare under Ko, 14. 

2 See further Hort Verslag der Maleisclae Handschriften van het E. I. House. 

3 See his Journal, p. 95 of the Singapore edition. Of this Journal there is 
also a reprint in the fourth volume of Meursinge's Maleisch Le^boek ; and a 
French translation by Eulaurier. 
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It is an imitation in prose of the Javanese poem, the com- 
mencement of which has been published by M J. J. de 
Hollander in the Reader, p. 158 sqq. at the end of his Iland- 
leiding bij de Beoefening der Javaansche Taal- en Letter- 
kunde (Breda, 1848), A translation, as it would seem, of 
the Javanese poem is to be found in Roorda van Eysinga’s 
Indie (Breda, 1843), p, 502 (3de book, eerste deeL). hfo. 11 
(folio of 151 pages, only written half way down, the open 
spaces being perhaps intended for a translation) contains the 
same tale, but considerably abridged. 

Ho. 6. See Ho. 31. 

Ho. 7 (folio) contains: 

I. (71 pages) ^ This poem has been edited with 

a Dutch translation and annotations by Mr. E,. van Hoevell, 
in vol. xix. of the Transactions of the Batavian Society of 
Arts and Sciences, but may be had separately. A review of 
this edition is to be found in the Indisch Magazijn & Gids 
(1847), and quotations from another manuscript in Roorda van 
Eysinga's Maleisch-Hederduitsch Woordenboek, under , 

and . Another 
copy is contained in Ho. 36 (foHo of 130 pages, and ending 
abruptly). Both manuscripts may serve to correct the edited 
text. I subjoin here a specimen of the various readings : 

The printed edition, page 3, line 9 from below, has : 

Satdlah (baginda sampeyY kapantey | di likatm pdraku (di 
atm lanteyY H langkap {lak sakaliyan)^ kajaoig dan lantey ! 
{hdih)^ lah putdri d^ld^lk bdrjuntey \\ 

Page 6, line 5 from above : 

Tidurlak anakhu hulang hulu | Uyarlah ayahnda hdrjalan 
ddhulu II {anahku pmdcmg)^ hatihc pih 1 bagey di hiris ddngmi 
sdmbilu 11 

Page 6, line 4 : 

Sdmbilan hidan sdmbilan hari \ {ku kandung)^ di dalam 
(kutanduri)'^ \\ 

^ Ko, 7 has sampe^ 'bagin^^ and Ko. 36, sampey tuwan turun. 

3 Ho. 36, tarlalu hmeij, s ]^o. 36, dan, ^ Hos. 7 and 36, ndik, 

« Ho. 7, mak kupandtmg, e Ho. 7, kukandmg, Ho. 7, dirL 
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Page 6, line 2 from below : 

Bdrjalan lah baginda {laju manulihy | rasaM hdndah {bar- 
halihy Mmhali || 

11. (69 pages) . This poem has been twice 

edited by J. J. de Hollander, once in the Header of the first 
edition of his Handleiding bij de beoefening der Maleische 
Taal- en Letterkunde, and once separately (Leyden, 1856), from 
a transcript eyidently made in Java, and badly mutilated. 
The version of this manuscript has hardly anything in com- 
mon with that of the one edited, but corresponds in many 
respects with that recension of the poem, from which Marsden 
has given extracts in the Header at the end of his Grrammar. 
The king mentioned in the opening is called here Sdri nara 
inddra di ChiXmpctka in the one edited Ratih Socha 

windu nagara. As proper names of females, Kin Td- 
dahanarAKin Pangalipur 0(iQm here,; whilst the name of 
the heroine is sometimes shortened into Kin Tdbuh for the 
sake of rhyme and metre. Wira Dandani^ Wira Pandapa 
and Wira Kdrta are found as proper names of males. The 
hero, the prince who fell in love with the heroine, goes here 
by the names of Puspa Kdnchana, Baden Inu^ Anak Man- 
tdriy Inu Bangsaivany Baden Inu K&rtapati,^ and Anak Jnu, 
The beauty of the heroine is compared to that of Januwati^ 
the goddess of love {yanggang hdmma')^ and the celestial 
nymph Nila-utamcu Instead of taman (garden), this manu- 
script makes often use of the Kawi Idlangim.^ Paduka 
Mahddewi^ Paduka Matur (?), and Paduka Liku are men- 
tioned as inferior wives of the old king. The pages of the 
king employed on errands are called here pangdlasan^ instead 
of bddimanda. This version, moreover, does not end so 
tragically ; Indra bringing the two lovers back to life, accost- 

A correction by the editor instead of the =words of tbe mamiscript, say mg 
tarjalan. No. 7 bas tbe true reading {say mg tarjali), 

2 No. 7, halik. 

3 Ebyming on tarmangu. See also the extracts in tbe Eeader of Marsden’s 
Malay Grammar. 

^ A name of FanjL 

5 Tbe name of Sa?nba*s sweetheart (see under No. 15). 

® e.g. marirlah amas armingsm, Mta mandi halMangun, and tangah hari 
baginda bangun^ pdrgi mandi kalalangm* Tbe native tales s;pealj: alwa^ of de- 
lightful gardens, where a bathing-place is one of tbe first req^uisites. 
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ing the heroine with One of the characters 

represented is Si-Tuguk? who is described as a kind of 
Falstaff, big-bellied and fond of fun. There is also a version 
in prose which goes by the name of h\i,s^ . 

In this version, the heroine is the daughter of a king of 
WanggaTy and the waiting-maid, who dies with her, is called 
here, as in the printed edition,. Kin Bay an. ^ One of her most 
beloved nurses has the name of Antardsmi, and is addressed 
by her with hakak or the Javanese embdk (elder sister). The 
principal attendants of the hero are Panta Wira Jaya and 
Jaran Angsoha. The place where the heroine is killed is 
here the wood (Jav. alas) Pmhangan. The lovers are 
brought to life by Batata Kala, who changes them into 
lotus flowers, and then veils them in a cloud of incense. The 
residence is called in the end Sochaioinckiy.hui elsewhere 
only Piira nagara. Mr. H. 0. Millies, at Utrecht, has a 
manuscript of this version. It is not worth publishing, but 
may be available for a new edition of the poem, of -which 
there is a manuscript also in the library of King’s College, 
if I recollect right. It is beyond all doubt,, that the poem as 
well as the tale belong to the widely-spread cycle of the tales 
in which the adventures of Panji are related.® 

III. (26 pages) jxL This poem is known on 

the west coast of Sumatra by the name of 
I possess two manuscripts of it (8vo, of 36 pages, and small 
4to. of 68 pages). A prose version of it is contained in No. 
2715 of the manuscripts of the India Ofiice, and has been 
described in my Kort Verslag der MaL Handschriften van het 
E. I. House. 

lY. (10 pages) . This is a collection of erotic 

^ In the Panji tales tlie pmcess of Baba, tbe intended- wife of ChcMi is com- 
monly CBWedi Paden-jialuh, 

3 One of the personating characters in the Panji tales. 

3 See Baffles’ History of Java, ii., p. 88 sqq., i. 335 and.392 ; Cohen Stnart’s 
JDjaJa Lengharay and Boorda’s Lotgevallen van Radmi Pandji^ in the Bijdrageii 
tot de taal-land-en Yolkenknnde van Hederlandsch Indie, voL ii., p. 167 sqq.,, 
and voL vii, iiieuwe volgreeks, p. 1 sqq. 

^ In the end of this manuscript this proper name of the mother of the heroine 
is spell ^ * 
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verses put into the mouths of two fishes (a tambdra and a 
kakap) who seem to be desperately in love. 

No. 8. See under No. 17, 

No. 9 (folio of 160 pages) contains, as do No. 37 (151 pages, 
and ending abruptly) and No. 65^ (small 4to. of 262 pages) 

\jxs IjAi! . This tale contains the adventures of Inddra 
Futdi'a^ son of Bajcarma Ptcspai^ lsirLg of Samanta-pura^ and 
is replete with wonderful narratives. The hero is carried off 
by a golden peacock ; is sent by the king Shahsiydn to Burma 
Sdqti; kills a giant or demon on Mount Inddra Kila;^ finds 
the wonderful sea in the midst of the world {tasik mmuddra ) ; 
meets with the Y^hieess Kxmdla Rdtna ^dri ; contends with 
the prince Lela Mangdrna in exhibiting supernatural feats ; 
is carried off by a genie (of the name of whose son 

(called he kills; meets consecutively with mountains 

of gold and other precious metals, the seas of wonder and 
love; journeys in a cavern during a month; kills a serpent 
(of the name of and a demon (called meets 

with Burma Gangga^ who instructs him in supernatural 
means of conquering his enemies, and with Bdrma Sdqti, etc. 
At last our hero comes home, and is made king of Samanta- 
pura with the title of Sultan Inddra Manginddra. No. 56 
terminates with a great many erotic verses not found in the 
other copies. Many quotations from this work are to be 
found in Werndly’s Maleische Spraakkunst (pp. 133, 157, 
162, 170 (twice), 171, 174 (three times), 176, 185, 186, 191, 
193, 194 and 195), in Roorda van Eysinga^'s Maleiscli-Neder- 
duitscli Woordenboek {rm^er pantos, pandey, pvgimA gdrak), 
and in the annotations of Mr. van Hoevell on the Sair Bida« 
sari (pp. 289, 305, 333, 335, 348, 362, 375 and 399). Speci- 
mens of the reading of the three manuscripts : — 

No. 9 : 

^ Another copy is in the possession of Dr. Eeinhold Eost (small 4to, 148 pa^s). 

2 Of course most proper names occurring in this account are transliterated 
guessingly, such as tliey would be pronounced by a Malay at first sight, 

3 'Where Arjiina performed penance to get supernatural arms. Such pj*oper 
names deserve being taken up in a Dictionary, as they occur very often. 
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^1;:' 

^1:x«j 1 jjljt) ^IJjb 

^Jj ^j\y* 

iJiiUilrs- ^^J d^ 

Lmm^* L-A^’ <dXi*S hfj^*^ CiP> 'jrl^ 

No. 27: 

jLu r^ij t-j]^ J!/ c/^ 

LIi^it<Ai>^ j^^j^ibltSiwa AiX (A*l ^yxxXf'^ AdO AAis 

*|^bA ^bijsAwj ^j-AW aV jjwL,’jAj b 

Uii.^j>^ CU^iST ^ijujliA iXiSj <3d.UjX./«A L»AwiJ* 

^ly u-i^ui ^jCi dCi ^^U1 a1 uL-C* 

(j:Pj uy 


No. 55 : 


LmtJUMJ *^b lSj^'^^ 


iL. 


C JIM. 


y 


a1 




0^Ai:> ^iiiL*u ^^Ad ^!i1 

t*. '^h*\ ^^l>XfS> i-jS hfjt'''^ 

itmJUuJ I^X) j^LiJud* <51 jaX^A j^JJbjjbA 

l!l” **'^'^ (V^ '^bb^ <*5;^^ L.^.X.^’g 

AiL.U. 

No, 10 (folio) contains a collection of transcripts of treaties 
between the Dutch E. I. Company and several native states 
in the Indian Axchipelago. The first treaty is that between 
Admiral Speelman and the king of Goioa (Mangkasar), and 
the last that between the E. I, Company and the king of 
Johor and Pahang. 
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No. 11. See under No. 5. 

No. 12 (foKoof 444 pages) contains the . 

It is very seldom that tales are diTided into chapters ( J-^), 
of which there are here sixteen. In the commencement of 
the tale there is a kind of summary, wherein the hero is said 
to he a great king, who visited Mount Qaf^ China, and the 
land of the inferior gods {dewa), subjecting men and ghosts 
to his sovereignty. On p. 2 a state 8amanda-pim is men- 
tioned. Its king was called Sdriyawan, and was sprung from 
Inddra Deiva Mahardma Rtcpa^ whilst his queen was of mere 
mortal extraction. He had two sons called Eaja Ardan and 
Raja Marsadan. The two princes went with a large retinue 
to the forest Samanta Baranta^ where a dewa of the name 
Sardma Dewa was in the habit of enjoying himself. This 
god hated the king, their father, who had caused his residence 
to be destroyed in former times. He changed himself into 
an old man and visited the princes, saying that he wished to 
serve them. Contriving to separate them from their fol- 
low^ers when engaged in hunting, the god transformed him- 
self into an elephant, whom Ardan so hotly pursued, that 
he got the start of his brother, and at last found himself 
entirely alone. The god then flew away wdth the prince to 
the sky, but was killed by the young hero. Ardd% having 
arrived again on this sublunary orb, made the acquaintance 
of a rHi called Bdyu Rama, who told him that he was not 
to revisit his country for many years. The prince remained 
in the dwelling of the holy man, who instructed him in all 
sorts of supernatural sciences. Marsddan goes in quest of 
his brother, and in his rambles arrives at Inddrapura, where 
he marries the king’s only daughter, and succeeds his father- 
in-law.^ Ardan has a great many adventures of the same 
kind, delivering a princess with her waiting women, etc. 
Bdrma Shahdan, the hero of the tale, is a son of Marsddan 
SMh, king of Kalmgga dewa^ and his eldest brother is 

^ Called Baharma JOcIH raja, Tlie proper name Balcarma is Tery frequent in 
Malay tales, and is a corruption of tLe Sanskrit wihrama; it is often confounded 
with. Bahama. 

3 The manuscript has j l * (p. 32 ). 
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called here Bajadirdja, This work is replefce with fantum, 
some of which are worthy of notice. The late Mr. P. P. 
Eoorda yan Eysinga possessed a manuscript (two Yolumes in 
folio), which he would have published, but for want of a 
sufiScient number of subscribers: what has become of it I 
cannot say. J. J. de Hollander (Handleiding bij de Beoefening 
der Mai. Taal-en Letterkunde, 3d edition, p. 332) says, I 
know not on what authority, that the author was Sheikh Ibn 
Ahii Omar. 

No 13 is a number I could not find. Dulaurier has also 
omitted it in the list he gives (Journal Asiatique, 3rd series, 
X. 69) of titles of the manuscripts of this collection. 

No. 14 (folio of 456 pages : on the back of the cover, 
Charang Kurina) contains the ^ . It is 

a tale belonging to the Panji cyclus. The commencement is 
about the king of Euripan having two sons, the eldest 
being Kdrta Buivdna, and the youngest Eaden Asmara Jaga, 
surnamed Ondakan Bawisdrdngga, who was betrothed to 
the princess of Daha, called Eaden Pusjnta-Jiing Bat} The 
name by which this tale goes is the assumed name of the 
princess when she had fled from her father’s residence in 
order to follow the prince, in the garb of a man. 

No. 15 (small folio of 180 pages) contains the h }^ . 

The plot of this tale is nearly the same as that of the 
Bhaumakawya^ relating the adventures of Boma (the San- 
skrit Bhauma^ son of the earth). He was the son of Bisnu 
( Wisnu) by the goddess Partiioi (Sans. prHhm% earth), and 
became a powerful king, whom even the gods stood in dread of. 
As he, demon-fashion, annoyed the penitents, Kttsna {Eresna) 
sends his son Samba against him. Boma is at last killed by 
Hmoman, after having himself killed Samba and Arjuna^ 
who were, however, called into life again by Nardda {Narada) 
sent by Batara Oitru for the purpose. The celebrated episode^ 
of Bdrmcfdewa and Bdrmadewi is here inserted in the same 
way as in the Kawi poem, Ddrmadetua following Bisnu when 

1 Compare under No. 3. ^ 

2 Edited by Friederich in the •Transactions of the Batavian Society. 

2 This episode is often alluded to in Malay tales and poems (comp, under No. 7, II.) 
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incarnating liimself into Kdsna and becoming Samba, whilst 
Ddrviadeid, after having burnt hersel£> becomes Januwdti,^ 
and so is reunited to her former love. This tale is also 
named ^ . The E.A.S.^s MS. (see also under 

No. 21) slightly differs from the one in the India OjSice (No. 
2905, 4to. 120 pages). Baffles (History of Java, i. p. 388, first 
edition) mentions the Javanese version under the titles Buma 
Kalantaka and EmbatalL The first name is no doubt 
' Bhau7nakaldntaka (the death of the demon Bhauma, kala 
being used in Javanese to denote demons and Titans), 
as may be inferred from the Kawi poem p. 233, where it is 
Bhaummtaka (Bhauma^s end, the hero dying by the hand of 
Wisnu'^). The Kawi version bears ap. Baffles L 1. the name 
Ani'^akctsura, which is to be corrected into Narakdsura (the 
demon Naraka, another name of Bhauma). I shall give on 
another occasion an analysis of this Malay composition. 

“No. 16 (folio of 206 pages). A duplicate, is No. 62, i. 
(158 pages). The two manuscripts differ but slightly. They 
contain the h\L >> . The work has been edited by Mr. P. 

Boorda van Eysinga (Batavia, 1821), who has also given an 
analysis of it in the tenth volume of the Transactions of the 
Batavian Society. The episode of the singing peacocks has 
been published from another version by Meursinge in the 
third volume of his Maleisch Leesboek. In the library of 
the India Office there are two manuscripts, Nos. 2429 and 
2430 (?). Mr. J. Pijnappel has also a manuscript. A 
new edition of this work is desirable, as that by Boorda van 
Eysinga has long been out of print. Quotations from it are 
found in Werndly’s Maleische Spraakkunst, pp. 142, 167, 
170, 171, 172, 180, 182, and in the preface xL, xli. 

^ Yajnawati is lier constant name in tke Hawi poem, where she is never called 
Dm'madewi. 

2 The Sanskrit words I transliterate according to the ancient Javanese pronnn- 
ciation. The labial semi-vowel is represented by as it is very improbable that 
it was sounded v, the Sanskrit not having an /, of which the is the correspond- 
ing sonant. The vowels r and / are represented by re and le, the mmswara by 
ng^ the wisarga by h, and the lingual sibilant by ^ in accordance with the other 
linguals. The palatial sibilant is here represented by s, and might be transliterated 
by as it was probably pronounced as the French ch, which in the same way 
originated in a k, were it not that sh is in use with the English to represent the 
lingual'S." ■ ■ ' ■ ■" 
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17 contains : 

I. tke.7thbookofthe^;iLJl {diHinakaboii sag ala raja 

raja). Ko. 42 (folio of 440 pages : on the back, Makota sag ala 
raga raja) contains but five books of this work, and I7o. 8 
(folio of 367 pages) only four books and a few pages of the 
fifth; this copy is written with vowel-signs. This excellent 
work, complete copies of which are very rare, is divided into 
seven books, each book containing a certain number of 
chapters. The author calls himself Nuru-ddln ihn^ Aliihn 
Hasanjl, son of Muhammad of the Hamid tribe, and a 
native of Ranir (see Ho. 78, iv.), and composed it at Achih 
{Ackeen) in the year of the Muhammadan sera 1040, by order 
of Sultan Iskander IL Aliyu-ddln Murayat ^ Shah Johan bar 
dawlat lillu4lahi fiValam? The first book (many chapters) 
treats of the creation of heaven and earth; the second 
(many chapters) is about prophets and kings ; the third (six 
chapters) on just kings and clever ministers ; the fourth (two 
chapters) on pious kings and holy men^ ; the fifth (two chap- 
ters) on unjust kings and foolish ministers; the sixth (two 
chapters) on honoured liberal men and heroes ; the seventh 
(five chapters) on intelligence, and on all sorts of sciences, 
medical, physionomical, historical, etc. Everywhere a great 
many tales are given, which might be used for a new Malay 
Reader. This work gives more than it promises, which in 
Malay literature may be called a miracle. The twelfth 
chapter of the second book contains a summary of the history 
of Malay states; the thirteenth the history of Acldh up to 
th^ time of the author. In the first chapter of the fourth 
book there are several tales about the celebrated Ibrakzm Ibn 
Adkami corresponding to some extent with the tale, published 
by Mr. P. Roorda van Eysinga (Batavia, 1822) and D. Renting 
(Breda, 1846) under the title Geschiedenis van Sultan Ibrahm 
vorst van Irak A I have in my possession a manuscript (4to. 
194 pages) containing only the first four chapters of the 
seventh book. 

^ ® The shadow of God on the world (^UlS ^ Ji?), 

^ 4 The Sundanesse version has the title Kikayat Burtm Oliya 

Eem llrahim waliyullah^ a copy of which is in my possession (small 4to. 90 pp.) 
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II. An incomplete copy of (see under I^o. 42). 

No. 18 (folio of 202 pages) . This collection of 

historical tales has been published for the greatest part by 
Dulaurier in his Chroniques Malayes, and translated by 
Leyden (Malay Annals, edited by Sir Stamford Eaffles). 
This MS., however, contains chapters not found in other 
copies, and not translated by Leyden. The last chapter but 
one, for instance, is about Sanff Naya^s conspiracy against the 
Portuguese at Malaka. There are several versions of these 
chronicles, as the reader will see from the various readings in 
Dulaurier’s edition. No. 35 (folio of 117 pages), No. 89 
(folio 120 pages), and No. 68 (small 4to.) end with the death 
of Hang Kdsturi, the last-named number having besides an 
entirely different introduction, and being properly but an 
abridgement. In No. 76 (small 4to.) only a part is found 
commencing with the chapter on the depredations of a Mang- 
kasar prince and ending with the conquest of 

Malaka by the Portuguese. No. 80 (4to. of 312 pages), and 
No. 5 of the Parquhar collection (small 4to. 259 pages) both 
end also with the conquest of Malaka by the Portuguese. 
There are a great many copies of this work ^ in Holland as 
well as in the Indian archipelago, in the government offices, 
and in the possession of individuals. 

No. 19 (folio of 331 pages) and No. 20 (folio of 365 pages) 
contain thejU«i^ • This is again one of the 

Pa7iji tales. The title is after a name by which the prince of 
Kuripan was known when he was changed by Bdtar'a Inddra 
into a woman. The beginning of the second volume is not 
connected with the last words of the first, being — 

, No. 43 (small folio of 
142 pages ; on the back of the cover, Eihayat Pangeran Ke- 

i That it contains for the greater ^art but fabulous history is beyond all 
doubt, as even the history of Malaka is tainted with the Fanji tales ; see, for 
instance, the chapter about the king of Malaka going to the court of Majapahit, 
and marrying a princess of the name of Ohandamkirma (compare under No. 3). 
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suma Agung) contaii^s the same, but only its last part,^ tlie 

beginning words being — s — 

jjjuj 

etc. The name of the hero is in this yolume j 

Ifo. 51 (small 4to. of 149 pages; on the back of the 
cover, Eihayat Dalangpudah Asmara) is the same, but the usual 
commencement is wanting, its first words being — 

AJL)! ^ 

C-jUI^ j^:^A j etc. 

No. 20. See under No. 19. 

No. 21 (small folio of 669 pages) contains the 
^ This is a collection of loosely connected tales, the 

greater part of which relate to the persons involved in the 
contest between the and Pandawas. To distin- 

guish this composition from that which only relates to the 

war, I propose to call the last , on ac- 

count of its being so popular (see under No. 2), and the first 

^ jUxs As to the contents of this number, it is 

evident that it is an entirely different work, and by no means to 
be identified either with No. 2, or the two MSS. at the India 
Office (see under No. 2) * The commencement narrates the birth 
of Pardsu Rama and Deiva Bdrata, sons of by the 

celestial nymph Manih Then Santdmo is mentioned, and the 
birth of his children, who had a peculiar fishy smell about 
them, as they had been cut out of the belly of a fish, who 
had swallowed the seed of Santdnu. On p. 2, Parasdm 
cures the stinking princess Durgandiniy and calls her after- 
wards Sayojana Suganda (sweet-scented at the distance of a 
yojana), taking her as his wife. She becomes the mother of 
Biydsa. Another part of the narrative is about Bdsmakay 
king of Mandira-sdptay who had three daughters, called 

^ 1 This part is often found sppaxately, as may he inferred from Bahni-ddin’s 
iist (containing an account of Alalay compositions found at wherein we 

find a • 

2 This title I derive from the first pages of No. 2, where the author calls the 
part of his work not bearing directly on the war by this name (see under No. 2.) 
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Amla^ Ambij and Amhalika. Amha becomes tlie wife of 
Dewdbrata^ who kills her by inadvertence. He therefore 
vows to surrender his life to a woman, burns his wife’s 
body, and then goes to his brother, Pwramrama^ who con- 
soles him and changes his name into Bisma. On p. 34 we find 
mention n^ade of the birth of DaHardta,^ Pandu iJewa Nata^^ 
and Widura Bdqyna? Ddstardta was born blind, because his 
mother, whep visited by Biyma^ from fear closed her eyes ; 
Pandics body was white as crystal, because his mother had 
covered herself with a white veil when she conceived him; 
Widura Sdqma was born with one lame leg, as his mother 
had pulled his leg (?). On p. 38 the birth of Kama is 
related: he was mrioi Sangymg Eawi^^ by Dpaoi Pdta? 
After this, the meeting is related of Bisnu and the goddess 
Pdrtkvi (see under No. 15), and then the birth of Ddrmadeim 
and Ddrmadetvi (see under No. 15). On p. 91 we have the 
birth of Kama {Krdma) and Kakdrsana (a surname of Bala- 
dewa). The last chapters relate the contest of Boma against 
Samba (see under No. 15). Although this composition is but 
a collection of narratives with no plot whatever to deserve 
the name of hikayat, it is very interesting, as it introduces 
nearly all the persons acting in the hikayat parang Panddtaa 
Jaya^ and the hikayat Alahdrdja Boma, 

« No. 22 (folio of 720 pages ; the commencement is wanting) 
contains the ^\j * It is a very elaborate recension 

of the Malay Bamayana, from which Marsden has given 
extracts in the Beader at the end of his Grammar. A far 
shorter version has been published by Mr. P. P. Boorda van 
Eysinga (Amsterdam, 1843). A MS. in the Dutch India 
Office contains also a version of it as elaborate as this ; it is 
in two small 4to. volumes (marked Ned, Kolonien. Hand- 
schriften C. No. 1), the first volume being of 475, and the 
second of 654 pages. 

No. 23 (folio of 698 pages) and No. 45 (4to. of 278 pages). 
Two copies of the culi The first number cor- 

responds in version with a manuscript belonging to the 

^ JDhrU^ra^tra, ^ Jq Malay tlie name of Fandu, ^ Widura. 

^ The god Sun. s Instead of Farta^ Boma! FrUha, i.e. Kmtu 
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Dutch India Office (folio of 185 pages, and marked Ned. 
Kolonien. Handschriften C. No. 21 ; it is not finished),, but is 
more elaborate. No. 45 seems to belong to the same recension 
as the two copies of the India Office (No. 2875 small folio, 
and No. 2691 large 4to.^). Another version is contained in 
No. 27 (folio of 347 pages), and No. 28 (folio of 348 pages: 
on the back of their cover, Eikayat Dalang Indr a Kesiima). 
Both these volumes are divided into chapters, each of which 
contains a tale, connected with the chief story; the first 
volume contains fifty^four tales and the beginning of the 
fifty-fifth, whilst the second commences with the fifty-sixth 
tale. The title, etc., of this Panji tale is after a name 
which the hero takes on his rambles in search of the princess 
of Daha, disguising himself as a man of the lowest class. This 
is one of the most interesting Malay compositions, and has 
influenced almost every literary production of the Malays ; on 
another occasion I shall give an analysis of it. This cycle 
of stories has received by mistake also the name of h\^ 
from its commencement,, where a Bdtara Nay a Edsuma, 
an inhabitant of Indrds heaven, is spoken of as the grand- 
father of KdrtapatL 

No. 24 (two folio volumes of 446 and 450 pages) contain 
the jU- AJLi, The -first volume commences of 

course with Adam, whose son was SkUk (ci^), whose son 
was Nurchayay whose son was Sangyang Wenang, -whose son 
was Sangyang Tunggaly whose son was GtirUy who had four 
sons and one daughter, being Sangyang Sambu, Bdrahmay Ma- 
hddeway Bismcy and Dewi SdrL Bisnu became king of Java 
with the title Prabu Seta (? Then a chapter treats of 

the Ratu Sela Pdrwatdot Oiling BdsL It ends with Pang&ran 
Dipati taking the title of Susunan Mangku Rat Senapati, etc. 
The second volume commences with Simman Mangku Rat 
being at Banu MaSy and ordering the Dipati of Tigal to be 
fetched, and terminates -with Susunan Pahtbuwana^s reign in 
Kdrtasura, Two quotations from this work have been given 
by Dulaurier in the Journal Asiatique for 1846. 

1 See my “Sort Verslag der Mai. Handschrifteii van het East India House te 
Londen.’* 
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I 'No, 25 (folio of 304 pages). This Panji tale goes by the 
^ name of from a name the heroine 

assumes when leading the life of a penitent. The commence- 
ment treats of the prince of Kuripariy called Kuda Jay a 
Asmara, surnamed Kdrtapati, who was betrothed to the 
princess of Daha, Baden Galuh Chandarakirajia piispaniny 
rat, A god falling in loye with the said princess asked her 
of Batara Gyni, but meeting with a refusal, as she was to 
be the wife of Kartapati,. dropped her with her two waiting 
women into a forest, where she led the life of a penitent, and 
changed her name and that of her companions. She is after- 
wards married to the prince, here passim called Baden Inu, 
who succeeds his father with the title of Pdrabw Anom mg 
Kuripan, the old king retiring to the woods to do penance. 

1^0, 26 (folio of 239 pages). This Panji tale goes by the 
name Jjj h . The commencement is almost the 
same as that of Ko. 23, relating the birth of Inu Kdrtapati^ 
and that of the Baden Galuh Puspaning rat, surnamed Chan- 
, ddrahirana. Going in quest of his love, who is carried off 

.. by Batara Kala into a forest, the hero takes the name Mesa^ 
Taman Panji Jay eng Kdsuma, Afterwards in the course of 

the narrative he is called Sira Panji Wila Kdsuma (p. 73 of 
MS.), but often merely Sira Panji, After a great many ad- 
. ventures he becomes king of all Jawa.? Werndly in his 
Maleische Boekzaal mentions a Hikayat Mesa Taman Wila 
Kdsmna, and van Hoe veil in his annotations on the Sair Bida- 
sari has given quotations from a Hikayat Panji Wila Kdsuma, 
pp. 301, 326, 334, 339, 362, 363, and 374. 

Isos. 27 and 28. See under No, 23. 

No. 29 (folio, 645 pages ; ends abruptly).- This Pa^ji tale has 
the lettering Hikayat Naga Bersru (on the fly-leaf within). 
I dare not decide whether this is right, as I did not succeed 
in finding the reason for this title. Leyden, in his Disserta- 
tion on the Indo-Chinese Nations (As. Ees. x.) speaks of a 

^ From the Javanese endang (a female penitent or nun). 

2 Jav. Maesa {Mahim^ buffalo) is frequent in proper names of Javanese per- 
sonages, and is sometimes rendered by the equivalent Javanese Mb6, 

3 Amut^r Jagad jawct (Jav.), 
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Hikayat Naga Bimru}-. or story of a princess of Balia, -who 
was changed into a serpent^ and banished to a lake. * It is a 
pity be gave no explanation of the name. At all events this 
loamiscript belongs to the Pmfi tales. It opens with the 
king of Kimpan asking for his son, the Raden Imt Kdrtapati, 
the hand of the princess of Balia, ChanddraMrana. The 
hero is here passim called Sira Paiyi and Sdri PanjL 

NTo. 30 (small folio of 74 pages ; the wrong lettering on the 
back of the cover, Saladlah nabi Muhammad, is owing to the 
first words, which make Nuru-ddln a descendant of the 
prophet^s) contains the It is a genealogical 

account of the kings of Gheribon (properly, Chi-rebon), com- 
mencing with a confused tale about Sheykh Nuru-ddm, sur- 
named the Suhunan Oumng Jati, one of the apostles of the 
Islam in Java. It is probably translated from a peculiar 
dialect of the Javanese, its language being anything but 
Malay, and mixed up with Javanese and occasionally with Sun- 
danese words too. Besides the said Sukunan (“ Reverend^^), 
other celebrated -apostles, as the Suhunan’s Kali Jaga, Ampel 
Danta, and Bonang are personated here as people en- 
dowed with miraculous gifts, and the conquest of Majapakit, 
BanUn (Bantam), and Pcyajdran (called here too by its 
ancient name Pak4wan) is briefly narrated. The PanSm- 
bahan Sura Sokan, eaUed also Mowlam Hasanu-ddln, intro- 
duces, according to this chronicle, the Islam in Pajajaran, 
the Lampong country, Inddrapura, Bangha-ulu (Bencoolen), 
and Balo. His elder brother, the Pan^mbahan Pakung Wati 
rules the country from Krawang to Gheribon, he himself that 
from Bantam to Krawang, This manuscript makes use 
occasionally of the linguals d and If Prom it some valuable 
materials might be gleaned for a work on Javanese history, 
the last pages containing an account of the kings of Gheribon 
down to Sultan Anom, 

Ho. 31 (folio of 411 pages) contains the diiJ , 

1 This hisaru and of the lettering, I should like to explain t)Y 3j^p. 
in the sense of to my invoking the gods, 

* H- and^tiaj {bhaidra). 
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The hero is the son of SMk Partsad ^ Inddra Ldqsana, 
king of Th&raf^ situated in the neighbourhood of Mount 
Qdf. This king, although powerful, was forced to pay 
tribute to the monkey-king Baliya Inddra^ whose residence 
was Kurdari The king’s eldest son, called in the 

commencement Qubad Lela Inddra,^ and afterward Shah 
Qitbdd Johan ^Arifln^ could not put up with his father’s 
disgrace, and resolyed to deliver his parent from the alle- 
giance to the monkey-king. He is in several ways assisted 
by genii, who prove to be his relatives, and wages war against 
the powerful enemy. This manuscript ends abruptly, the 
last words being 

^ ^'Lu) («L5v« 

Another copy, in which some of the proper names are 
different, goes by the name Llila- (Ifo. 6, large 

folio of 414 pages). The father of the hero is called here 
Shah Pdrmat Inddra Ldqsana^ and the residence of the 
monkey-ldng Kardar ). An entirely different version 
is I. (85 pages, and ending abruptly) of Ifo. 68 ; it goes by 
the name of bdj! h\Ls>^ • The hero 

is in this recension the son of BaMrma ^ Chanddra, king of 
Baranta Inddra. A specimen of the readings of No. 31 and 
No. 6 deserves being inserted : 

^ ^ -§^Sa 

® According to the Malay history of Mdma the sam-e as ^dli, and brother of 
Siiffriwa. Malay compositions borrow from each ether names; so, for 

instance, we find Inddra Kila (mountain, where Arjnna lived as penitent) , ifm- 
taraga (name of a cave, where Aijuna did penance, Sanscr. and Kawi wltardga^ 
passionless), and other proper names from the Kawi poem Wiwdha (in Malay 

from a Titan conquered by Arjnna) occurring in other 

compositions." Snch proper names ought to be received into the Dictionaries. 

^ Werndly in his Maleische Boekzaal mentions a tale about a person of this 
very name, and Bahni-ddm (list of Malay works to he had at Surabaya) has a 

® See under No. 12. 
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6: 

Jiy uJlS Ju.Sb jJI ^P d\ 

Ai JO c^/;! fOy ci;b Aio 

AMik5b ^ i2>\<ih>*j j^b J C *J^ 

Aii^ (^'T" Aii^i a (iijl---tj)\ 

^ijpb j^IA (J^b 

ijl:- J^’ uSp e/'' eA'V 

Ai^ jL^ ^y 1 a1 ^ ^P ^ A^« A 

CA*^ ^^^^^^.btaiiAXlpilJ- ^Iiiitir^-^^ A«*^«^ A.A^J^ LmSj^^ 

^jy^A yA^J*} A-KA Cl-^iiJj iXSji^' y Ai^ 


a 1 y Ai^ ijS^^ JXI-X^ 


^ni -'-^J* 


IJ bi; d)Wy 1/^ '^1^ ClAy^ 

etc. ^a3\ 

m. 31 : 

aJG j^b jjjIa uJlS j.i4Ji> ^^UJ ujy 4-5;^ 

AhaAJ ^buJil I^AjI AJ?^ i^bwa ^liv*--*-* ^ 

yjj JCj jAi^ ClAb A^A 
JiV ^Ia A^A ajJQ 

ybb vj^ ty^3* aLj {^jP 4|^<JU*5 y^b j^^A ^ 

j^Ia Ai!^ cJ^/^ LA*^jj1 l^j^ 

j-JiA> CL-^i^A aLJ I^AA^ \jdj\ lyA hP^ Llf^ 

^y4 ^LaA«J^ P^ 4— ^bj dp ^P^- 

d-^jJ tXaXj aIs^ ^Jjb^A y trb- .Ayv^yit;.' 

O^ijl O;^ C^O a 1 y AiS* 

etc. IjAil Uj P^J 
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No, 32 ^ (? folio) contains : 

I. (11 pages). An account of various ceremonials, customs, 
and laws, of the chief ministers a king should have,, the 
flags they wear, etc. 

II. (5 pages). A short story about Indarajpiira being at« 

tacked by and the stratagem by which they 

were defeated. 

III. (5 pages). The first arrival of the Portuguese, and 
their stratagem to get possession of Malaka.^ A translation 
of it by Sir Stamford Eafiles is to be found in the Asiatic 
Eesearches, xii. p. 115. 

IV. Coloured figures representing the flags used by the 
sovereign and his chief ministers (belonging to I). 

V. (63 pages). A tale the commencing words of which 
look more like a chapter than like a real commencement. 
They are : 

^ j iLsiiill 

etc* 

The last words are : 

yy cM/- uy 

It relates the adventures of Beiva JBknu, son of the king 
spoken of in the commencement ; from which it is j>robable 

that the title should be ijliA.. 

No. 33 (folio) contains: 


^ Dulaurier in liis list speaks of two folio volumes, botk containing 

but I have only found one, on tlie back of wMch. the number was obliterated. 
That number is consequently all but certain. 

2 The same is told of Singapura (see Malayan Annals^ p. 83) and of Barm 
according to the Sair Baja Tuhtung o V 

^ The same narrative is found in one of the last chapters of ISTo. 1. 
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I. (11 pages). A GollectiorL of laws, commencing mtli 
tlie finding of goods, and wliat is to be done witli tliem. 

II. (44 pages). Laws, some of wbicb are maritime. 

III. (8 pages). Fragments of a law book, beginning with 
the fencing of cultivated fields. 

IV. (6 pages). ^ About the 

ominous qualities of the days of the months, having mystical 
names, mostly those of animals. The same is found in ii. of 

V. (3 pages), lU^ ^ seven 

ominous times. The same is xvi. and xxxvii. of No* 34, and 

IV. of No. 74. 

VI. (6 pages). ^ ^ J-^ Or 

ominous times. Compare the Bataksch Woordenboek, p. 419. 
The same in No. 34 (x. and xxxv.) and No. 74 (v.) 

No. 34 (folio ; the number obliterated, and on the back of 
the cover, undang undang) contains : 

I. (1 page). A fragment frorn a law book. 

II. (1 page). \XL} Ai On the 

serpent turning itself round in the sky, the position of which 
is to be known, especially when going to war. 

III. (3 pages). Charms and antidotes. 

IV. (Id pages). Malay laws, commencing with the fencing 

of cultivated fields. The maritime part has been published 
by Dulaurier in the sixth volume of Pardessus’s Collection de 
. Lois Maritimes. ’ . 

V. (7 pages). Treaty between the Admiral Speelman and 
Hasanu-ddin, king of Growa, and other Mangkasar chiefs 
(compare No, 10). 

VI. (1 page). Chronicle of Mangkasar, oommencing with 
A etc. (continued in viii.) 

VII. (1 page). Contract of Aliyu-ddin of Gowa with the 
Malay merchants. 

VIII. (3 pages). Continuation of vi. (continued in xii. 

and XVIII.) 

IX. (9 pages), A chapter on the law of inheritance 
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X. (2 pages). See yi. of iXo. 33. 

XI. (6 pages). Customs and laws commencing with the 
duties of the Bandhara, Tumanggung, and other functionaries 
of the Malays. 

XII. (2 pages). Continuation of vi. 

XIII. (1 page). A fragment about the discontinuance of 
praying according to the words of the prophet. 

XIV. (1 page, 54th page). Formulas used as charms. 

XV. (1 page). On ominous days 

XVI. (3 pages). The same as y. of No. 33. 

XVII. (1 page). 

XVIII. (4 pages). Continuation of vi, (continued in xix.) 

XIX. (3 pages). A fragment of a work on superstitions and 
continuation of yi. (continued in xxyi.) on charms, com- 
mencing with the means of seducing a woman, etc. 

XX. (11 pages). Receipts against diseases, commencing 
with a precept about the regular course of a woman^s sperm 

XXI. (p. 78). Table of ominous events, which have to be 
expected on each day of the month. 

XXII. (p. 79). Receipts, commencing with a prescription 
against stomach-ache. 

XXIII. (p. 81). The letters of the alphabet with their 
mystical meaning under each of them. 

XXIV. Regulations for the chief of the Malays settled 
at Mangkasar, his power, etc. 

XXV. Prescription to conquer a woman^s obduracy. 

XXVI. (p. 82). Fragment of a chronicle (vi.) and con- 
tinued in xxYiii. 

XXVII. Continuation of xxiy. 

XXVIII. Continuation of yi. 

XXIX. Combination of letters attributed to prophets, 
angels,, and holy men. 

XXX. (p. 98). A precept of the wise Logman about the 
future of a just-born child. 

XXXI. (p. 99). On the ominous signification of earth- 


^ See Herklots’ Customs, etc. p. 395. 
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quakes, lightning and eclipses, according to the time of their 
appearance. A fragment of a similar work is to fee found in 
de Hollander^ Eeader, p. T • 

XXXIL (p. 103). About the choice of the ground to 
erect a house upon, to make a field of, etc. 

XXXIII. (p. 106). Means to know how a man and 
woman live together. 

XXXIV. (p. 110). Means to know whether stolen goods 
may fee recovered. 

XXXV. (4 pages). See vi. of Xo. 33. 

XXXVI. Astrological tables of the planets according to 
the days of the week. 

XXXVII. See v. of Xo. 33. On p. 120, an illustrative 
table. 

XXXVIII. (p. 121). A figure illustrative of the serpent’s 
position (see ii.). 

Xo. 35, See under Xo. 18. 

Xo, 36. See under Xo. 7. 

Xo. 37. See under Xo. 9. 

Xo. 38 (small folio of 87 pages), Xo. 59 (small 4to. of 138 
pages), and Xo. 71 (small 4to. of 196 pages) contains the 

J j h In the last-named number the introduction 

is wanting. Some fables from this book have been published 
by J. J. de Hollander in his Malay Reader, p. 18 sqq. I pos- 
sess a manuscript of it (4to. of 205 pages), A specimen of 
the various readings of these four manuscripts may not be 
out of place. The reader may compare with it the fable 
published on p. 18 of the above-cited work. 

Xo. 38: 

jmJ 0 /J 

yT" 

1 On the west coast of Sumatra it goes hy the name of 
{smruduh} after the name of the hull who became the lion’s frienL^ 
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Ill 


LL^\ Cl^ij Lam^'* 

ij:} j^, ci^ 

clXlU*- ,,<^tiSji^ ^ij 

Fo. 59 : U-v r cr 

c^x3 ol 

U- 5 ^ jMjJ ^j\ ^C^aas 

j^l/*,L*j jJjil Tl-jiP* 

£jJj ^ Cl^li ujC# L5^ 

l1.5si!^* c-jst 

^iUiA cJl u-a|^ <jdj (^J 

CL^ls^- Uii.-^»^ I^jlRIuJ ^•A wJ 

No. 71 : 

L-^n.'^* (JL^J** L_ jCxa 

dliUl^ 

iXSi^ (,m„i,5 aIjl-h lJ^ ^ <ii.J ViJL T i.»^/i> 1 ^r^AJ (3 LkmA^-i^ 1 

.Jb ^jwU:ua** 3 (Jl^bUl L^b <dil diotXAjb d)^ <J^v***^ 
cu.>t jjbd idjl ^\j) cJl u1^3'*1:u.2»^ 

My niaii.iiscript : 

Ol ^ taJd^CJ (im/^’^.^r* Ij iJlt ^|j\j d ^j^sait u k tS til 

ci-^^ £jJ< 3 b^* L/^7^ ^xi jV.‘-^^«!jl 

tdr^^ ^1 1.0 <iA*i*s ti ^tAii bi 1 ^1^1 

‘ ijJjl ^Ay«^bti (JP^ (^buA^ dJ^ dJ^^ jjS^<Ajt^ 

LLa^lJkUJb j#.^jl ^^JJ u:--%jJ 
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Hence it appears that the manuscript from which de Hollander 
published some fables must belong to another recension than 
these four manuscripts. All these versions are from the 
Persian d 

hTo. 39. See under No. 18. 

No. 40 (folio of 320 pages) contains the 
The hero is the son of a king of ^pUj^in West Java. This 
king had two wives, the youngest being Amas AJeng, who 
bore him a son called * She slanders the eldest, 

making the king believe she- had tried to poison him. The 
elder queen is defended by her son, who in consequence falls 
into disgrace, and is incarcerated. The queen herself is con- 
ducted into a forest to be killed, but the executioner, pitying 
her condition, leaves her in a grotto, where jl:u suppKes 
her wants. She is there delivered of a son, who receives the 
name of story ends in a strange 

and abrupt way, as if not finished. I do not think it pro- 
bable that this composition is the same as that mentioned by 
Bahru-ddm under the title which is 

decidedly a Panji tale. 

No. 41 contains a Malay translation of a Javanese Wuhan? 
It is a miserable composition, not readable without the 
Javanese original. 

No. 42^ and No. 64. Two copies of the ^\j , This 

work has been published with a Dutch translation by P. P. 
Poorda van Eysinga {De Kroon derKonmgen, Batavia, 1827). 
A great many quotations in Werndly’s Maleische Spraak- 
kunst are from a better manuscript than that used by Poorda 
van Eysinga. 

No. 43. See under No. 19. 

No. 44 (4to. of 303 pages) contains the jtil* 
a Panji tale ; the title is derived from a banner {tunggid), the 

J The Hindi version has been translated by Abdu-Uah the Moonshee and 
published at Malaka. It is divided in the same way as the JlitojMdvm, and bears 
the title ot . 

2 See Raffles’ History of Java, i., p. 475 sqq. Tijdschrift voor Indische Taai- 
JLand-eii y olkenkunde (Batavia, toI. vi and vii.) 
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baneful influence of which occasioned a great mortality in 
the land/ being extracted {chahut) by the hero. It opens 
with the god Nmja Kdsuma (see under No. 23) descending 
into the world, and taking the name of Mesa Pdrta Jay a Kd- 
lana Banjdran. He becomes king of Majapakit, with the 
title Pdrabu Wb\i Kdrta, after having married the only 
daughter of the old king, who retired to do penance. His 
sons became kings of Ktnpan, Daha, Gagdlang^ and Singa- 
sdri In the course of the narrative Kdrtapati and Okandd- 
raUrdna are again the most conspicuous characters. In his 
perambulations the said prince calls himself TTi-ramang Panjl 
Wa%ihan'^{^), and the princess of Paha, when leading the life 
of a penitent, assumes the name of (com- 

pare under No. 25). The language of this tale is crowded 
with Javanese words and expressions: As humble pronoun 
of the first person pun titiyang^ (the man) is here used as in 
the Balinese. 

No. 15. See under No. 23. 

No. 46 (large 4to. of 306 pages) contains the , 

The hero’s father is Kcinna Inddra, king of Kangsa Inddra. 
This king has heard of a certain white elephant, and orders 
Pdrba Inddra to catch it. Pdrha Indara, failing in executing 
the orders of his master, is discarded the court, and leaves 
with his family. He arrives at a hamlet, where a Sheykh 
Jadld was living in religious solitude, and settles there. He 
afterwards begot there a daughter called Siti^ Mangdrna Lela 
Chahya, wdth whom the new king, Fakdrma^ Baja, falls in 
love when coming accidentally to her father’s hermitage. Siti 
Mangdrna is after due time delivered of a son, who is the 
hero of this tale. This prince leaves the residence, and 
rambles about to increase his knowledge of the world. In 
the course of his rambles he meets with the white elephant, 

^ Compare CoBen Stuart, 1.1. p. 153. 

2 The manuscript: . A Kihayat Mesa Kirammy is mentioned in the 

Journal Asiatique, 1833, by Jaquet. 

^ Compare the use of ulun as pron. of 1st person, being the same as uAwi 
(Lampong) and iilnna (Malagasy spelling ohne^ which signify man, and ngwang 
(pron. 1st person) and wwang (man) in jfcawi. 

^ The Arabic , 5 See under No. 12, 
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who was a princess of the name of Lela Bdtna Kumdla^ and 
had been transformed by a demon, of the name of Detva 
Rdqsa Malik, out of spite, as he wanted her for his wife, but 
met with a refusal at her father’s hands. Another copy of 
this tale is in the library of the India Office (No. 2871, folio 
volume), where the introduction is entirely different. Ac- 
cording to the last words of that manuscript this tale goes 

also by the name * 

No. 47 (4to.) contains'; 

I. The ^ . The hero is a son of 

a king of Kuripan by Sak&rba,^ a daughter of Inddra, a king 
of Kdling, who had made himself universal sovereign of the 
world ; having subjected the kings of Gujarat, 

Mogol, Abyssinia, Machulipatam, Bengal, etc., he sends a fleet to 
conquer Java, going himself thither with his sons through 
the air. Mesa Inddra De%oa Kdsuma opposes the conqueror. 
Amongst the places the Indian king besieged is Pajajaran, 
the king of which had a son called Tanduran, and two 
daughters, called Raden galuh Kurndda Bdsmi, and Raden 
galuh Dewi Rina (?). The opening of this tale is any thing but 
clear. It is besides crowded with Javanese expressions, as 
for instance, mdngambak jimantdra^ (to tread the air). 

II. (64 pages). Fragments of the ^ (see No. 42), 

III. (18 pages). All , Another 

copy in No. 62. This short tale about Muhammad’s miracle 
of making the moon pass by halves through his sleeves, has 
been published by Robinson at the end of his Principles to 
elucidate the Malay Orthography There are a great many 
manuscripts of this legend.^ 

IV. (5 pages) On the duties of a married 

woman, about which the heroine of this tale consults the 

1 Corruption of the Sansh. SuprMa. 

2 The Sansk. dymmntara, 

» P. 222 sqq. of the Dutch trauslation by E. Ketscher. 

^ One in the possession of Mr.; H, 0. Mjllies at Utrecht, and another in mine 
(small Syo. of 28 pages). 
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prophet.-^ A copy is in tlie possession of Mr. II. C. Millies, 
where the proper name is spelt 

Fo. 48 (small 4to. of 210 pages) contains the 


It is translated from the 
Arabic of Ihralilm Laqdnl, by the Sheykh Skikahu-ddin^ 
surnaraed the pilgrim, and son of ‘Abdu-llah Muhammad^ sur- 
naraecl the Malay 

hTo. 49 (4to. of 56 pages).® A poem the title of which is 
■uncertain. It contains the celebration of a king of Bintan^ 
and the splendour of his palace, garden, etc. The first verses 


are : 


^1x3 

The last verses are : 


Aj <l|^A 

^dSb u«^le 


1 ,tx5 


t .. . * 


{,.^^A3b jAih 


C^^Awi*.a \^\ j^£-A 

Ajj-wAMi 

^A <Laj 


1 It goes also by the name of ,,Ia J according to do HoUander, 

1. l. p. 315. ^ " 

2 Another commentary on the same work is called, uJLst! 

* ■ 

s The lettering on the back of the coyer {Karmgan JSmfan) is wrong. Dn- 
laurier infers from it, that it is about the foundation of Bantam, 
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i_jL*A AJ 

No. 50 (small 4to. of 96 pages) contains tte ^a3 

2.^. the adventures of Tamimu-ddari, an inhabitant of 
Madlnah, and originally a Christian. It is taken from the 

. He was carried off when bathing during 
the night, which the prophet had prohibited, by a spirit (Jhi) 
to the country of the genii, that were yet infidels, and stayed 
there seven years and four months. He meets in the course of 
his rambles with the Antichrist ( appearing in the form 
of a bitch big with barking puppies, and becoming large when 
hearing bad reports about the MusHms, and small when they 
are favourable; with female cannibals on a certain island, 
with the angels and Mikdili and the prophet Silir 

{j^)y who gives an explanation of the wonderful things 
Tamim sees and cannot account for. He meets a bird, too, 
which gives him a delicious beverage out of its bill, and is no 
other than the bird of Ishdk, and leads the erring faithful 
upon the right way. He sees a man filling out of a pond a 
pierced tub, being an usurer. On his return to this sub- 
lunary orb, he finds his wife re-married, and squabbles with 
her husband. ^Umar {jAs) could not settle the quarrel, as 
T&mm, not having shaved and pared his nails during his 
absence, looked quite another man, and was not recognised. 
^AU then recollects a communication from the prophet 
about "a sign by which Tdmlm could be identified, being a 
whitish spot as large as a ddrham behind the knee. 

No. 51. See under No. 19. 

No. 52 (4to. of 140 pages) contains the . 

In the opening a king of Gwmng bdrapi Rmitoiv panjang 
tdbing hdrukir is introduced, called . He had 

forty wives, one of whom only, called hiddra Sorif became 
pregnant. Sending away the other thirty-nine on account of 
^ The Arabic . 
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their sterility^ he was cursed by them to have a hog as a son. 
After a pregnancy of seven years the queen was delivered of 
a boar of a terrifying appearance, with tusks as yellow as a 
ripe plantain fniit.^ The king ordered his minister to throw 
his son into the woods, where the young hog conquered the 
king of the hogs, being assisted by a princess who was doing 
penance on the field of their contest. Having been victorious, 
he was bathed by that princess, and treated in her residence 
as her son After taking leave of her, he is carried away by 
a etc. This composition is replete with pantuns^ and the 
text is not much corrupted. The language is genuine Malay 
as far as I have read it. After a great many adventures, the 
hero returns in a human shape to his father’s residence, and 
is then called Inddra Bcirma Kala, 

No. 63 (small 4to.) contains : 

I, (98 pages) the . It has been published 

at Singapore (lithographed). There are a great many 
manuscripts of this tale. The one in iny possession is 
badly mutilated by a Batavian transcriber, who has, for 


instance, changed into ! 

II. (26 pages) • It commences with exhortations 

to children, and is a miserable jingling of rhymes about a 
great many fishes, introduced in it as woulcl-he poets. The 
composition may be serviceable in correcting the existing 
Malay Dictionaries in the wrong pronunciation of fish-names. 
I possess a manuscript of it. 

No. 64 (small 4to. of 293 pages) contains the 
jJUuj . In the commencement there is a kind of summary, 
relating that the hero was harmed by a genius called 


that on his rambles he came upon Mount LangMri Bdtna^ 
where he saw two princes of the genii, that he encountered 
the princesses Sdlcanda Kumdla Inddra and Bumdya Inddra^ 
fought the king Makuta Inddra on account of the first- 
named princess, and was thrown by order of that prince into 

LU jSLtA 

® The lettering Anghasd Dewa is a mistake omng to the tale commencing with 
these words. ^ Si-mishm (** the poor one’9« 
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the lake InMra lie was swallowed up by a 

serpent, in whose belly he met the princess Baranta Maya\ 
and a great many other adyentures of the same kind are told. 
The hero was the son oi Balifar Tsaf Indara^ king of Bu^ 
rangga Dewa. In one of the chapters is said to be 

king of a state situated in the cayern of Mount Dewa Bangga 
Inddra, 

No. 55. See under No. 9. 

No. 66 (4to. of 412 pages; on the coyer, Badnihaman 
Anak llamzali). In the commencement are contained the 
adventures of oi Hamzah B 

then follow those of his father, and of ^UiJiar Maya^ with 
whose death it closes. Perhaps it is but , a part of the 

No. 57 (4to. of 332 pages) contains the ^ . 
Manginddra Chmvmha^ king of Inddra Pdixhangga^ had two 
sons called Baja Shah Johan Manginddra BiqM and Baja 
Thahir^ Johan Shah. The king having dreamt of a wonderful 
musical instrument, which sounded one hundred and ninety 
times when but once struck, and longing to have it, the two 
young princes go in quest of it. They are adopted by a 
ghost, of the name of ^ , who tells them where to find 

the wonderful instrument. He changes their names, calling 
the eldest prince Inddra Mahddeiva Sdqti, and the youngest 
Bisnu Dewa Eainddra-an^ surnamed Ldqmna. The 

brothers are separated afterwards, each of them achieving a 
great many stirring feats by the assistance of the jln^ their 
adoptive father. Extracts from this composition are to be 
found in Marsden’s Malay Reader at the end of bis G rammar, 
according to a manuscript but slightly differing from this one, 
of which the lettering on the back of its cover, Indra layang-^ 

^ \jSj\ jSusr^, 

^ t)f tlie Hollander in Ms Header (p. 82 sqq.) lias put- 

iished extracts ; and another extract is to he found in Eoorda van Eysinga's Be- 
knopte Maleische Spraakkunst (Breda, 1839), p, 102 sqq. 
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an, is a mistake for Inidra Kiy&ngan, as tke extracts pub- 
lisbed by Marsdexi have it.. 

IsTo. 58 (small 4to.) contains : 

I. See under No. 31, 

II. (34 pages). vCU iSJ^ which is a 

more elaborate version of this tale than that published by 
de Hollander (Breda, 1845),. and corresponds more with that 
of the manuscript from which quotations are found in Eoorda 
van E 3 ^singa’s Maleisch-Nederduitsch Woordenboek (s. vv. 
hardm, haji, chiyum., clmri, hhiyanat^ khemah, darak, dapat, 
dakap, dandam, din, ridld, ramhut, zadah, saldsey, sdlam, 
mntmhaya, mrat, myid, sisi,. sAetan, Uahih, pandey, and 
mhdya).. In this manuscript the heroine’s brother is called 
tXi5l.w ‘There was, and perhaps still is, also a MS. copy 

of this tale in the possession of Mr. Frederick Muller, at 
Amsterdam. On the west coast of Sumatra the heroine goes 
by the name of Johor Malegan, which name occurs in Bahru- 
uddin’s list too. Of the Sumatra version^ I possess an in- 
complete copy. 

No. 59. See under No. 38. 

No. 60 (small 4to. of 106 pages) contains the iliA- 
Another copy is No. 66 (small 4to. of 223 pages). 
The hero assuming in the course of his rambles the name of 
Inddra Jaxja, this very popular tale goes also by the name of 
Part of it has been published by de Hol- 
lander in the first edition of his Handleiding bij de beoefening 
der Maleische Taahen Letterkunde, p. IIV-HI. It is also 
called after the hero’s father, . It is men- 

tioned hj Leyden (Asiatic lies, x.) under the title Hikayat 


1 About a Javanese version, see Baffles' History of Java, i., p. 394 sqq. 

2 The Persian pronunciation, >nmrddn has occasioned the name 

Hoevell in the annotations to the Sair Bidasari. On 

the west coast of Sumatra is pronounced sa-ialam; hence confusion 

in the title of the dwarf deer between sha-i *ulam di rimha and shayhh 
Ai rimha, 

^ WiJcramdditya, No. 60 and the extracts iH: de Hollanders Handleiding, 
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Bihermadi{tya\ A translated extract about the creation of 
the world is to be found in No. 60 of the Indo-Chinese 
Gleaner. A copy, too, is found in a Yolume, containing 
the Hikayat Pdlandiik Mmka, belonging to the library of 
the India Office (No. 2673 ?). I possess a Tuanuscript copy 
of it of 38 pages folio. 

No. 61 (small 4to. of 150 pages) contains the 
(sAa?nsu-lbarrin). The hero, called the sun of the 
earth,’’ ^ is the son of Ddrma Dtkciraj king of Parimm 
ChaMra Aayara in Hindustan. His name he owes to his 
being predestined to be a powerful king, ruling over the 
earth and sea, whence he was surnamed ^Hhe moon of the 
sea.”^ When twelve years old he was carried off by an 
infidel jin^ in consequence of which he had a great many 
adventures before he returned home. On his return he suc- 
ceeds his father with the title of Sultan Qamm4bahrm, 

No. 62 (quarto) contains : 

I. See under No. 16. 

II. See under No. 49 iii. 

III. (about 60 pages) • It contains one 

thousand questions put to Muhammad by a learned Jew of 
the Khaybar tribe. Having been answered by the prophet 
satisfactorily, a great many Jews of the said tribe embrace the 
Islam. It is translated from the Persian. A manuscript of 
this composition (small 4to. of 156 pages) I saw at Barns in 
the possession of the Tuwanku of Siga?nbo-yamho, A copy 
is also in the possession of Prof, H. C. Millies at Utrecht. 
It is a very interesting work, and reproduces the popular 
belief of the Malays about a great many questions of the 
Muhammadan faith. The orthodox priests condemn it as 
well as the h}^.. 

IW (8 pages) ^ 

Moses’ ascent on Mount Sinai. 

V . (5 pages) <ul£>U i is a tract about the duties of 
a married woman, expounded by the prophet to his daughter. 

^ Tho iDanuscript explains the Arahic name by aTtinc^ Mat(xh{tri di doLvut, 
explained by hdlm ymg diiapi Idut, 
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A copy of it is in the possession of Prof. H. 0. Millies at 
Utrecht. 

VL (6 pages) The prophet is 

shayed by Gabriel, and his hair gathered by the celestial 
nymphs for the purpose of making amulets of them. Pub- 
lished at Batayia (1853, in 12mo. Lange and Oo.) 

No. 63 (4to. of 349 pages; on the cover, Eaja 'aiil). It 
contains the h}Ls>^ } The wrong lettering is owing to 

the commencement, where a just king {Raja ^ddil) whose 
iiaine is not mentioned, is forced to flee from his dominions, 
and is afterwards made captive by an unjust king. This MS. 
however, contains another version than that from which de 
Hollander has given extracts in his Eeader (p. 131 sqq.) and 
transliterated in his Handleiding tot de Keiinis der Maleische 
Taal (Breda, 1845). The name of the person who found the 
child of which the queen was delivered during her flight with 
her consort, and which she was forced to leave, is here {jm^j . 
The last tale in this manuscript is the story of Salomon and 
the queen of Saba.^ The text is pretty good, but occa- 
sionally corrupted. The introduction especially differs widely 
from that of other versions I know. I possess a copy (folio 
of 50 pages), wherein the number of tales told by Bahktkjdr 
amounts to nine. Its version difiers from that of de Hol- 
lander’s text. This tale goes also by the name of 

(from the name of the hero’s father), and 
according to de Hollander, also , which last name 

is by far not so popular, and does not convey an idea about 
its contents. 

No. 64. See under No. 42. 

No. 65 (small 4to. of 152 pages) contains the , 

a poem the plot of which is taken from the’ Javanese. 
It belongs to the Panji tales ^ relating the adventures of 

^ The Persian original was translated by Lescalier {BahhUyar^ on le Favori de 
la Fortune, Paris, 1805). 

® Of this story there is an elaborate novel on the west coast of Sumatra, where 
£t is called I possess three manuscripts of it, all written 

in the Menangkahow dialect. 

® Other tales belonging to this cyclus, and not existing in this collection are — i. 
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Panji and A?? dr eni dmghter of the paM, with whom he 
fell in love after having been betrothed to Sekar Taji, the 
princess of KddirL His father ordered Angareni to be 
killed when was absent, having gone in quest of game,^ 
This composition proves to be the story which has suggested 
the plot of the (see under Ho. 7). This 

manuscript breaks off abruptly, and is to such an extent 
replete with Javanese- words/ that a Malay would not under- 
stand it. 

Ho. 66. See under Ho. 60. 

Ho. 67. j . Published by Dulaurier in his 

Chroniques Malay es. A list of countries dependent on Mega- 
pahit, found in this manuscript, is published by the same in 
the Journal Asiatique for 1846. 

Ho. 68. See under Ho. 18. 

Ho. 69 (small 4to. of 128 pages). According to the letter- 
ing on the back of the cover, the title would be 

JLo, It is an ethic work, laying down rules for 
ministers and great functionaries as to their conduct ^vhen 
officiating. It is illustrated by tales. In the commence- 
ment the manuscript says, that the tale came from Sultan 
Allyu-ddln Shah, son of Manimr Shdh^ king of Pdtani,. On 
page 10 there is a story about the sagacity of the dwarf-deer 
{jay^ng liasuma is Javanese and means ‘‘victorious 

on the battle field/’ and is often changed in j\ralay into Jay a Kamma)^ from 
'which quotations are to he found in van Hoevell’s annotations (p, 301, 326, 334, 

S62, 363, and 374). n. (after an assumed 

name of ChandaraJdrana, when dressing as a male, and roving about to subject 
th4 states she came upon), iii. 2602, India 

Office). IV. ^ ^ (?) IV. __,U 

i.yS -y- 

No. 40. vr. (see n. Tiiider Ko, 7). vii.^U;^ (a translation of 

which into Mangkasar is to Be found in Mathes’s MaJcassaarsche ChresthmiaiJde). 
There are more tales belonging to this cyclns, as may he inferred from some manu- 
scripts in the British Museum. 

^ The plot does not differ materially from that of the tale of which Mr. Taco 
Roorda has given an elaborate, analysis (see Loiyemllen van Eaden Eandji in the 
Bijdragen tot de Taal-Land-en Volkenkunde van N.I. Yol vii. Nieuwe Volgreeks). 
Compare also Raffles, History of Java, ii., 88. 
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{palanduk'^) settling a contest between an alligator and a 
young man about the propriety of the- alligator eating the 
young man, who had delivered it when about to die on the 
dry. The last tale is about a Sultan Al-alam SkdL 

ISTo. 70 (small 4to.) contains: 

I. (186 pages). The seventh book of the ? 

an ethic work illustrated by a great many tales. According 
to the last words of this manuscript, the whole W’ork is di- 
vided into seven books. On p. lG3-the narrative about Siii 
^Abasah (see Jfo. 76) is found. 

II, (8 pages). A small collection of tales, ^ belonging 
most probably to a larger composition (to i. ?). The first 
tale is about Moses and Qdrun, who bribed a pregnant 
woman to say, that Moses had committed adultery with 
her. The second is about a certain trying to outstrip 
Moses by the force of his penance. The third is about 
Moses’ death. The fourth is about a woman called 

getting ten-fold back what she had given to the poor. 
The fifth is about a man of the name oi seeing the 

mercy of God to the just. 

No. 71. See under No. 38. 

No. 72 (small 4to, of 44 pages ; on the back of the cover, 
Kitah rami)* It contains the another ver- 
sion of the Story of King Shull^ the plot 

being the same as that of the Aj lx*- A There are a 

great many copies of this tale* Prof. II. 0. Millies at 

^ The two copies of which are in the Library 

of the India Office (Nos. 3049 and 2603), has a great similarity with the 
Europaii tale about Keiiiard the fox. (See Kort Verslag der Maleischo Hand- 
scliriften van het E. I. House te London). The pa acts in the Indian 
Archipelago the part that the fox acts with us. 

2 Such sroall collections of tales, the title of wffiich is either arbitrary, or not 
to he fixed from the contents, are often found in the possession of the poor, who 
cannot afford to buy manuscripts of the extent of the Bicstanu-ssalathi\ Taju-^ 

ssalathln, and the like. A collection of the same kind is the J ,^3 ^ 
in Ho. 2603 (Library of the India Office). ’ 

3 Translated Asiatic Journal, 1823. 

^ Edited by Fraissinet under the title of GmhUdmis mn Vorst Bispoe Eadja 
(Breda, 1849). 
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Utreolit, possesses a copy (small 8vo,) bearing the title 
jUjU (the Persian p is here strange). Of the 

story of King Skull there is a copy in the India OfBce, being 
the third tale in the J-aS ^ J (Ko. 2603). I myself 

possess two copies of it (one evidently mutilated by a Ba- 
tavian transcriber). 

Ko.73. SeeKo.4. 

Ko. 74 (small 4to.) contains: 

I. Laws of Malaka, Johor, and Salangor! 

IL (11 pages). See iv. of Ko. 33. 

III. (1 page). Receipts, commencing with that against a 
kind of leprosy. 

ly. (10 pages). See v. of Ko. 33. 

V. (8 pages). See vi. of Ko. 33. 

YI. Fragments of a religious work. On the last pages 
are found coloured tables representing the ^ve ominous times 
(belonging to v.) 

Ko. 75 (small 4to. ; on the eoYeTj U?tdanff tmdanff) contains: 

L (6 pages). A fragment from a law book. The first 
chapter is about people having plantations and neglecting to 
fence them. 

II. A fragment from some work on Muhammadan law', 
commencing with the rules about selling and buying («-^0, 
and ending with the law of inheritance (c4ir“)* 

III* pages). A fragment from an Arabic w'ork on law^ 
with Malay interlinear translation. 

lY. (15 pages). An Arabic-Malay Dictionary. Under each. 
Arabic word the corresponding Malay is written. The last 
seven pages are not filled up with the Malay. I possess a 
complete copy, and a fragment of another work of the same 
kind. . 

No. 76 (small 4to.) contains : 

I. See under No» 18. 

II. (9 pages). . It is properly but a tale 

taken from tke (i. Ho. 70), but often found 

separately. Two copi^ are in my possession (small 4to. of 
20 pages, and small 8to. of 24 pages). 
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III. (23 pages). A fragment from a -work on religious 
observances, commencing with the sacrifices 1^5)* 

lY. (small 8 VO. of 13 pages). Fragments of a work con- 
taining Malay laws, and commencing with goods found on the 
road. 

INTo. 77 (small 4to.) contains : 

I. (4 pages), . 

II. (61 pages). Maritime laws. 

III. (2G pages). Orders issued by Sultan Ahmad Taju- 
ddm Halim Shah of Kddah some of which refer to the 
suppression of piracy (Muh. year 1133). 

ISTo. 78 (small 4to.) contains : 

I. (62 pages) A ^ jxJli . A poem, cele- 

brating the conquest of Java by the English forces under 
Lord Minto. The first words are : 

Ci Cl yiji 

It closes with the description of a market, and teems with 
Batavian Malay words. 

II. (2 pages) * A short love-letter^ in 

verses, of which the following lines may serve as a specimen : 

^ The Dutch (Marshal). 

. ^ Meester Cornells is the name of a district of Batavia, where there are 
barracks. 

3 In Xo. 2G09 (India Office) there is a loye-letter, the title of which is yet to 
be ascertained. Its commencing verses are : 

4III dHS i3»J? jJ Ict) 

tX3jl {,„5^ 

4^£0 

It contains 18. pages. 
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1^0. 79 (small 4to.) contains : 

I. (46 pages )• the laudatory terms Malay letters com- 
mence with, varying according to the rank of the person 
addressed. The specimens given here are nearly .all in Arabic 
(continued in in.) 

II. (7 pages). Fragments of a Muhammadan law work 
containing the fines to be paid for wounds inflicted. The 

is here explained by ijjXj Ajy 

Jjj . Each of the Arabic law terms is explained 

by a Malay phrase written tinder it, and containing the 
amount of the fine ; an exarople will suffice : 

(wound touching the pericranium) is explained by : 

III. (49 pages) continuation of i. It closes wdth the model 
of a letter to the Dutch Governor- General and the Dutch 
India counsellors (Eaden van Indie), i. and in. are conse- 
quently fragments from the kitdh tardml^ a book in which 
precepts are laid down how to write letters. 

IV. (7 pages) <3Lt (a figurative title, “the 

physic of hearts ’^). The author calls himself Nuni-ddin Ihn 
^All Ih7i Ilasanjt Ihn Muhammad Hamidi? This is a treatise 
about the sense to be attached to the word He com- 

posed it, he says, in. order to combat those that entertain 
wrong opinions about the nature of God. 

V. (8 pages), A tract, the title of which I could not ascer- 

tain without reading it through. It begins with stating the 
best time for building a house, and contracting a marriage, 
and closes with a recommendation of forbearance towards a 
slave, even when guilty. It is addressed to ‘Ali each 

article ending with b . 

VI. (2 pages). Questions and answers about the sense of 
(testimony), perhaps belonging to iv. 

1 * 2 ' 

(See about this author Note 1, p. 47.) 
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VII. (9 pages). jj Ai . A tract on 

the qualities of God. 

VIII. (34 pages). This treatise is divided 

into two introductory chapters four books 

and one concluding chapter 

The first introductory chapter: jJU 

Ai'Ua*.. AS\ 

The second introductory chapter : ^ Ai . 

The first book : Ai. 

The second book: ^^b Ai. 

The third hook : A ^ y (j;-- Ai . 

The fourth book : Ai. 

IX. (15 pages). Arabic fragment from a commentary 
on the Qur’an, with Malay translation. 

No. 80. See under No. 18. 

jB. — Faequhar Collection.^ 

No. 1 (small 4to. of 51 pages; within, Clierita Sultan 
Iskander). It contains a pretty good copy of the 
cJi. commencing wfith what is reserved for the sovereign. 
The seventeenth chapter is about people going to hunt. 

No. 2 (small 4to. of 202 pages ; imperfect at the end). It 
contains the j J j jbbl . The last pages give 

the history of the defeat by Alexander of a king ’who was a 
worsliipper of the sun, A small extract from this tale is to 
be found in Roorda van Eysinga’s Alalay Reader at the end 
of liis Beknopte Maleische Spraakkunst (Breda, ISS^), p. 
120 ■ 123 ; atul innumerable quotations from it are to be found 
in uaully’s Maleische Spraakkunst, and in Roorda van 

translated by ^ A note by a transcriber calls the 

1 , , ,■(, CII ’* 

autii.H- (the same as the author of iv. ?). 

The manuscripts of this collection were not numbered. I have put numbers 
on them in accordance with the list Bulaurier gave of them, with the exception of 
two volumes he did not examine. 
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Eysinga's Mai. SFederdnitscli Woordenboek ; some also in 
Yan HoevelFs aafit. op de Sair Bidasari. 

Jfo. 3 (small 4to. of 175 pages) 

relating tbe war of tbe Diitcb Company with the 
Chinese, and the well-known murder of the Chinamen of 
Batavia under Valkenier. It is translated from the Javanese. 

BTo. 4 (small 4to. of 80 pages) i'4)U . This 

interesting work was composed at the request of the Senor 
Gomador at Malaka in the Muhammadan year 1193. 
It is an account of Mala.y observances during the pregnancy 
of the wives of chiefs, the birth of their children, etc. After 

the introduction it continues thus : S jU <LAiSl 

oaib ^Ui . On p. 71 

there is an elaborate description of the bier of a king. 

No. 5. See No. 18 of the Raffles Collection. 

No. 6 (small 8vo.) contains : 

I. (17 pages). An erotic poem, the title of which I could 
not ascertain. The first verses are : 

And the last : 

^0 Lj iJHy 

II. (14 pages). A love-letter in verses. The last verses 
are literally the same as those on the two last pages of ii. of 
No. 9, commencing with 

Ljy y* i^y ^y 
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The last yerses are 

l^y w— V— 

^jU j\j LZ-^Jj^ CllJ?Lsrl.i.*a <4w4(J^li 

III. (11 pages). The same as i. of No. 9. 

IV. (27 pages). According to the end the title is ^;:ui jx^. 
The beginning verses are literally the same as those of ii. of 
No. 9. 

V. (23 pages). A poem without title, commencing : 

^\j 




The last words are : 

LZJ'yiyi 
JuJ \y^ t) 

No. 6* (small 4to.) contains : 

I. (14 pages). The same as i. of No. 6. 

II. (19 pages). A love-letter in verses. The last verses are : 

Ji ciaU^ 


_pi 


bt) vJC^* 


i^.«j» 2 by 


- l;- 






JjAAfe 

No. 7 (small 8vo. of 65 pages). According to the end the 
title should be • It is a tragic loYe- 

story, as the hero dies.^ 

^ On page 45 we find : 

^y CLitjM ^ JJ \Jii^ 

(frequent spelling of the Ar. merat, is in poetry used for to die. 

YOL. ii.~-[nbw sekies]. 9 
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No. 7* (small 8vo. of 56 pages). Another copy of No. 7. 
No. 8 (small 4to. of 175 pages, imperfect at the end ; within: 
Presented by Colonel W. M. G. Colebrooke, 6th July, 1832), 
contains the J The Malay author calls himself 

Muhammad myn? mv. of Jalalu-ddin^ an Achinese of the 
Shafi"^i sect. A quotation from this composition is to be 
found in Tan HoevelFs annotations on the Sair Bidasari, p, 
378, where he cites p. 983 of the manuscript. The author of 
this work says, that he took the subject from the 
of Abu ^Abdillah Muhammad hen Yusuf Assanual Alhasanu 
No. 9 (small 4to.) contains : 

I. (17 pages) jxJa . A poem where flowers are intro- 
duced singing in this way : . 

J?/ ^ 

IL (7 pages). A collection of pantims, commencing with : 

(See No. 6, II.) * “ ‘ ^ 

No. 10 (small 4to. of 53 pages). CfLt 

lJXh , This work 

deserves being published ; its language is pure, and the text, 
as far as I hare examined it, not mutilated. 

^ Also mentioned in Bakru-ddin’s list. 

* He is tte anttor also of a Malay work called ^ ^ W ^ ^ ^ 

(a copy of wMcli I saw at Batavia, small 4to. of about 30 

pages). 

* MUa-utdma^ name of a celestial nympb (Tobascbe Spraakknnst, § 30, vir. h)* 



0 4 ^ 
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Note 1. 

About the Author of iv. of No. 79 {Raffles OolUetion). 

The author, who calls himself also from Ranlr the 

place where he lived {\A»^), composed, besides the 
(No. 17), also the following works ; 

I. (No. 39, large 4to. India Office at Batavia) 

Ttf* • 

II. (No. 3, small 4to, India Office at Batavia) 

mSllI iSAJSr^ 1^3 

III. (No. 24, Library of the India Office at Batavia) j\j*A 

^ commenced under Iskandar 

IL Aid uddln^ and finished under the queen Tdju-Vdlam 
Tsafyatu-ddln. 

lY. (No. 14, Library of the India Office at Batavia) 

sjs^ jIIj composed by order of Sultan Mtiqid Mardyat 
Skdk} against the tenets of the Pantheistical sect, the fol- 
lowers of which w^ere put to death by the said king of 
Achih, their books being burnt before the mosque Beytu- 
rraJman, I saw a copy of this work at Barns (small 4to. of 
40 pages), from which I took this notice. 

YI. Ai i3Lj J-laSt ^ i'AJ 

4 ^a r^b a refutation of Shamsu-ddm^ s 

heretical tenets. (c£ vii.) 

YIL J\ ^Ua 1\ ^ Jj. JIJVU ^ d 
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4-X» Ui)^^ 

1*13 ^ ^ o Lzj{si> (S^? 

composed under queen Tdju4-dla?n Tsajiyatu-ddm Shaky ^ 
daughter of Sultan Isimndar Muda Johan hdrdoivlaty son of 
Sultan ^Ald u-ddln ^AU M-dyat Shdhy son of Sultan Farman 
Shdhy son of Sultan Shdhy son of Sultan ^Indyat 

Shdk It is diyided into two books, the first giving an account 
of the religions from Adam till Muhammad, and the second 
summing up the heterodox tenets of several Muhammadan 
sects. The purpose of the author was to combat the opinions 
of Shamsuddm of Pasey^ and his followers. A copy in small 
4to. (of 72 pages) is in my possession. 

VIII. * A fragment of this work 
is found in a manuscript belonging to the Batavian Society 
(No. 55?). 

IX. jiJaJ A copy of this work exists 

in the Library of the Batavian Society (No. ?). 


Most of these works are directed against the popular writings 
of Sdmzah of Barus,^ and the above-named Shamm-ddln of 
Pasey, The works of Samzak are, as far as I know : 


I. j\jJ \ . I saw a copy of this at Bams (small 

8vo. of 24 pages). I read only the preface, which says, that 
it is an abridgement of a greater work of the same name and 
by the same author ; and that there are three works of this 


name, the two already mentioned, the large and the abridged 
one, and one treating on jAc, and This is 

aU I could read, as the owner would not lend it me even for 
a day. 

^ ^\A\ . 

^ til® Arabic introduction has, Shamatara is an Arabic cor- 

niption of Samudara^ the ancient name of Fasey, which occasioned the whole 
island to he called hy the Fortuguese, who sailed with Arabic pilots, Sumutray a 
name, with which natives, not used to mix with Europeans, are not acquainted. 

jPantsur being the andent name of Bams; hence the Barus 


camphor (^jb jA^) is called in Arabic . 
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II, j allegorioal poem/ wherein the 
soul of man is spoken of as that of a bird (kaloiv tdrhang si-- 
hurung pingey, ^aldmat hadan di makan ulat^ if the pingey flies 
away, it is a sign that the body will be eaten by the worms). 

III. ytA, An aUegoriodL poem, wherein mankind is 
spoken of as a yessel tossing about on the waves. A small 
fragment is in my possession. 

lY. . A copy is in my possession (small 4to. 

of 14 pages). It is also an allegorical poem, speaking of man- 
kind as forlorn and indigent. 

. Y. a short exposition of God^s 

nature, q^ualities, and works, ^erndly knew it (see his 
Boekzaal, p. 354). It is quoted in the second book of the 
Tabym (see above, p. 47, vii.) as a book deserving to be burnt.^ 

YI. ^ jy* Ai . It is mentioned in 

the Tabgdn, and seems to be an exposition of the sayings of 
the prophet- 

YII. jxJa, A fragment is in my possession. It has 
the same tendency as ISTo. m. 

The works of Skamstt-ddm ^ of Paseg are : 

■ 

It is cited in the second book of the Tahydn. A badly muti- 
lated copy is in the Leyden TTniversity Library (No. 1332). 
The Sultan in whose reign it was composed is there only 
called § 

1 The poems of Hamzah were yet mucli read in Valentyn’s time, but that he 
was a native of Barns that author did ii«t know (see Besclirijving van Sumatra, 

3 The other hooks, the author of the Tdhya^ speaks of in this way are the 
dLis-, the the the ^ 

® He nails himself sometimes AStjuis * He seems to have Hved ai 
A-em (Ar. ). A namesake of Ms is J JlsH 

All and is cited as the author of a 
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II. l 5 ^V; • I Padang a copj 

(8vo. of 16 pages)^ but the owner would not part with it. It 
is a commentary on the anything but transparent poems of 
Hamzali of Barns. 

III. Wemdly (Maleische Boelcsiaal) knew itj, 
and says of it, that it is divided into 211 questions and 
answers, explaining the principal religious terms. In the 
preface to his Gtrammar a small quotation from this work is 
given. 

IfOTE 2. 

The Mamismpts of the India Office Not Mentioned in mf 
‘‘ Kort Vershff dev Maleische Handschriften van het 
E. I, Mouse te LondenJ* 

* (See Ko. 15 of the Raffles Collection.) 

2. Another copy of the (See Ho. 2 

of the Raffles Collection.) 

3. (17 pages in Ho. 2006/ 4to.). Arabic with 
an interlinear Malay translation. It contains the first pre- 
cepts of the Islam in questions and answers. The commence- 
ment is : "‘If people enquire of you : what is the imdn ? the 
answer is: I believe in God, etc.’"" The author k jjI 

surnamed of Samarkand 
This l^tle hook goes universally by the name of 
Samarqandh Copies with an interlinear Javanese translation ® 
are numerous in the west of Java. A commentary on it A 
is ijx the Library of the Batavian Society 
(Ho. 29) ; it has an interlinear Javanese translation. Two 

1 The otlier 51 pages of tliis Tolume eontaia, 2 . tW seTcral p4^iti0ns of th& 
body when praying; 2 . to applioation of the five Mters of to tbe five 

obli^tory prayers ; 3. to formulas of prayers for the dead j and 4. on marria^ 

* A copy is in the Idbr^ of to Batavian Society (No. 26). 
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copies in Sundanese are in my possession^ one of whicli is in 
tlie Arabic character* 

4. (ITo. 2672, folio) contains : 

I, (133 pages). Another copy of the 

It is of the same version as the other manuscript (No. 2610). 

II. (127 pages). Another copy of the h\i^ 

(or SO called after a miraculous chopping- 

knife, the hero was possessed of). It seems to belong to the 
same recension as No. 2877.^ 

Amsteedam, 25 , 1865 . 


^ There may be other Malay maimscripts ia the Library of the India Office 
which I have overlooked, the Persian, Arabic, and Malay manuscripts heing 
mingled together. I am in hopes the deficiencies in this notice may he filled up 
by other scholars, who will also call attention to the many valuable Malay mann- 
scripts in the Libraries of London. A new Malay Onrestomathy^ is urgently 
needed at the present time, as those published by Marsden, Meursinge, and^de 
Hollander, are anything but trustworthy, each of the texts they contain having 
been taken from a single manuscript only. It is only by a careful comparison of 
many that a text can be furnished which may be depended upon by persons 
desirous of obtaming an adequate idea of the grammatical structure of the Malay 
lan^age, and reluctant to trust the assertions of those who pretend that Malay 
is devoid of grammar. 


Art. li. —Brief Prefatory RemarU to the Translation of 
the Amitthha Sutra from Chinese- By tlie BeT. S. Beal, 
Chaplain R. K. 

[Bead 6tli February, 1865.] 

The following translation of the AmitS-bha SAtra is made 
from the Chinese edition of that work, prepared by Kiim§,ra- 
jiva, and bound up in a Yolume known as the Daily Prayers 
of the Buddhist Priests belonging to the Contemplative 
SchooP' (Shan-mun). 

. Ifo doubt the Chinese version is much abbreviated. We 
are told that Kumarajiva omitted repetitions and superfluities 
in making his translations. We have reason to be thankful 
that he did so. 

The Amitabha Sutra contains a description of the Western 
Heavens, the Sukhavatl, or Happy Land, to which so many 
millions of Buddhists look as their reward in another life. It 
is a question of some importance at what time this belief in a 
Western Paradise incorporated itself with Buddhism. 

In fixing the period we may be certain that it was before 
the date of Kumarajiva, is. 400 a.d. ; and if it be cor- 
rect that the Chinese translation of the “ Wou-liang-sheu- 
king,^' Le. the Sfitra of Amitabha, under the name of the 
" Eternal, dates frtm the Han dynasty (Edkins), we may 
go bock to the first century a.d. as the latest admissible date 
for the origin of this belief. 

Wassiljew hazards the remark that the idea of a Western 
.Paradise was borrowed from foreigners, with whom the 
Buddhists of Southern India were brought into contact 
(Wassiljew, Der Buddhismus,'^§ 121). We know that mer- 
chants from Alexandria frequented the Western shores of 
the peninsula at an early date. There was a Christian mis- 
sion estabKshed in the same direction as early as the days of 
Pantsenus (Fabricius, Lux Evang., c. 36, p. 637 ; Hough^s 
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Ohristianity in India, I. 51). We know also that two of the 
principal writers in the deyeloped schools of Buddhism, viz., 
IsTag^rjuna and Aryadeva, were bom and lived in South 
India (Wassiljew, § 212). Taking the date of Aryadeva to 
be about 100 a.d., for he was the fourth patriarch after 
Asvaghosha, who was contemporary with Kanishka, we may 
again regard this as an approximate date for the origin of 
the belief in a Western Paradise, and of the writings bearing 
on that belief. The connection of this worship with South 
India is still further illustrated by the reverence paid to 
Avalokitesvara, the reputed son of Amitabha, in that quarter. 
Hiouen Thsang relates that in the country of the Mo-lo-ye 
(Malayas), in South-western India, there is a celebrated peak 
called Potalaka, on which Kwan-tseu-tsai, i.e. Avalokites- 
vara, frequently locates himself in coming and going, and 
appears under various shapes to pilgrims visiting the neigh- 
bourhood ” (Julien). Now this peak Potalaka may be either 
the celebrated Pedura-talla-galla, one of the highest moun- 
tain crags in Ceylon, and belonging to the Malaya- giri of 
Burnouf, or the Malece Montes of Pliny and Ptolemy ; or it 
may be one of the eminences of the southern gh^ts of Mala- 
bar, In either case it is certain that with this mountain is 
connected the extensive worship paid to Avalokitesvara ; and 
he again is spoken of as the Bodhisattva, or active power of 
Amitabha, whose worship may therefore be presumed to have 
arisen in the same locality, i.e. South India, Avalokitesvara, 
being spoken of as the son of Amitabha, seems to confirm the 
idea of the presence of a foreign, and perhaps a Christian, 
element in this singular cultus. Whether the term West- 
ern Paradise,” and its description found in the Sutra which 
follows, bears out this idea we leave others to judge. 

In popular Buddhist language, Amitabha is spoken of as 
the fourth Dhyani Buddha, corresponding to Sakya Muni 
amongst the Manushi Buddhas. Eespecting the land over 
which he rules, we find the following description in a popular 
work on the subject: — ^^Amit&bha reigns over the land 
Sukhavati, which, compared with our world, bears due west 
exactly 100,000 billions of Sakwalas* i In respect to tbe tiers 
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of Sakwalas, whicii rise one above tbe other, springing from 
the mystic Lotus, this land Sukhavati belongs to the thir- 
teenth tier. In about the middle of this tier is our own 
world, and at the extreme western border of it the land of 
Amitabha (Fah-kai-lih-to). 

The hold which the worship of Amitabha has taken upon 
the popular mind, in China and Japan, can hardly be exag- 
gerated — ^in every direction his name is engraved or inscribed, 
to call the attention of the passer-by to the efScacy of repeat- 
ing it, and the great majority of popular Buddhist writings 
have relation to the same subject. Amongst many thousand 
tracts, which came under my own notice, in the Temples of 
Canton, after its capture in 1857, the larger number related 
either to Kwan-yin (Avalokitesvara) or to .the Western 
Paradise of Amitabha. One particularly attracted my atten- 
tion, — this was a sheet representing a boat, full of people, 
passing over the sea to the opposite shore, guided by 
Amitabha himself, and steered by Ewan-yin ; upon this sheet 
A.ere was an exhortation within, in which the power of 
Amit3,bha is set forth, by way of comparison with other 
modes of salvation, much to the advantage of the former — for 
it asserts other methods of deliverance are like the progress 
of an insect up a high mountain, but this method (ie. of 
Amit4bha) is like the advance of a boat sailing with a fair 
wind and propitious tide; on once entering the Western 
Paradise (continues the exhortation) there is no return — the 
highest rank there, is that of Buddha, the lowest, that of the 
most exalted Leva. Again, whilst the happiness of this 
condition is so great, the mode of attaining it is equally 
simple. In this mode of salvation, there are no distinctions 
of rich and poor, of male and female, of people and priests : 
aU are equally able to arrive at this condition. Let every 
virtuous person therefore nourish in himself a principle of 
faith — ^let him with constant and undivided attention, invoke 
the name of Amitabha Buddha, and thus he shall eventually 
be saved in the Paradise of the Western Heavens. 

On the sail of the boat (which hears a flag, inscribed with 
the word Sukhavati, and which is represented as being full 
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of happy disciples, male and female^) is written this scroll. 

The one name of 0-mi-to (Amitabha) is a precious sword 
for destroying the whole concourse of evils. This one name, 
0-mi-to, is the brave champion that defies the power of hell 
“this one name, 0-mi-to, is the bright lamp that dissipates 
darkness — this one name, G-mi-to, is the boat of mercy, on 
which we may cross the sea of trouble — this one name, 
0-mi-to, is the direct path for escaping the entanglement of 
frequent transmigration — this one name, O-mi-to, is the 
perfect mode by which to avoid life and death — this one 
name, 0-mi-to, is the mysterious power which endows us 
with superhuman faculties — this one name, 0-mi-to, is the 
best mode for divining secrets. These six letters> ie* Na-mo, 
0-mi-to, Full, include all the 84,000 methods of salvation 
they are able, with one stroke, as it were, to divide the bonds 
that hold us captive there is no such invocation as that of 
0-mi-to, which, in the twinkling of an eye, is able to trans- 
port iis to the Western Heavens.’^ 

This is a fair sample of the popular mode of Buddhkt 
teaching among the lower orders in China, and as a natural 
result, the highest aim of the convert to this doctrine is to 
repeat, with little intermission, the name of 0-mi-to, Fuh, 
0-mi-to, Fuh, till the desired result be attained — Le,, eman- 
cipation from all earthly troubles, and a certain admission 
after death to Paradise. 

The southern schools of Buddhism, viz., in Ceylon, Siam, 
and Annam, know nothing of Amitabha or his Western 
Paradise. This fact seems to point to the late development 
of the doctrine in India. Probably, however, intercourse 
between the island and the mainland was prevented at an 
early date by the warlike character of the Malabar popula- 
tion. Fah Hian, we know, arrived at the island by sea, and 
Hiouen Thsang, for some reason or other, avoided all the 
southern portion of the peninsula, and did not visit Ceylon. 
In fact, there appears to be an early break between the 
Buddhist current of teaching followed by the Indian teachers 
and those in Ceylon, the result of which is the vastly dif- 
ferent aspect under which that reli^on presents itself in 
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those countries. It was, however, from Southern India that 
the great teacher of the doctrine of a Western Paradise 
arrived in China. Bodhidharma, the twenty-eighth patri- 
arch, and the founder of the contemplative school, reached 
that country by sea a.d. 626. He seems to have brought 
with him the very name which is now used in China to 
denote the school of which he was the first patriarch. The 
word ^^Shan,’’ according to Edkins, was formerly written 
^^jan,^' and this contracted from jan-na, pointing evidently 
to the Indian word Jaina. This confirms the opinion that 
the Jaina religion is hut an off-shoot of later Buddhism. 
With respect to Bodhidharma, there is a legend still existing 
in China which exemplifies his belief in the doctrine of a 
Western Heaven, ^^for as he lay in his coffin (we are told) 
he held one shoe in his hand. Whilst thus situated, his 
remains were visited by a celebrated priest called Sung-yun, 
who asked him where he was going; to which he replied, 

^ To the Western Heavens.^ Sung-yun then returned home ; 
but afterwards the coffin of Bodhidharma was opened and 
found empty, except one of his shoes, which still remained. 
By imperial command this shoe was preserved as a sacred 
relic. Afterwards, in the Tang dynasty, it was stolen, and 
no one now knows where it is^^ (Edkins). 

I now pass at once to the translation. 

THE AMITABHA SUTRA. 

ExtracUi from the worh called Shan Mun Yih Tung^^* or Dcdly ' 

; Prayers of the Contemplative School of Priests^ 

Thus have I heard. On a certain occasion Buddha was 
reriding at SrS,vasti, in the garden of Kita, with the great 
Bhikshus, 1,250 in aU, being great Rahats, possessed of per- 
fect knowledge, to wit, the venerable S&ripiitra, the great 
Maudgalyiyana, the great Kasyapa, the great Katyayana, 
the great Gochira, Eevata, Srutavimsatikoti, Nanda, Ananda, 
Eahula, Gavampati, Pindola, BharadvSja, Kaladitya, the 
great Kapphim, Takula, Aniruddha, and so forth, all great 
disciples. And in addition to these were all the great Bodhi- 
sattvas; to wit, Manjusri, king of the law, Ajita, Maitreya, 
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and so forth, all great Bodhisattvas ; and, moreoTer, there 
were present Sakra raja and others, with innumerable Devas, 
^ At this time Buddha addressed the yenerable Sariputra as 

1 follows : — '' In the western regions more than one hundred 

f. thousand myriads of systems of worlds beyond this, there 

is a Sakwala named Sukhavati. Why is this region so 
named P Because all those born in it have no griefs or 
sorrows ; they experience only unmixed joys ; therefore it is 
named the infinitely happy land. Again, Sariputra, this 
happy region is surrounded by seven rows of ornamental 
railings, seven rows of exquisite curtains, seven rows of 
waving trees — hence, again, it is called the infinitely happy 
region. Again, SMputra, this happy land possesses seven 
gemmous lakes, in the midst of which flow waters possessed 
of the eight distinctive qualities (viz., limpidity and purity, 
refreshing coolness, sweetness, softness, fertilizing qualities, 

• calmness, power of preventing famine, productiveness of 
abundance). Spreading over the bottom of these lakes are 
golden sands, whilst the four sides have pleasant walks 
enriched with gold, silver, crystal, lapis lazuli, beryl, ruby, 
and cornelian. In the middle of the lakes are lotus flowers, 
large as a chariot wheel, blue, yellow, red, and white, each 
reflecting brilliant hues of its own colour, and possessed of 
the most perfect and delightful fragrance. Thus, 0 Sariputra, 
this blessed region is perfected and thoroughly adorned. 

Again, Sariputra, the land of that Buddha ever shares in 
heavenly delights (or, music), the ground is resplendent gold, 
at morning and evening showers of the Divine Ddumbara 
flower descend upon all those born there, at early dawn the 
most exquisite blossoms burst out “at their side : thousand 
myriads of Buddhas instantly resort here for refreshment, and 
then return to their own regions, and for this reason, Sari- 
putra, that land is called most happy. Again, Siriputra, that 
region is possessed of every species of pleasure delightful to 
the senses, birds of every hue, the white stork, the peacock, 
the macaw, garudas, birds of every kind, all these, at morning 
and evening, unite to sing the praises of the Law, so that 
all horn in that land, hearing these notes, are led to invoke 
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Buddha, the Law and the Assembly. But, Sariputra, you 
must not suppose that these birds are born in this state in 
the way of retribution for sins in a superior condition, and 
why not ? Because, in that region there exists not either of 
the three evil ways of birth (ie., m a beast, demon, or asura). 
Sariputra ! that land being emphatically free from these evil 
ways of birth, is thereby more fully possessed of the superior 
ways of birth, and these different kinds of birds are all of 
them the different apparitional forms of superior beings, 
whom Amitabha Buddha causes thus to chaunt the various 
sounds of the land. SS.riputra ! in that land of Buddha, 
whenever a gentle breeze moves softly, then the various 
precious waving trees, and the gemmous curtain that 
surrounds the land, emit a gentle and mysterious sound, like 
a thousand different kinds of music, all at the same time ; on 
hearing which,, the dwellers in that land conceive, spontane- 
ously, a heart full of adoration for Buddha, the Law, and 
the Assembly. 

^‘Sfoiputra, this land is thus perfectly adorned, and com- 
plete in pleasure. 

But now, SS,riputra, you would perhaps enquire, why the 
Buddha of that region is called Amitabha, Sariputra ! it is 
because he is unmeasuraHy bright and glorious, so that his 
splendour fills the lands of the ten regions, and no obstacle 
can oppose the diffusion of the rays of his glory/ for this 
reason, he is called Amitabha. Again, Sariputra, the years 
of the life of that Buddha, as men compute them, are end- 
less, and without hound, in asankhyas of years — for this 
reason, also, he is called Amitabha. For ten kalpas of years, 
that Buddha has enjoyed his present condition, and has for 
his disciples an endless and incalculable number of Sravakas, 
all of them Rahats, innumerable, and not to be expressed for 
multitude, and Bodhisattvas equally vast in number. So it 
is, S&riputra, that land of Buddha is perfected. Again, 
SS^riputra, in that land of perfect joy all who are born, are 
born as Avaivartyas (never to return),^ whilst among these 
there are numbers who make their resting place, before 

i 1 Bum. lutrod., p. 100, 2 Lalita Yistaxa, 267. 
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that one Hrtli more (wbicli sTiall end in their arriving at 
Buddhaship) ; infinite are these in number, not to be expressed 
for multitude, simply innumerable. 

Sariputra ! all mortals who hear this account, ought to 
offer up this one vow — that they may be born in that country 
— and why ? because, if once born there, they obtain the 
felicity of only one more appearance as superior sages (and 
then obtain the condition of Buddha.) Sariputra, it is not 
possible to be born in that country possessing an inferior 
Karma; Sariputra! if there be a virtuous man or woman, 
who hears this account of Amit^bha Buddha, and who 
assiduously invokes his name for one day or two, up to seven, 
and during this time maintaius a heart unaffected by worldly 
thoughts, or confused ideas — that man or woman, when about 
to die, shall be blessed with a clear vision of Amitabha and 
all his saints, and at the last moment, if his heart be not 
turned back, he shall depart, and forthwith he born in that 
most blessed land of AmitS-hha Buddha, Sariputra 1 I per- 
ceive that such will he the happy consequence (of so doing) 
and therefore I repeat these words; whatever men they be 
who hear them, they ought at once to utter this vow, that 
they may be born in that land. 

^'Sariputra! thus it is I would recite in stanzas of com- 
mendation, the excellences of that infinitely glorious land of 
Amitabha Buddha. 

[The Shtra then proceeds to speak of the various Buddhas 
towards each of the four points, and also in the zenith and 
nadir. This being a mere recital of names, is omitted here.] 
vSariputra ! what say you as to the meaning of this 
expression, the saving power which Resides in the repetition 
of the names of all the Buddhas? Sariputra! if there be a 
virtuous man or woman who hears and receives this Sutra, 
and who hears the names of all the Buddhas, these virtuous 
men or women, in consequence of the saving power which 
resides in the repetition . of these names, shall all obtain the 
privilege of not passing through and revolving in the condi- 
tion of Anuttara Samyak Sambodhi, the unsiirpassably 
just and enlightened heart. (This is the condition usually 
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assigned to the Bodhisattva, before arriving at the state of 
Buddha). Wherefore, Sariputra, ye all ought to receive and 
believe these my words, and the words of all the Buddhas. 

''Sariputra! if there be a man who has vowed, or now 
vows, or shall vow and desire, to be born in that region, all 
these men shall be privileged not to remain or revolve in the 
condition of Anuttara Samyak Sambodhi, but to be born at 
once in their various conditions in the land of that Buddha, 
whether in time past, now, or henceforth. Wherefore, *Sari- 
putra, whatever faithful man or woman there be, they ought 
all to put up this prayer, that they may be born in that land. 
Sariputra, as I have now thus recounted the praises of all 
these Buddhas, their indescribable excellences, so those 
Buddhas likewise recount my praises and infinite excellences, 
and speak thus : — ^ Sakya Muni Buddha is he that is able 
to accomplish most difiicult results (prompted by) his 
exceeding love — ^he it is who is ‘^able’^ in the So-ho world 
(Sahalokadhatu), the evil world of five impurities (viz., 
violence, perception, calamities, birth, death) ; he it is who 
is able,^^ in the midst of these, to arrive at the condition 
Anuttara Samyak Sambodhi, and on account of all sentient 
creatures to repeat his Law, difficult to he embraced by those 
for whom it is said/ 

“ Sariputra ! know, then, that I, in the midst of this evil 
and calamitous world, preaching these difficult doctrines, 
have arrived at the condition of Anuttara Samyak Sambodhi, 
and now, on account of all creatures, have declared this Law 
difficult to he believed, and this is that which is most 
difficult.” 

Buddha having repe#ed this Sfitra, Sariputra and all the 
Bhikshus, and all the assembly, the Devas, Asuras, and so 
on, having heard what Buddha said, joyfully received and 
believed it, and having prostrated themselves in adoration, 
departed. 
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Aet. VI . — The Initial Coinage of Bengal. By Edwaeb 
Thomas, Esq. 

Towards tlie end of August, 1863 , an unusually large 
hoard of coins, numbering in all no less than 13,500 pieces 
of silver, was found in tlie Protected State of Ilooch Baliar, 
in Northern Bengal, the contents of which, were consigned, 
in the ordinary payment of revenue, to the Imperial Treasury 
in Calcutta. Advantage was wisely sought to he taken of 
the possible archaeological interest of such a discovery, in 
selections directed to be made from the general bulk to eniicli 
the medal cabinets of the local Mint and the Museum of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal. The task of selection, 
and with it of inevitably final rejection, was entrusted to 
Babu Bajendra-lal-Mitra, — an experienced scholar in many 
branches of Sanskrit literatime, and who, in the absence of 
more practised Ifumismatists, courageously encountered the 
novel study and impromptu exposition of Semitic Palmo- 
graiDhy as practically developed in his own native land six 
centuries ago. The Babu, after having assiduously com- 
pleted his selections for the Government,^ w'as considerate 
enough to devote himself to renewed and more critical 
examinations of this mass of coined metal, with a view to 
secure for Colonel 0. S. Guthrie (late of the Bengal En- 
gineers), any examples of importance that might have escaped 
his earlier investigations. The result has been that more 
than a thousand additional specimens have been rescued from 
the Presidency Mint crucibles, and now contribute the lead- 
ing materials for the subjoined monograph. 

An autumnal fall of a river bank, not far removed from 
the traditional capital of Kunteswar Bdja^ a king of mark in 
provincial annals,^ disclosed to modern eyes the hidden trea- 

1 J. A. S. Bengal, 1864, p. 480. 

2 Col. J. C. Haughton, to whom we are mainly indebted for the knowledge of 
this tromaille^ has been so obliging as to famish me with some interesting 

YOL. n . — [new seeies]. 10 
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sure of some credulous mortal who, in olden time, entrusted 
liis wealth to the keeping of an alluvial soil, carefully stored 
and secured in brass vessels specially constructed for the pur- 
pose, but destined to contribute undesignedly to an alien 
inheritance, and a disentombment at a period much posterior 
to that contemplated by its depositor. This accumulation, so 
singular in its numerical amount, is not the less remarkable in 
the details of its component elements— whether as regards the, 
so to say, newness and sharpness of outline of the majority of 
the pieces themselves, the peculiarly local character of the 
whole collection, or its extremely limited range in point of 
time. It may be said to embrace compactly the records of 
ten kings, ten mint cities, and to represent 107 years of the 
annals of the country. The date of its inhumation may be 
fixed, almost with precision, towards the end of the eighth 
century a.h., or the fourteenth century a.d. A very limited 
proportion of the entire aggregation was contributed by 
external currencies, and the imperial metropolis of Dehli alone 
intervenes to disturb the purely indigenous issues, and that 
merely to the extent of less than 150 out of the 13,500 other- 
wise unmixed produce of Bengal Mints.^ 

details of the site of discovery and illustrations of the neighbouring localities. 
Col. Haughton writes : — ** The place where the coin was found is about three 
miles SAV. of Deenhatta, not far from the Temple of Kunteswaree (or Komit- 
Eswaree) on the banks of the river Dhurla. Near to this temple is a place called 
Gosain Moraee, a short distance from which are the ruins of Kuntesur Rajah's 
capital called Kunteswaree-Pat, consisting of a mound of considerable extent, 
which has been surrounded with several ditches and walls, which are again pro- 
tected at the distance of a mile or two by enormous mounds of nearly 100 feet 
high. The brass vessels, in which the treasure was deposited, ’were ordinary 
brass htahs, to which the top or lip had not been fixed, but in lieu thereof the 
vessels were covered by canister tops, secured by an iron spike passing from 
side to side.^' 

^ I wish to explain the reservations I make in thus stating this total 
below that given in Rajendra lal's list of 160 coins of seven Dehli kings 
(J.A.S.B., September, 1804, p. 481). In the first place, I greatly mistrust the 
reading of the sixth king's title. Muhammad bin Tughlak w^as called Fahhr- 
ud-din Jdnah in his youth only ; on his first mission to the Dakhin in 721 a.h. 
the higher title of Xllugh Khdn was conferred upon him by his father, but from 
the date of his accession to the throne of Hindustan, he contented himself with 
the use of his simple name and patronymic ; no longer the “ glory of the 

faith," he was the far more humble ^*>^1 aJUj 
conventional ajll ^ (Zik-i-Barni, Calcutta edit., p. 196), 

both of which were so persistently copied by the independent Bengal Sultan. 
Certainly no such title as occurs on ang of the specimens of the Kooch 
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The exclusively liome characteristics of the great luajority 
of the collection are enlivened by the occasional intrusion of 
mementos of imperial re-assertions^ and numismatic contribu- 
tions from other independent sources aid in the casual illus- 
tration of the varying political conditions of the province, 
and of the relations maintained from time to time bet\Yeen 
the too-independcnt governors of a distant principality and 
their liege suigerains at Dehli. 

Muhammadan writers have incidentally preserved a record 
of the fact, that on the first entry of their armies into Bengal, 
they found an exclusive coterie or shell currency, assisted pos- 
sibly by bullion in the larger payments, hut associated with no 
coined money of any description;^ a heritage of primitive 

collection, tliat the Babii has selected for Col. Guthrie, 'with the excei>tlon 
of those bearing the names of Fakhr-nd-din Mnhdrak Shah. 

The second question, of the altogether improbable intrusion of coins of 
Muhammad ’A'dil Sht'ih (“new type”), I must meet in a more direct way, by 
assigning the supposed examples of his money to the potentate from whose mints 
they really came, that is, Ikhtldr-ud-din Ghazi Shah (No. vii. infra), giving a 
difference in the age of the t’vo kings, as far as their epochs affect the probable 
date of the concealment of this iroHvaille, of more than two centuries (753 a.h. 
against 960 a.h.). The Babu has himself discovered his early error of making 
Shams-ud'dfn Flriiz, one of the iJehli (as reported in the local news- 

papers), and transferred him, in the printed proceedings of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, to an anomalous position at the end of the Bengal Pathiins (p. 483), 
while omitting to deduct him from the total number of “ eight Dehli Pathhns,” 
which reckoning has been allowed to stand at p. 480. In the matter of date, 
we are not informed why this king should be assigned to a.d. LiOl, instead of to 
the true 1320 a.d, which history claims for him. 

^ Minh&j-ul-Sirfij, who was resident in Lakhnauti in a.h, 641, wu-ites 

Tabak'cit-i-Nasiri, p. 149, Calcutta printed edition (1861). Ibn Batutah gives 
an account of the collection of the cowrie shells in the Maidive Islands, from 
w'hence they were exported to Bengal in exchange for rice ; the gradational 

quantities and values are detailed as follows : ^>1^= 100 cowries. . Ui ^ ^^0. 

■ ■ y p ■■■**. 

12000. =100,000, four h<stus were estimated as worth one gold 

dinar ; but the rate of exchange varied considerably, so that occasionally a dinar 
would purchase as many as twelve bustm, or twelve laks of cowries ! ( French 

edit., iv., p. P21. Lee’s Translation, p. 178.) Sir Henry Elliot mentions that 
^''in India, in 1740, a rupee exchanged for 2,400 cowries; in 1756, for 2,560 
cowries ; and (in 1845) as many as 6,500 could be obtained for a rupee.” 
— Glossary of Indian Terms, p. 373. They were estimated in the currency 
scheme of 1833 at 6,400 per rupee. — Prinsep’s U.T., p. 2. Major Kennell, 
wdio w'as in Silhet in 1767-8, speaking of the cowrie money, remarks ; “ I 
found no other currency of any kind in the country ; and upon an occasion 
when an increase in the revenue of the province was enforced, several boat loads 
(not less than 50 tons each) were collected and sent downa the Burrampooter to 
Dacca.” As late as 1801 the revenues of the British district of Silhet “ were 
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barter, indeed, wbicli survived undisturbed in many of tlie out- 
lying* districts up to tlie early part of the present , century. 
The consistent adherence of the people to this simple medium, 
of exchange, goes far to explain an enigma, recently adverted 
to,^ as to the general absence of all specimens of money of high 
antiquity within certain limits northward of the seaboard, and 
mayserveto reconcilethe anomaly of conterminous nationalities 
appearing in such different degrees of advancement when tried 
by similar isolated tests of local habitudes. Por the rest, the 
arms of Islam clearly brought with them into Bengal what 
modern civilization deems a fiscal necessity — a scheme of 
national coinage; and the present enquiry is concerned to 
determine iThen and in what form the conquerors applied, the 
theory and practice they themselves had as yet but imperfectly 
realized. 

When Muhammad bin Sam had so far consolidated his 
early successes in India into a design of permanent occupancy, 
leaving a viceroy and generalissimo in Dehli, in the person 
of Kutb-iid-din Aibek, while his own court was still held at 
Ghazni, the scattered subordinate commanders each sought to 
extend the frontiers of the faith beyond the limits already 
acquired. In pursuance of this accepted mission, Muhammad 
Bakhtiar Ivhilji, Sipahmlur in Oude, in a.h. 599, pushed his 
forces southward, and expelled, with but little eflbrt, the ancient 
Hindu dynasty of Jfuddeah, superseding that city as the 
capital, and transferring the future metropolis of Bengal to 
the proximate site of Lakhnauti, where he ruled undisturbed 
by higher authority till his own career was prematurely cut 
short in a.h. 60,2. 

Oonsideringthe then existing time-honoured system of valua- 
tion by shells — which would certainly not invite a hasty issue of 
coin — and Muhammad Bakhtiar’s acknowledged subordination 
to Kxitb-ud-din, who, so far as can be seen, uttered no money in 
his own name, it may fairly be inferred that if a single piece 
was produced, it formed a part only of an occasional, or special, 

collected in cowries, wHch was also the general medium of all pecuniary trans- 
actions, and a considerable expense was then incurred by Government in effect- 
ing their conversion into bullion.^’' — Hamilton's Hindostan, London, 1820., i. p. 
195. 1 J.R.A.S., voli., N.S., p. 473-4. 
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medallic mintage — a numismatic Fatat-namah^ or assertion 
and declaration of conquest and supremacy alone, designedly 
avoiding any needless interference with the fixed trade h}^ 
adventitious monetary complications, which so unprogressive 
a race as the Hindus would naturally be slow to appreciate. 

Similar motives may be taken to have prevailed in the 
north, where the least possible change w-as made in the 
established currency of the country, extending, indeed^ to a 
mere substitution of names in tbe wernacnlar ‘ character on 
the coin, w^hich was allowed to retain the typical Bull and 
Horseman ” device of Prithvi H^ja and his predecessors. The 
pieces themselves, designated from their place of mintage 
DehU-^cdlm,^ were composed of a mixture of silver and coj)per in 
intentionally graduated proportions, but of the one fixed weight 
of thirty-two ratis, or the measure of the old Pterdna of silver 
of Mann’s day. Progressive modifications \vere effected in 
the types and legends of these coins, but no systematic recon- 
struction of the circulating media took place until tbe reign 
of Altamsh ; who, however, left the existing currencies undis- 
turbed, as the basis for the introduction of the larger and 
more valuable and exclusively silver popularly knowm in 
after times as tbe Tankali^ a standard which may also be sup- 
posed to have followed traditional weights in the contents as- 
signed to it, as the 96 rati- piece modern ideas would identify 
wdtli the Tohli : or it may possibly have been originated as 
a new 100 rati coin, a decimal innovation on the primitive 


^ The name is. written Jj] ia Kutb-ud-din Aibek^s inscription on 

the mosque at Dehli. (Prinsep’s Essays, i. 327). The Taj-nl-MaCisir and 
other native authorities give the word as Hasan Nizami, the author 

of the former work, mentions that Kubhehah, rhler of Sind, sent his son with an 
ofiering of iOO luks of Dehli-'wals to Altamsh, and no less than 500 Ihks of the 
same description of coin were eventually found in Kubhehah’s treasury," many of 
which were probably struck in his own mints. (See Ariana Antiqua, pi- xx., 
fig. 19 ; iv-, pi. 37, figs. 28, 29, 47 ; and Prinsep’s Essays, i., pi. xxvi., 

figs. 28, 29, 47.) * 

“ Erskine derives this name from the Chagatai Tilrki word, ‘‘white.”' 
(History of India under Baber. London, 1854, voL i. p. 546). Vullers gives a 

different and clearly preferable derivation in (fort. ex. 
tenuis, suff, Ibn Batutah carefully preserves the orthography as ^ 
and '2^^* 
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Hiadu reckoning by fours, a point wMcb remains to be 
determined by the correct ascertainment of tbe normal 
weight of the rati, which is still a debated question. 
My own results, obtained from comparative numismatic 
data of Amrious ages, point to 1'75 grains, ^ while General 

I In attempting to ascertain the relation of the weights of ancient and 
modern days, and to follow the changes that time and local custom may have in- 
troduced into the static laws of India, the capital point to be determined is the 
true weight of the rati^ as it was understood and accepted when the initiatoiy 
metric system was in course of formation. Two different elements have hitherto 
obstruct'ed any satisfactory settlement of the intrinsic measure of this primary 
unit— the ojae, the irregularity of the weight of -the gimja seeds themselves, 
which vary with localities and other incidental circumstances of growth;* the 
other, the importance of which has been rather overlooked, that the modifications 
in the higher standards, introduced from time to time by despotic authority, 
were never accompanied by any rise or fall in the nominal total of 7'atis which 
went to form the altered integer. From these and other causes tbe rate of the 
rati has been variously estimated asf T3125 grains, T875 grains, T95S grains, 
and even as high as 2*25 grahis. 

We have Manu’s authority for the fact that S2 rath went to the old silver 
dharmia or pimhja^ and we are instructed by his commentator, in a needlessly 
complicated sum, that the hursha was composed of 80 raiis of copper. We have 
likewise seen that this /.YirsAe? constituted a commercial static measure, its double 
character as a coin and as a weight being well calculated to ensure its fixity and 
uniformity in either capacity within the range of its circulation. I shall be able 
to show that this exact weight retained so distinct a place in the fiscal history of the 
metropolis of Hindustfin, that in the revision and re-adjustment of the coinage 
which took place under Muhammad bin Tughlak, in a.d. 1325, this integer 
was revived in the form of silver coin, and was further retained as a mint 
standard by his successors, till Shir Shfih re-modelled the currency 
about the middle of the sixteenth century. In the same way I have already 
demonstrated elsewhere4 in illustration of an independent question, that a coin 
retaining with singular fidelity the ponderable ratio of the ancient pimina^ was 
concurrent with the restored kdrsha under Firdz Shfih (a.o. 1351-1388) and 
other kings. And to complete the intermediate link, I may cite the fact that 
when the effects of Greek and Scythian interference had passed away, the 
Z2->raii piirdm re-appeared in tbe Punjfib and Northern India, as the silver 
currency of the local dynasty of Syala and Samanta Deva,§ and furnished in 
its style and devices the prototype of the Dehli Chohan series of “Bull and 
Horseman” coins, the Dehliwdias, which were retained, unaltered in weight, by 
the Muhammadans, in joint circulation with the silver double DirJmms of 174 
grains of their own system [j 

Extant specimens of Sy(ila*s qoins in the British Museum weigh 5 4 -4 grains 
and upwards. 

' If this double series of weights, extending over an interval of time represented 
by 24 or 25 centuries, and narrowed to an almost identical locality, are found 
not only to accord with exactitude in themselves, hut to approach the only 
rational solution of the given quantities, the case may be taken as proved. 

The ancient purdna hall-marked silver pieces range as high as 55 grains ; 
copper coins of Mdmadata^ are extant Of 1S7'5 grains ; and other early coins of 

* Colebrooke, As. Ues. v. 93. 

+ Sir W. Jones, As. Kes., ii. 154, of a grain,” Prinsep, U, T. (ISO-i-SS) ; 

Jervis, Weights of Konkan, p. 40; Wilson, Glossary, sub voce Rati. 

i Num. Chron., xv., notes, pp. 138, 153, etc, 

i \li K>* A, 8., ix. 177 ; Ariana Antiqua, p. 428 ; Frinsep’s Essays, 

\\ N- C., XV. 136 ; Prinsep’s Essays, U. T,, p. 70. 

II Piinsep’s Essays, i. p. 216, pi. xx., figs. 47, 48.: 
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Cunningliam acUieres to the higher figures of 1.8229 
grains.^ 

about 70 grains ; while, in parallel exemplification, the latter standard weights, 
under the Muhammadans at Dehli, are found to be 56’ and 140 grains. Hence — 
140-^80 ratis = 1*75 grains 
56-^32 „ =1.75 „ 

and this is the weight I propose to assign to the original rati ; there may be 
some doubt about the second decimal, as we are not bound to demand an exact 
sum of evm grains, but the 1.7 may be accepted with full confidence, leaving the 
hundred at discretion, though from preference, as well as for simplicity of con- 
Yersion of figures, I adhere to the If. Under this system, then, the definition 
of each ancient weight by modern grains will stand as follows : — 


f 1 Masha 


2 Hatis 

or 3*5 grains. 

Silver. . .... 1 1 Dharana or Purfina 

= 

32 


56*0 


( 1 Satamkna 


320 


560* 


Mhsha 

= 

5 


8*75 


anrt. H Suvarna 

= 

80 


140* 


jl PalaorNishka 


320 


560* 


\ 1 Dhanina 


3290 

if 

3600* 


Corner .... 1 Karsba 

= 

80 

jj 

140- 


(f 

==. 

40 

»> 

70* 

»» 

Subdivisions of Nhrsha 1 1- 


20 

a 

35* 

tf . 



10 


17-5 

if 


— Wumimmtk Gh'onicle^ vol. iv., N.S. p. 131, March, 1864. 


1 General Cunningham’s deductions are founded on the following estimates: 

1 have been collecting materials for the same subject [Indian Weights] for 
nearly twenty years, and I have made many curious discoveries. I see that Mr. 
Thomas ciuotes Sir William Jones as fixing the weight of the Kruhnala^ or 
Mail seed, at grain*, but I am satisfied that this is a simple misprint of 
Jones’s manuscript for I | or 1*833 grain, which is as nearly as possible the 
average weight of thousands of seeds which I have tested. The great unit of 
mediaeval and modern times is the tdha of not less than 145 grains, of which six 
make the chha^tdka^ or chhaialcy equal to 870 grains, or nearly two ounces ; and 
100 make the satakay or ser, the derivation being sat~tdkay or 100 takas. For 
convenience I have taken, in all my calculations, the rati seed- at 1*8229 grain. 
Then 89 ratis or 145*832 was the weight of the iangka of copper, and also of the 
golden smarmy which multiplied by six gives 874*99 grains^ or exactly two 
ounces for the chhatdha or chhatak.” — J.A.S. Bengal, 1865, page 46. 

Mr. N. S. Maskelyne, of the Mineral Department, British Museum, who, some 
time ago, entered into an elaborate series of comparisons of Oriental weights, with 
a view to determine the identity of one of our most celebrated Indian diamonds, 
has been so obliging as to draw up for me the following memorandum, exhibiting 
the bearing of an entirely independent set of data upon the question under review, 
the true weight of the Indian Rati. The value of this contribution in itself, 
and the difficulty of doing justice to it in an abstract, must plead my excuse for 
printing it m in this place : — 

I shall confine my answer to your question about the rati to the estimate of it 
as derived from the Mishkdl. The other channel of enquiry, that namely of 
Hindoo metrology and numismatics, is too complicated, and so far as I have 
been able to follow it, too unsatisfactory in its results, to justify my urging any 
arguments derived from it. Indeed, the oscillations in the currencies, and our 
knowing so few very fine coins of reigns before Shir Shhb, of critical value, make 
this branch of the subject almost unapproachable to one who is not an Oriental 
scholar. I would premise, however, that I do not believe very accurate results 
are to be obtained solely from the weights of coins, except in the few cases where, 
as in the coins of Akbar, or of Abd-ei-Malek ben Merwkn, we have some literary 
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However, these silver coins of Altamsh — ^let their primary 
static ideal have been based npon a duplication, of the dirhams 


statements about them. Nor can you ^et any result from weighing carob beans 
to determine the carat, or abrus seeds to determine the mif?. i weighed, long- 
ago, hundreds of ratis, that Dr. Baubeny lent me, with an average of 1.691' 
troy grains. Sir ’William Jones found, I believe, one of 1.318, and Professor 
Wilson, I think, another value again. They vary according to the soil and climate 
they are grown in, and the time and atmosphere they have been kept in. 

My investigation of the rati originated in a desire to determine whether the 
diamond, now the Queen’s, was the same that Baber records as having been, 
given to Humfiyiln at the taking of Agra, after the battle of Paniput, and which 
hid once belonged to Ala-ed-din (Khilji). I also was led to suppose that the 
diamond Tavernier saw at the Court of Aurungzebe was the same, and that he 
had confounded it with one that Meer Jumla gave to Shfih Jeban, and that had 
been recently found at Golconda. I would here observe that Tavernier^s weights 
can be very little trusted ; I can give you my reasons for this assertion, if you 
. wish 'for them. 

Baber, in his memoirs, says the weight of Humaydn^'s diamond, was about 
8 mishkdls. In his description of India, he gives the following ratios of the 
weights in use there : — 

8 ratis =* 1 mhshah. 

32 ,, = 4 „ =1 tang (tank). 

40 ,, = 5 „ = 1 mishkal. 

96 „ = 12 „ = I tola. 

Jewels and precious stones being estimated by the tang. Furthermore he states 
14 tolas = 1 sir, 40 sirs = 1 man, etc. Thus, then, the 8 mishkals would be 
S20 ratis. 

Tavernier says the diamond he saw weighed 319-^- ratis. The Koh-i-Nur, in 
ISal (and, I believe, in Baber’s day also), weighed 589.5 grains troy. The 
theory that it was Alh-ed-din’s diamond, would demand — 

a mishkal (8) weight of 73.7 grains, 

a tola (3|) 5 , 176.85 ,, 

a tank (10) „ 58.95 ,, 

a masha (40) „ ' 14.745 „ 

a rati (320 of 8 to the mhsha) 1.8425 ,, 

J240 of6 „ ) 2.533 „ 

Now, as to the mishkal — the Mahommadan writers speak of it as not having 
altered from the days of the Prophet. Doubtless, it has been a pretty perma- 
ment weight, and very likely, in Makrizi’s time, was but slightly various in 
different places. At present, the following table represents the different mishkals, 


so far as I have been able to ascertain them. 

The gold and silver mishkal of = l|dirham =72 grains. 

The „ „ mussal or mishkal of (71.75 miscals 

- 100 mahmoudias = 5136 grains) =71.6. ,, 

The gold and silver miscal of Mo'cha = 24 carats = 24~ vakya 

(of 4 80 grains, nearly) * =72 ,, 

That of Mshire = -^ of a maund of 53784 grains =74.7 „ 

The metical of Aleppo and Algiers =73 ,, 

The „ of Tripoli =73.6 ,, 

In Mrsian^ the demi mishkal = of the batman of Chessay 

(of 8871 grains) ..." I = 73.96 ,, 

The taurid batman and mishkal = half the above j 

The mishkdl corresponding to the (^) dirham used for gold and 
silver,*:' 

The abbasi corresponding to 1 mishkal, Marsden says =72 ,, 

The modern debased mishkdl of Bokhara =71 ,, 


Bkber, in speaking of the mishkdl, may either mean his own Bokharan raishkdl, 
or, as seems more probable, the current mishkal as existing at that time in India ; 
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of Gliami, or, as is more probable, elaborated out of tbe ele- 
ments of ancient Indian Metrology — may be quoted in tlieir 

in short, the “Indian or Syrian mishkaP^ of the Mahommadan writers — which 
was the Greek inishkal + 2 kirats. The modern debased mishkcll of Bokhara 
we may leave out of our comparisons. It is surely a degraded weight in a 
country that has undergone an eclipse. 

The old “Greek Dinar” is of course the Byzant, or solidus aureus — the 
denarius of Byzantium. It was nominally coined 72 to the Roman lb. The 
Byzantian Roman ib. in the British Museum w^eighs 4995 grains, so the solidus 
was no'tmnally coined at 69.4 grains, it really issued from the mint at a 
maximum weight of 68 (a xery few of the most finely preserved coins reaching 
this amount). Now taking Makrizi’s statement that the mishUTil was 24 kirats, 
and that of the Ayin-i-Akberi that the Greek mishkal was 2 kirats less than this ; 
we find the weight of the mishkal = 6S+f|=74.18 grains troy. Again, Makrizi 
'mentions that Abd-el-malek ben Merwan coined dinars and dirhams in tlie ratios 
of 2r| kirats : 15 kirats. Now this Caliph’s gold coins in the British IMuseum 
(in a very fine state of preservation), weigh 66.5 grains, and his silver, also well 
preserved, 44.5. Taking the former as coined at 67, we have the ratio : 

Dinar: Dirham = 21| : 15 = 67 : 46.2, 
which latter, gives a probable weight for the dirham as originally coined. (In 
Makrizi’s time the ratio was dinar : dirham =10 : 7—21.75 ; 15.22; or supposing 
the gold coin unchanged at 67, the silver dirham would become 16.88). Then, 
as the ratio of the dinar (or gold mishkal) to the mishkal weight = 21J : 24 we 
have for the mishkal weight a value of 7S.93 grains. 

These two values, thus severally adduced from different data — viz., 74.18 and 
73,93 — sufficiently nearly accord to justify, I think, our striking the balance 
between them, and declaring the ancient mishkal — ( “ the Syrian or Indian 
mishkdl ) to have been very nearly 74 grains. Hence the kirat wmuld be 3.133 
grains, troy. The modern carat varies from 3.15, the modern Indian carat, to 
3.28, the old French carat (made thus probably to be an aliquot part of the old 
French ounce). The English carat = 3.168; the Hamburgh = 3,176, and the 
Portuguese = 3. 171. 

The above value of the mishkal accords extremely well with my theory about 
the diamond. 

That the “ Greek Dinar” of Makrizi was the Sassanian gold is not at all 
likely, although the silver dirham was, no doubt, originally derived from the 
Sassanian drachma. Of the few gold pieces of Sassanian coinage, the one in the 
Museum, of Ardashir L, weighs now 65*5, and could not have been coined at 
less than 6G.5 grains — which would give a mishkal of 72.64. But under the 
Sassaiiidae, the gold coinage was quite exceptional, and was not large enough to 
have formed the basis of the monetary system of the Caliphs, which was 
professedly founded on Greek coins, 

As to the Eokhiiran mishkal of Bfiber’s time, how are we to arrive at it ? 
You— and if you can’t, who can ?— are able to make little firm ground out of the 
weights of Sassanian, or Ghasnavid coins — nor will the coins of the Ayubite, 
Mamiuke, and Mamluke Bahrite, Caliphs (of which I have weighed scores), 
give any much more reliable units on which to base the history of the progress 
of change in the mishkal. The limits of its variation in modern times seem 
to have lain between 74.5 and 72 troy grains; I believe 74 as near as possible its 
true original w’eight, the weight of the Syrian and of the Indian mishkal. This 
would give the rati on the goldsmith's standard of 8 to the masha, and 40 to the 
mishkal, as 1.85 grains, and the limits of this rati would be 1.862 and 1,80. 
The value of the jeweller’s rati (6 to the m5sha) would be for the 74 grain 
mishkctl 2.47 grains, and its limits would be 2.483 and 2.40. 

That Bdber i and Humaydn’s now worn and dilapidated coins of 71 and 71.5 
grains were mishkals is not improbable; but they certainly were not coined at 
less than 74 grains. 

Without enieiing into the Indian numismatical question, X may remind you of 
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siirviyiiig integrity of weigM and design, as having furnished 
the prototypes of a long line of sequent Dehli mintages, and 
thus contributing the manifest introductory model of all 
Bengal coinages.^ 

The artistic merits of the produce of the southern mints, 

Tuglak’s coin of 174 grains (one in the Britisli Museum = 172.25), probably 
coined at 175 or 176; a fair weight of issue for a coin nominally of some 177 or 
17S grains. These coins, I believe, you consider to represent the tola. A tola 
of 177.6 would accord on the ratios of Baber’s table with a mishkiU of 74 grains, 
I am strongly tempted to enter further into this question of the ponderary 
systems of India, but I am warned by your own able papers of the difficulties 
in the path of one who deals only in translations and in the weight of coins. 

24th Nov., 1865. 

^ There are three varieties of Altamsh^s silver coinage, all showing more or 
less the imperfection of the training of the Indian artists in the reproduction of 
the official alphabet of their conquerors. The designs of these pieces were clearly 
taken from the old Ghazni model of Muhammad bin Stmi’s Dirhams and 
Dinars, and the indeterminate form of the device itself would seem to indicate 
that they mark the initial effort of the new Muhammadan silver currency wdiich 
so soon fixed itself into one unvarying type, and retained its crude and unim- 
proved lettering for upwards of a century, till Muhammad bin Tughlak inaugu- 
rated his reign by the issue of those choice specimens of the Money er^s art, 
which stand without compeers in the Dehli series. 

No. 1, Silver. Size, vii. ; weight, 162'5. Supposed to have been struck on 
the receipt of the recognition of the Khalif of Baghdad in 626 a.h. 

Obverse : Square area, with double lines, wdthin a circle. 

Legend, jJJl 

Reverse : Square area, with double lines, within a circle. 

Legend, j^\ ^ 

No. 2, Silver, Size, viii.; weight, 160*5. Date, 630 a.h* 

Obverse : Square area, with double lines, 

. Legend, Jit ^lUJI 

Reverse: Circular area. 

Legend, dl! ^ 

Margini J\ t 

Mr. Bayley notices the occasional change of the name of the piece to the generic 
as well as the ignorant substitution of the 

Khalifs true title. L A.S.B., 1862, p. 207, Col. Guthrie’s coin (Type No. 2) 
discloses a similar error. 

Legend, ^ 

Margin, XjiJt yjj!) 

No. 3, Silver. Size, viii, j weight, 163’5 gr* 

Obverse, as No. 2, but the square area is enclosed in a circle* 

Reverse : Square area enclosed within a circle, identical with the obverse design. 
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thongli superior in the early copies to the crude introductory 
issues of Altamsh, seldom compete with the contemporary 
design or execution of the Dehli die-cutters, and soon merge 
into their own provincialisms, which are progressively exagge- 
rated in the repetition, until, at last, what with the imper- 
fection of the model, the progressive conventionalism of the 
designers, and the ignorance and crude mechanical imitation 
of the engravers, their legends become mere semblances of 
intelligible writing, and, as the plates will show, like Persian 
^hikastahj easy to read when one can divine what is intended, 
but for anything like precision in obscure and nearly 
obliterated margins, a very untrustworthy basis for the 
search after exact results. 

The different mints each followed its own traditions, and 
the school of art stood generally at a higher level in the 
eastern section of the kingdom, especially when Sonargaon 
was held by its own independent rulers. The lowest scale 
of die execution, exemplified in the present series, w^as 
reserved for the capital of the united provinces under the 
kingship of Sikaiidar (Fo. 22 inM). The numismatic 
innovations of Muhammad bin Tughlak were felt and 
copied in the south, es|)ecially in the reproduction of the 
titular legends; but his own coins struck at the ^^city’’ — he 
would not call it capital — of Lakhnauti, evince the haste and 
carelessness of a temporary sojourn, and still worse, the hand 
of a local artist, all of which short-comings may he forgiven to 
a monarch who, in his own imperial metropolis, had raised the 
standard of the beauties of Arabic writing, as applied to coin 
legends, to a position it had never before attained, and which 
later improved appliances have seldom succeeded in equalling. 

The Bengal Sultans, mere imitators at first, were original 
in their later developments of coin illuminatioii, and the 
issues of the fully independent kings exhibit a commendable 
variety of patterns in the die devices> damaged and restricted, 
however, in the general effect by the pervading coarseness and 
imperfection of the forms of the letters. Then, again, the tenor 
of the inscriptions is usually of independent conception, espe- 
cially in the refusal to adopt the ever recurring halimah^ and in 
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the suggestive mutations of titles assigned to the lieutenants of 
the prophet on earth, whose names they did not care to learn. 
So also was their elaboration of the titular adjimcts of the 
four Imams uninfluenced by northern formida^ ; many of 
which conventionalisms survived for centuries, till Shir Shah, 
in the chances of conquest, incorporated them into the coinage 
of Hindustan, during the exile of the temporarily vanquished 
Humayiin. 

The standard of the Bengal coinage was necessarily, like 
the pieces themselves, a mere imitation of imperial mint 
quantities, and the early issues will be* seen to follow closely 
upon the proper amount in weight contemplated in the Dehii 
prototypes; hut one of the curious results the Kooch Behar 
collective find determines is, that, though the first kings on 
the list clearly put forth money of full measure, their pieces 
were, in most cases, subjected to a well understood Indian 
process of boring-out, or reduction to the exact weight to 
which we must suppose subsequent kings lowered the legal 
standard of their money, so that, although some of the silver 
pieces of Kai Kaiis and Firuz have escaped the debaser's eye, 
and preserve the completeness of their original issue denomi- 
nation, the great majority of the older coins have been brought 
down to the subsequent local standai’d of 166 grains, at which 
figure, in troy grains, the bulk of the hoard ranges, or, in more 
marked terms, 166 grains is the precise weight of the majority 
of the very latest and best preserved specimens, which must 
have been consigned to their recent place of concealment when 
very fresh from mints hut little removed from the residence of 
the accumulator of the treasure, and he held to represent coin 
which could scarcely have changed hands. 

The intrinsic value of the money of these sovereigns follows 
next in the order of the enquiry. This department of fiscal 
administration might naturally have been expected to have 
been subject to but limited check or control, when regulated 
by the uncertain processes of Oriental metallurgy; but, in 
practice, it will be seen that some of the native Mint-masters 
were able to secure a very high standard of purity, and, ’what 
is more remarkable, to maintain a singularly uniform scale in 
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tlie rate of alloy. In the case of the imperial coins subjected 
to assay in Calcutta, specimens spreading over, and in so far, 
representing a sequent eighty years of the issues of the northern 
metropolis, vary only to the extent of six grains hr the thou- 
sand, or O.G per cent. As the Dehli coinage j)roves superior, 
in point of weight, to the southern standard, so also does it 
retain a higher degree of purity ; the 990 and 996 of silver 
to the test total of 1,000 grains, sinks, in the earliest examples 
of the Bengal mintages, to 989, from which figures it e^epe- 
riences a temporary rise, in possibly exceptional cases, under 
Bahadur Shah, who may be supposed to have brought down, 
wdth his reiiistituted honors and the coined treasure so 
lavislily bestowed upon him by Muhammad bin Tuglilak on 
his restoration to the government of Sonargaon, certain im- 
plied responsibilities for the equity and fulness of his curren- 
cies ; while in the subsequent irregularly descending scale, 
Aazam Sh all’s officials arrived at the most unblushing effort 


of debasement, in the reduction of silver to 96^^ grains. Among 
other unexpected items for which the aid of modern science 
may be credited, is the support Avhich the intrinsic contents 
of tlie erroneously-classed coins of ’Adil Shah under native 
interpretation, lend to the correctness of the revised attribu- 
tion of the pieces themselves suggested by the critical terms 
of their own legends, in the manifest identity of their assay 
touch with the associate coins of the lower empire of India. 

Colonel Guthrie has furnished me with the following data, 
concerning the assay of the various coins composing the Kooch 
Bahar hoard : — When the Bengal Asiatic Society- made their 
selection of coins from the trove, they set apart four of each 
description for the Mint, two being for special assay, two for 
the Mint collection. The result of the assay was as follows 
(1,000 represents absolute purity) 


DEHLI COINS. 

1. Balkan (a.h. 664) ... 990 and 996 

2. KaiKobad (a.h. 685) 990 and 996 

3. Gliias-ud-din Tuglilak (a.h. 720) 

990. 

4. ’Adil Slaib [le, GhhvA Sbak of 

Bengal, a.h, 751] 989, 


HENGAL COINS. 

1. Shams uid-dni Firilz 989 

2. Balihdnr Sliab 988 and 993 

3. Mubiirak Shall 987 

4. Ilihs Shull (1st type) 989 ; (2nd) 

982; (3rd) 988. ‘ 

5. Sikandar Shah (return lost). 

6. Aazam Shah (1st type) 981 ; (2nd) 

989; (3rd) 962; (4th) 977; 
(5th) 985. 
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A question that has frequently puzzled both Oriental and 
European commentators on the history of India, has been the 
intrinsic value of the current coin at the various epochs re- 
ferred to, so that the most exact numerical specifications con- 
veyed but a vague notion of the sterling sum contOTplated 
in the recital of any given author. KTumismatists have been 
for long past in a position to assert that the Delili Tankah 
contained absolutely 173 grains, which would presuppose a 
theoretical issue weight of 174 or 176 grains, and a touch of 
nearly pure silver ; but assuming this specific coin to have 
been a loldte or real “ Tankah of Silver a doubt 

necessarily remained as to what -was to be understood by the 
alternative black Tankah ]S[izam-ud-dm Ahmad, 

in his Tabakat-i-Akbari, seems to assign the introduc- 
tion of these black Tankahs to Muhammad bin Tughlak, 
who notoriously depreciated the currency to a large extent, 
before he resorted to the extreme measure of a forced cur- 
rency, though it may be doubted whether any such deprecia- 
tion would have been thought of, even if there had been time 
to effect the conversion, at the very commencemen t of his reign, 
to which period Mzam-ud-din attributes the issue of these 
pieces, in the apparent desire of explaining the bare possi- 
bility of the possession of such numerical amounts as are 
stated to have been squandered in largesses by the newly- 
enthroned monarch. However, the real debasement of the 
coin need not have extended much beyond the point indi- 
cated by the superficial aspect of his own Bengal mintages, 
and Aazam Shah's coins of the same locality probably exceed 
that accusatory measure of debasement ; while, on the other 
hand, Muhammad bin Tughlak, on reverting to specie cur- 
rencies, after his futile trial of copper tokens, seems to have 
aimed at a restoration of the ancient purity of metal in his 
metropolitan issues, as I can quote a coin of his produced by 
the Dehli Mint in a.h. 734, which has every outward appear- 
ance of a'" sole component element of unalloyed silver, and 
equally retains the fair average weight of 168 grains.^ All 

^ This coin is similar, but not identical in its legends with 'the gold piece, 
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tliese evidences would seem to imply tliat tlie Bengal ratio of 
purity was intentionally lower, and that a very slight addi- 
tion to the recognised alloy would bring the local issues fairly 
within the category of black Tankahs/^ Such a supposition 
of the inferiority of the coinages of the southern kingdom 
appears to be curiously illustrated by Baber’s mentioning 
that, in a,h, 932, a portion of the revenues of the district of 
Tirhdt, a sort of border-land of his kingdom, which did not 
extend over Bengal, was payable in TanJicih Nuhrah, and the 
larger remainder in Tankah Stdh} an exceptional association 
of currencies in a given locality, which can scarcely be ex- 
plained in a more simple and reasonable manner than by 
assuming the lower description of the conventional estimate 
piece to have been concurrent with a better description of the 
same coin, constituting the prevailing and authorized revenue 
standard of the northern portions of the conquering Moghul’s 
Indian dominions. 

Another important element of all currency questioiivS is the 
relative rate of exchange of the precious metals inter se. 
And this is a division of the enquiry of peculiar significance 
at the present moment, when Her Majesty’s Government are 
under pressure by the European interest to introduce gold as a 
legal tender at a fixed and permanent rate, or, in effect, 
to supersede the existing silver standard, the single and 
incontestable measure of value, in which all modern obligations 
have been contracted, and a metal, whose present market 
price is, in all human probability, less liable to be affected by 

No. 84, of 736 A.H., p. 50, PatMin Sultans. The following are the inscriptions : 

Ohvcrse-- 

Meverse-- ^ 

Margin— 

^ Baber has left an interesting account of the revenues of his newly-acquired 
kingdom in India, as estimated after the battle of Panipat, in a.h. 932, to the 
effect that the countries from Bhira to BahCir which are now under my dominion 
yield a revenue of 52 krores*' of Tankas. In the detail of the returns from differ- 
ent provinces. Tirhut is noticed as Tribute (Khidmatima) of the Tirhuti Baja 
250, (iOO tankah mikrah^ and 2,750,000 tankah sidh. William Erskine, History 
of India under Baber and Hurnayun, London, 1854, voL i., p. 540. See also 
Leyden's Memoirs of Baber, London, 1826, p. 334. 
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over production than that of gold: the bullion value of 
which latter had already begun to decline in the Bazars of 
India, simultaneously with the arrival of the first-fruits of 
Australian mining. 

If the contemplated authoritative revolution in the esta- 
blished currency had to be applied to a fully civilized people, 
there might be less objection to this premature experiment; 
but to disturb the dealings of an empire, peopled by races 
of extreme fixity of ideas, to give advantages to the crafty 
few, to the detriment of the mass of the unlettered popula- 
tion, is scarcely justified by the exigencies of British trade ; 
and India’s well-wishers may fairly advance a mild protest 
against hasty legislation, and claim for a subject and but 
little understood nationality, some coi^sicleration, before 
the ruling power forces on their unprepared minds the 
advanced commercial tenets of the cities of London and 
Liverpool. 

The ordinary rate of exchange of silver against gold in 
Marco Polo’s time (1271-91 a.d.),^ may be inferred to have 
been eight to one ; though exceptional cases are mentioned 
‘ in localities within the reach of Indian traders, where the 

; ratios of six to one and five to one severally obtained. 

Ibn Batutah, in the middle of the fourteenth century, 

^ The Province of Kahaian. “ For money they employ the white porcelain 
shell found in the sea, and these they also wear as ornaments about their necks. 
Eighty of the shells are equal in value to a saggio of silver, or two Venetian 
groats, and eight saggi of good silver to one of pure gold.’^ Chap, xxxix. 

The Province of Ka Kazan. '‘Gold is found in the rivers, both in small 
particles and in lumps ; and there are also veins of it in. the mountains, in 
consequence of the large quantity obtained, they give a saggio of gold for six 
saggi of silver. They likewise use the before-mentioned porcelain shells in 
currency, which, however, are not found in this part of the world, but are 
brought from India.^*' — Chap, xl ; also Pinkerton (London, 18U), voL vii., 143. 

The Province of Kardanuan. *‘The currency of this country is gold by 
weight, and also the porcelain shells. An ounce of gold is exchanged for five 
ounces of silver, and a saggio of gold for five saggi of silver, there being no silver 
mines in this country, but much gold; and consequently the merchants who 
import silver obtain a large profit.^^ Chap. xli. 

The Kingdom of MiTiN {Am), ^‘Tou then reach a spacious plain [at the 
foot of the Yurinan range], whereon, three, days in every week, a number of 
people assemble, many of whom come down from the neighbouring mountains, 
bringing their gold to be exchanged for silver, which the merchants who repair 
thither from distant countries carry with them for this purpose ; and one saggio 
of gold is given for five of silver.” Chap. xUii. Travels of Marco Polo, by W. 
Marsden, London, 1818; and Bohans Edition, 1851, 
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when he was, so to say, resident and domesticated in India, 
reports the relative values of the metals as eight to one.^ 

IT, 10, AjjLiJ 1 

J^ai vu vendre le riz, les marches de ce pays [Bengale], sur le pied de 
Tmgt-cinq richl de Dihly pour un dm§r d’ argent : celui-ci vaut Imit drachmas, 
et leur drachrae equivaut absolumentA la drachme d’argent^^ (iv. 210). 

The difficulty of arriving at any thoroughly satisfactory interpretation of the 
obscure Arabic text, as it now stands, may be frankly admitted, nor do I seek to 
alter or amend the French translation, further than to offer a very simple ex- 
planation of what probably the author really designed to convey in the general 
tenor of the passage in question. It was a crude but established custom among 
the early Muhammadan occupying conquerors of India, to issue gold and silver 
coins of equal weights, identical fabric, and analogous central legends ; hence, 
whenever, as in the present instance, the word Bindr is used in apposition with 
and contrast to the secondary term Dirham, the one primd fade implies gold, 
the other silver ; and there can be little doubt but that4;he original design of the 
text was to specify that one gold piece of a given weight passed in situ for eight 
silver pieces of similar form and of slightly greater bulk. It is possible that the 
term Dindr may in process of time have come to stand for a conventional 
measure of value, like the pound sterling,^' susceptible by common consent of 
being liquidated in the due equivalent of silver ; but this concession need not 
affect the direct contrast between the DmCirs and Dirhams so obviously marked 
in the case in point. 

Ibn Batutah in an earlier part of his work (iil 426) [Lee^s edition is imper- 
fect at this portion, p. 149] gives us the comparative l>ehli rate of exchange — of 
which lie had unpleasant personal experiences : he relates that he was directed to 
be paid (55,000 + 12,000 — ) 67,000 pieces of some well understood currency neither 
the name or the metal of which is defined, but which may legitimately be taken 
to have been “ Silver Tankahs,” and in satisfaction of this amount, deducting 
the established one-tenth for Dastkri, which left a reduced total of 60,300, he 
received 6,233 gold tankahs. Under this scale of payment the gold must have 
borne a rate of exchange of one to 9*67 of silver, or very nearly one to 10, a 
proportion which might be supposed to clash with the one to eight of the more 
southern kingdom, but the existing state of the currencies of the two localities 
afford a striking illustration of the consistency of the African, observer’s appre- 
ciation of money values in either case. His special patron, Muhammad bin 
Tughlak, Emperor of Dehli, bad, from his first elevation to the throne, evinced 
a tendency to tamper with the currency, departing very early in his reign from 
the traditional equality of weights of gold and silver coins; he re modelled both 
forms and relative proportions, introducing pieces of 200 grains of gold, styled 
on their surfaces dinars, and silver coins of 140 grains, designated as udaiis, in 
supersession of the ancient equable tankahs, both of gold and silver, extant 
examples of which in either metal come up to about 174 grains. More important 
for the present issue is the practical result, that, from toe very commencement, 
Muhammad Tughlak’ s silver money is invariably of a lower standard than that 
of his predecessors, whether this refers to the early continuation of the full silver 
tankah, or to his own newly devised 140 grain piece, a mere reproduction of the 
time-honoured local weight, which the Aryan races found current in the land 
some twenty-five centuries before this Moslem revival, but in either 
case, this payment to Ibn Batutah seems to have been made after the 
Sultan had organised and abandoned that imaginary phase of perfection in. 
the royal art of depreciating the circulating media, by the entire supercession 
of the precious metals, and following the ideal of a paper cui’rency, 
the substitution of a copper simulaorum of each and every piece in the 

VOL. II. — [new SEEIES], 11 
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Tlie Emperor Akbar’s minister, Abtil Eazl, has left an. 
official record of the value of gold in the second half of the 
sixteenth centurj', at which period the price was on the rise, 
so that the mints were issuing gold coin in the relation 
of one to 9 ‘4 of silvre. But a remarkable advance must have 
taken place about this time, as in the second moiety of the 
seventeenth century, Tavernier ^ found gold exchanging 
against fourteen times its weight of silver, from which point 
it gradually advanced to one to fifteen, a rate it maintained 
when the East India Company re-modelled the coinage in 
1833.® Afterwards, with prospering times, the meffil ran up 
occasionally to fabulous premiums, to fall again ignorniniously, 
when Californian and Australian discoveries made it common 
in the land. 

I revert for the moment to a more formal recapitulation of 
the computations, which serve to establish the ratios of gold 
and silver in Akbar’s time. 

Abul Fazl’s figured returns give the following results : — 

First. — Chugal, weight in gold Tolah 3, Masha 0, Rati 
§1 = 30 Rs. of 111 Mashas each ; 549-84 :: 172-5 x 30 
(5175-0) : 1::9-4118. 

Second. — Aftabi, gold, weight t. 1, m. 2, R. 4f=12 Rs. 
: 218-90 : ; 172-5 x 12 (2070-0) : 1 : ; 9-4563. 

order of its degree from the Dinar to the lowest coin in the realm, the 
values being authoritatively designated on the surface of each. This forced 
currency held its own, more or less successfully from 730 to 733, when it came 
to a simple and self- developed end. Taking the probable date of this payment as 
742-3 A.H. (Ibn, B. vi., p.4, and vol. m.,p.xsii.), it maybe assumed that the 174 
(or 17S) grain old gold tankab, which had heretofore stood at tlie equitable exchange 
of one to eight tunkas of good silver, came necessarily, in the depreciation of the 
new silver coins, to be worth ten or more of the later issues, Pafhun Sultans, p. 53). 

^ AH the gold and silver which is brought into the territories of the Great 
Mogul is refined to the highest perfection before it be coined into money.’’ — 
Tavernier, London Edition,. 16.77, 2, “ The roiipie of gold weighs two 

drams and a half, and eleven grains, and is valued in the country at 14 
roupies of siIver.”~Page 2. , “ But to return to our roupies of gold, you must 
take notice that they are not so current among the merchants. For one of them 
is not worth above fourteen roupies.*.’ The traveller then goes on to relate liis 
doleful personal experiences, of how, when he elected to be paid for his goods in 
gold, ‘‘the king’s uncle” forced him to receive the gold rupee at the rate of 
fourteen and a half silver rupees, whereby he lost no less than 3428 rupees, on 
the transaction. Sir James Stewart, writing in 1772, also estimates the con- 
ventional proportionate value of silver to gold, as fourteen to one — “ The Princi- 
ples of Money applied to the present state of the Coin of Bengal.” Calcutta. 
1772. 

^ Prinsep’s Useful Tables, pp. 6, 72, 79. 
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Third. — Ilahi, or Lai Jaldli, also Muianiii, gold, weight 
M. 12, R. If =10 Es* : 183*28 :: 172*5 x 10 (1725*0) : 
1::9*4118. 

3 A. — The larger piece, the Sihansah, in value 100 

Lai Jalalis, gives an identical return. ‘Weight in gold, 
T. 101, M. y, K. 7 =: 1000 Es. : 18328* :: 172,500 

(172*5 X 100 X 10):1::9*4118. 

Fourth. — AdL-Giitkah, or Miihar, also called llihrabi, 
gold, weight 11 Mashas = 9 Es. : 165 :: 172*5x9 (1552*5) :i 
:: 9*40909. 

4 A. — The higher proportions specified under the piece of 
100 round Miihars, produce a similar result. "Weight in gold, 
T. 91, M. 8 = 900 Es. : 16500 :: 155250* (172*5 x 100 x 9) 

:l::9*40. 

These sums are based upon the ordinary Tolah of 180 gr., 
Masha of 15, and Eati of 1*875 grs. The question of corres- 
ponding values in the English scale need not affect the 
accuracy of comparisons founded upon the conventional 
measure by which both metals were estimated. 

I have given more prominence to the above calculations, 
and even tested anew my earlier returns by the independent 
totals afforded by the larger sunas now inserted, because the 
obvious result of gold being to silver as one to 9*4, has been 
called in question by an official of the Calcutta Mint {a Dr, 
Sheldeton), who, however, while unable either to correct my 
data, or to produce any possible evidence against iny conclu- 
sions, ventures to affirm, that 9*4 to one is a relative value 
of gold to silver, which never could really have existed.’’'^ 
Nevertheless, here is a series of comparative "weights 
and values, furnished by the highest authority of the day, 
and each and all produce returns absolutely identical up to the 
first place of decimals. My original estimates were sketched 
and published at Dehli, in 1851, where I had access to the best 
MSS.^ to the most comprehensive range of antiquarian relics, 
and at command the most intelligent oral testimony in the land. 
When reprinting Prinsep^s XJseful Tables (London, 1858), 
I had occasion to quote these calculations, and was able to 
fortify them, had it been needed, by the precisely analogous 
i Jour. As. Soc, Bengal, 1864, p. 517. 
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results obtained by Colonel W. Anderson, wbo bad tried Abtil 
Fazl's figures, from a different point of view, and for altogether 
independent purposes.^ But if there were the faintest reason 
for doubting so moderate a rate as one to 9*4, the whole dis- 
cussion might be set at rest by Abiil Fazhs own statement as 
translated into English in 1783 when, in concluding a very 
elaborate review of the profit and loss of refining gold, for 
the purpose of coinage, he concludes, and the process '' leaves 
a remainder of about one-^half a tolah of gold, the value of 
which is four rupees/^^ It may be as well that I should add, 
that some of my totals differ from those to be found in Grlad- 
win^s translation of the original Persian text.^ I. do not 
recapitulate the several divergencies, but it is necessary to 
prove the justice of one, at least, of my emendations. Glad- 
win^s MSS. gave the rupee at ll^ mdshas (i. p. 34). The 
more carefully collated Dehli texts showed the real weight 
to be 11*5 mdshas, a static fact of some importance, which is 
curiously susceptible of proof from Gladwin’s own data : at 
page 46 of his Calcutta edition, a sum is given of the refining 
charges and profits, as understood by the mints of those days, 
wherein 989 tolas, 9 mashas of impure silver is stated to be 
reduced by 14 t. 9 m. 1 b. in refining, and a further 4 t. 
10 H. 3 B, in manipulation, leaving 11641 mdshas of silver 
(989. 9. 0. — 14. 9. 1. — 4. 10. 3. = 11641) which 
is officially announced as ordinarily coined into 1012 rupees, 
(1012 X 115 = 11638) giving, as nearly as may be, the 
essential 11| mashas, which the translated text sliQiild have 
preserved in its earlier passages. 

Richard Hawkins, who was at Agra, in a.d. 1609-11, 
during the reign of Jahdngir, has left a notice of certain 
accumulated treasures of that prince which he was permitted 
to behold, and amongst the rest* he specifies ""In primis of 
Seraffins Ecberi, which be ten rupias apiece ; ” to this passage 
is added in a marginal note, that, "" a tole is a rupia challany 
[current] of silver, and ten of these toles are of the value of 
one of gold.’’^ This evidence might at first sight seem to 
militate against the ^conclusion arrived at from the official 

^ U.T., vol. iL, p. 32. Gladwin, i. 44. ^ 4(;o., Galcatta, 17S3, 

^ Purchas* Trayel^ folio, 1625-26, i. 217. 
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returns aboTe summarized, but tbe yalue of gold was clearly on 
the rise, and one of the aims of Akbar^s legislation on metallic 
exchanges, which had necessarily been disturbed by progres- 
sive modifications in the relative values of the precious metals, 
was manifestly to secure an authoritative even reckoning 
by tens and hundreds. The old round mukar, (INTo. 4 of the 
above list) represented the inconvenient sum of nine rupees, 
or 360 dams; by raising the weight of the piece to the 
higher total given under Ho. 3, the gold ilahz was made 
equivalent to ten rupees, or in fiscal reckoning to 400 dams. 
Similarly, in the case of the silver coin, the old rupee 
passed lor ^9 dams; in the new currency a value of 40 dams 
was secured, not by an inci’ease of weight, but by the declared 
and doubtlessly achieved higher standard of the metal em- 
ployed, aided by the advantage that contemporary mintages 
so readil}’- secured in India. 

The subdivisions of the standard silver Tankah, as well as 
I the relative exchange ratios of silver and copper in their sub- 
ordinate denominations, claim a passing notice. Though 
Bengal proper probably remained satisfied with its lower cur- 
rency of cowries, supplemented by the occasional intervention of 
copper, for some time after the introduction of gold and silver 
money, yet as the earliest copper coins of that kingdom must 
have been based upon and, in the first instance, suppKed by 
Dehli mintages, the Imperial practice comes properly within 
the range of the local division of the general enquiry. 

It has been seen that Minh4j-ul-Sirdj, in comparing the 
circulating media of Hindustan and Bengal, speaks of the 
currency of the former as composed of Chitals, a name which 
is seemingly used by himself and succeeding authors in the 
generic sense for money, as if these pieces continued to con- 
stitute the popular standard both in theory and practice, 
notwithstanding the introduction of the more imposing tankahs 
of gold and silver. Up to this time it has not been possible 
satisfactorily to demonstrate the actual value of the coin in 
question ; in some cases indirect evidence would seem to bring 
its intrinsic worth down to a very low point ; while, at times, 
the money calculations for large sums, in which its name 
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alone is used, appear to invest it with a metrical position far 
beyond the subordinate exchanges of mere bazar traffic. 

In the details of the prices-currenf’ in the reign of Ala- 
ud-dm Muhammad, as well as in the relation of certain mone- 
tary re-adjustments made by Firuz Shah III., the name of the 
Oliital is constantly associated in the definition of compara- 
tive values with another subdivision entitled the Kani, which 
may now be pronounced with some certainty to have been 
the -jjV original TankaK of 175 grains, and -V of the. 

new silver coin of 140 grains, introduced by Muhammad bin 
Tughlak. The temporary forced currency of this Sultan 
necessitated in itself the positive announcement of the names, 
and authoritative equivalents of each representative piece, 
and in this abnormal practice contributes many items towards 
the elucidation of the quantitative constitution of the 
real currency of the day, which these copper tokens were 
designed to replace. In illustration of this point, I insert a 
woodcut and description of a brass coin, which was put forth 
to pass for the value of the silver piece of 140 grains, to whose 
official weight it is seemingly suggestively approximated. 

Brass ; weight, 132 grs. ; a.h. 731 ; Common. 
Obderse,---y^j^j jd 

^ . Struck (lit. sealed), 

. tankah of fifty kanis in the reign of the Ser- 
'ant, hopeful (of mercy), 'Muhammad Tughlak. 
Area, ^ 

. '' He who obeys the king, truly he obeys Grod/’^ 
Margin, ^ ^ JL jA. At 

the capital Daulat-ab4d, year ? 731 . 

In addition to the 50 Mm-ipieee may be quoted extant 
specimens of this SaltS,n’s forced issues, bearing 
the definitive names of hast-Mrd^ (8 k4nis). 

Shash-kdni^^ (6 kanis) and Do-kdni (2 kanis.) 
An obverse of the latter is given in the margin. 
The reverse has the unadorned name of jjju . 

^ In other examples of the forced currency, lie exhorts his subjects in more 
urgent terms to submit to me Almighty, as represented in the person of the 
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Wezt in order, may be quoted historical evidence of Firuz 
Shah’s fiscal I'e- organizations, in the course of which mention is 
made of pre-existing pieces of 48, 25, 24, 12, 10, 8, and 6 hanis, 
the lowest denomiDation called by that name ; afterwards the 
narrative goes on to explain that, in addition to the ordinary 
Ckital piece already in use, Firuz Shah originated, for the 
benefit of the poorer classes of his subjects, subdivisioual 
i Chital and i CHtal pieces. 

. As the spoken languages of the Peninsula enable us to restore 
the true meaning to the misinterpreted Sanskrit so the 

Dravidian tongues readily explain the term kdni^ which finds 
no place in Aryan vocabularies, but which was incorporated 
into the vernaculars of Hindustan, during the southward 
migrations of the Scythic tribes. In Teliigu, him means 
or one quarter of a sixteenth^’ (Brown). In Canarese 
(Reeve), and in Tamil (Winslow). Wilson’s Gflossary gives 
corruptly, Cawney. Tel.Tam.Karn.-^Vj orsometimes-g-V.”^ 

The term M?i?, in addition to its preferable meaning of 
was, as we see, also used for the fraction application 

in the former sense to the ruling integer in the present instance, 
seems to be conclusively settled by the relative proportions 
assigned to the modified tankak of Muhammad bin Tugblak, 
when compared with the normal weight of the earlier coin 
(: 64 : : 175 : 50 : : 136*718). 

The method in which the subdi visional currency was 
arranged, consisted, as has already been stated, of an admix- 
ture of the two metals, silver and copper, in intentionally 
varying proportions in pieces of identical weight, shape and 
device ; so that the traders in each case had to judge by the 
eye and hand of the intrinsic value of the coin presented to 
them. To European notions this system would imply endless 
doubt and uncertainty, but under the practiced vision and deli- 
cate perceptive powers of touch, with which the natives of India 
are endowed, but little difficulty seems to have been experi- 

ruling monarch., and to adopt, in effect, the bad money he covers with texts from 
the Kurtm— the “ Obey God and obey the Prophet and those in authority 
among you,’^ and “ Sovereignty is not conferred upon every man,’’ but “ some” 
are placed over others ” — were unneeded on his coinage of pure metal. 

^ Num, Chron. iv. 58 ; J. A. S. B. xxxiii. 256. 

2 There is a coin called a “ Do-ghni or Doodee,” still quoted in the Madras 
Almanacks. 
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enced; and I myself can testify to the accuracy of the yerdicts 
pronounced by the experienced men of Dehli, whose instinctive 
estimates were tested repeatedly by absolute assay* I published 
many of these results, some years ago, in the Ifumismatic Chro- 
nicle,^ where the curious in these matters may trace many of the 
gradational pieces of the hdnis above enumerated. As some fur- 
ther experiments in reference to the intrinsic values of these 
coins were made, at my instance, in the Calcutta Mint, I sub- 
join a table of the authoritative results, which sufficiently con- 
firms the previous less exhaustive assays by the native process. 
LIST OE BEHLI COINTS, 

Composed of Bilver and Copper in vary mg proportions forwarded for 
examination hj Edward Thomas, Esq., C,B., 10 June, 1853 . 


SM V * 

O 0) 
..'4 

O 2 

A.H. 

lleferetice to Numbers 
of Coins in 
“ Patbun Sultdns.” 

No. of 
Coins in 
Pared. 

Weigbt 

in 

Grains. 

Dwts. Fine 
Silver per lb. 
in each. 

1 

716 

Mubarak Sb(ib. No. 66, 

1 

53'22 

5*375 

2 

726 

Mahamraad bin Tughlak. 
No. 91. 

1 

55*15 


3 

895 

Sikandar Bablol. No. 163. 

1 

143*438 * 


4 

896 

11 

11 

4-1 

142*163 



» 

■■ 11 

11 

1 

142*936 

1*925 

:,5r 

11 

It 

11 

1 

138*913 

1*615 


11 

11 

>»■■■■■. 

1 

140*088 



898 

11 

11 

1 

141*500 

1*5625 


900 

; 11 

.. 

2-1 

140 800 


» 


■ )s:'' ' ■ 

■■ 11 ■■ ■ : 

1 

127-600 

3*0125 

7 

903 



1 

143*100 


8 

904 

, , 11 

. » . . ■■ 

3-1 

142*500 

5*624 


907 

it 

11 

3-1 

143*250 

15*5 

n 

11 

11 

■ 11 : ■ 

1 

141*150 

16*0 

» i 

11 

11 

11 

1 

139*900 , 

16*0 

9 

905 

■' It 

11 

1 

144*500 

17-5 

10 

909 

.. 11 ' 

11 

"■ 1 ■■ 

141*500 

15*0 

11 

910 

■ It 

It ■. ■■ 

1 

140*200 

15*0 

12 

912 

11 


■■ ■ 

142*500 

12*0 



11 


.j 

135*500 

15 0 

13 

913 

11 

11 


1 132*250 

15*0 

» 

11 

jj, 

j-v ■■■ 

h' ' 

1 140*750 

15.0 

14 

914 



i ;4-t'\ 

140*000 

15*0 



11 


1 ■::"A 

138*500 

15*5 

V 

11 

11 


: -'r::- 

141-000 

16*5 

>> 

n 

11 


1 

140*500 

16*0 

15 

918 

11 

If 

4-1 

138*250 

10*0 

n 

11 

11 

>1 

1 

133*250 

10 0 




11 

1 

139*750 

9*0 



n \ 

If 

1 

125*000 

8*0 

16 

919 

/ # . . 

,»r 

3-1 

135*250 

32*0 

11 



11 

1 

137*250 

8*0 

11 


11 

11 

1 

137*500 

8.0 


^ Vol XV. 1852, p. 121, et seq^ 
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The Institutes of Manu haye preserved a record, reproduced 
in the subjoined table, of the various weights in use, some 
centuries before Christ/ and among other things explain, 
that the values of gold and copper, were calculated by a 
different metric scheme, to that applied to silver, A larger 
number of Eatis went to the Masha in the former, and the 
progression of numbers commenced with a five (5 x 16), 
while the silver estimates were founded on the simple arith- 
metic of fours (2x16), which constituted so special a cha- 
racteristic of India’s home civilization. Still, the two sets of 
tables starting from independent bases, were very early 
assimilated and adapted to each other in the advancing totals, 
so that the 320 ratis constituting the satamdna of the quater- 
nary multiplication, is created in the third line by the use 
of a ten^ and the quasi exotic scheme corrects its independent 
elements by multiplying by four, and produces a similar total 
in the contents of the Pala or Nishka, The second lines of 
the tables are severally filled in with the aggregate numbers, 
32 and 80, and as the duplication of the former, or 64, has 

1 Manu, viii. 131. — “ Those names of copper, silver, and gold (weights) 
which are commonly used among men for the purpose of worldly business, 
I will now comprehensively explain. 132. — The very small mote which may be 
discerned in a sunbeam passing through a lattice is the first of quantities, 
and men call it a trasarenu, 133. — Eight of those irasamms are supposed 
equal in weight to one minute poppy-seed [UJcshd), three of [those seeds 
are equal to one black mustard-seed {7'djasarshupa), and three of these last to a 
white mustard-seed {gaura-sarslwpd). 134. — Six white mustard -seeds are equal 
to a middle-sized barley-corn {pava), three such barley-corns to one hyhmla, 
[raktika], five krshnalas of gold are one mdsha^ and sixteen such mdslms one 
suvarna. 135. — Four suvarnm make a pahy ten palas a dha7'af^ay hut two 
krsbnalas weighed together are considered as one silver masliaka. 130. — 
Sixteen of those mdshakas are a silver dharana or purd7}.ay but a copper kdrsha 
is known to be a pa7ja or kdrshdpa^a. 137.— Ten dha7'anas of silver are known 
by the name of a mtamdnay and the weight of four suvarnas has also the appella- 
tion of a 7zishka*' These statements may be tabulated thus as the 


ANCIENT INDIAN SYSTEM OF WEIGHTS. 



SILVER. 



2 ratis 

===: 1 mdsha 



32 „ 

= 16 „ = { 

1 dharana, 
or purdna. 


320 „ 

= 160 „ = 

10 „ 

1 §atamdna. 


GOLD. 



5 ratis 

=; 1 mdsha. 



80 „ 

= 16 „ 

1 suvarna. 


320 „ 

= 64 „ = 

4 == 

f 1 pala, or 

1 nishka. 

3200 „ 

= 64.0 „ == 40 „ = 

10 „ 1 dharana. 


COPPER. 



80 ratis 

== 1 kdrshdpana. 
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been seen to do duty in the one case, the probability of the 
use of the 160 naturally suggests itself in connexion with the 
theoretical organization of the copper coinage. 

In proceeding to test the relations of the minor and subor- 
dinate currencies, the cardinal point to be determined is, the 
exchangeable Talue of copper as against silver. It has been 
affirmed by Oolebrooke,^ that the ratio stood in Manuks time 
at 64 to 1 : accepting the correctness of this estimate, which 
has, I believe, remained unchallenged, and supposing the rate 
to have remained practically but little affected up to the 
Muhammadan conquest, the 175 grains of silver oi Altamsh^s 
new coinage, would be equivalent in metallic value to 11,200 
grains of copper. The ancient copper kdrshdpana is recognised 
and defined as 80 ratis in weight, -so that under the above 
conditions, and calculating the rati at 1*75 grains, each kar- 
sh4pana was equal to 140 grains, and eighty of these, under 
the same calculations, give a return of 11,200 grains. With- 
out at present advancing any more definite proposition, or 
quoting dubious coincidencies, it may be as well to test these 
preliminary results by the ISTumismatic data Firtiz Shah’s 
Mints have left as an heritage behind him. Among the 
incidents quoted regarding that monarch’s monetary innova- 
tions, he is stated to have introduced, for the first time, half 
and quarter Chitals. On the occasion of a very elaborate 
revision of my monograph on the Path an Sultans of Dehli, 
while residing under the very shadow of so many of their 
memorial edifices, I acquired and described, among others, 
two specimens of the money of this king, which seemed to be 
closely identifiable with his Utopian productions of new and 
infinitesimal subdivisions of the leading copper coinage, in 
his expressed desire of securing for the poorest of the poor, 
the fractional change they might be entitled to in the most 
limited purchases.® These coins responded singularly in their 
mutual proportions, and contributed in the form of once 

^ As. Hes. V. 95. 

2 Shams-i-Sir&J, in Ms work entitled the TCirlkh-i-FCraz Shthi, gives the 
following incidents regarding Firfiz Sh&h’s coinages 
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current money, definitive weiglits in copper amounting 
severally to 34'5 and 17-8 grains, from wHch a very low- 
estimate was deduced of 34'8 and 17-4, as a normal official 
standard. If the 34'8 ffrain of the first of 


I CMtal of FIrtiz. 


these be multiplied 160, it will give a 
return of 5568*0 grains, and accepting this 
trial piece, conditionally, as Firuz’s novel I cintai of Firtiz. 

half-Chital^ it will be seen to furnish a general total of 11,136 
grains for the copper equivalent of the 175 grains of silver con- 
tained in the old Tankah, and confirms the range of the Ohital 
at 69*6 grains, or only *4 short of the full contents tradition 
would assign it, as the unchanged half kdrshdpana of primi- 
tive ages.^ To pass to the opposite extreme for a test of the 
copper exchange rate, it is found that when Shir Shah re- 
organised the northern coinage of Hindustan, by the lights of 

j fij j jj 

-/ — * J ^ V V ^ ^ J * V ** • -/ 

jj. !S<XxJ 

jIjV 

d3l^« cJV V. J j\ j 

t^ftdSsJ j} 

f Vwwp-^ijb Lyg 






Lll— 4liL^ ^ (Lid iXJbiJi iJLrs*- ^\JSr 

^jHaLkAS fcXjjwiJuS* ^j\ 

V' 

The original and unique MS*, from wlxich the above passage is extracted, is in. 
the possession of the Nawab Zia-ud-dm of Lobhr^, in the Behli territory. 

1 I once supposed these two coins to be whole and half Chitals, instead of the 
half and quarter pieces now adopted. 

It may be as well to state distinctly that the most complete affirmation of 
the numismatic existence of a Ohital of a given weight and value, supported even 
by all anterior written testimony, in no wise detracts from the subsequent and 
independent use of the name for the purposes of account, a confusion which per- 
chance may have arisen from the traditional permanency of the term itself, which 
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liis southern experience, and swept away all dubious combina- 
tions of metals, reducing the copper standard to its severe 
chemical element ; his Mint statistics show that the 178 grains 
of silver, constituting his revised Tankah, exchanged against 
40 deem, or quadrupled ehitals of copper, of an ascertained 
weight of 323‘5 grains each, producing in all a total of 12,940 
grains of the latter metal, as the equivalent of 178 grains of 
silver, or in the ratio of 72-69 to 1; though, even in the 
altered weights and modified proportions, still retaining in- 
herent traces of the old scheme of fours, in the half dam of 80, 
and the quarter dam of 160 to the new “Eupee.” 

in either case might eventually have been used to represent higher or lower 
values than that which originally belonged to it. Zia-i-Barni at one moment 
seems to employ the term as a fractional fiftieth of the Tanlcah,^ while in other 
parts of the same or similar documents he quotes a total of sixty Chitais/' and 
in his statement of progressive advances of price, mentions the rise from twenty 
Chitals to half a Ta nkah. Ferishtah following, with but vague knovvledge, declares 
that fifty Chitals constituted the Tanlcak ; while Abfil Fazl, who had real infor- 
mation on these matters as understood in his own day, asserts that the ddm \yas 
divided “ in account^^ into twenty-five Chitals. (See Suppt. Pathan Sultans, 
p. Si; N, C. XV. 156; Ferishtah, p. 299; Gladwin A. A., I., p. 36.) Then 
again there seems to have been some direct association between Chitals and 
Kdnis^ as General Cunningham has published a coin which he as yet has only 

partially deciphered, hearing the word on the one side, and Jlil) 

] on the other. J. A. S. B., 1862, p. 425, 

I have received from Mr. C. P. Brown, the following note in reply do my queries 
as to the probable derivation of the word CMtal 

have been considering' the inquiry you make regarding chital 
You probably are aware that it is mentioned in the Ayin-i-Akhari, in the chapter 
on coins. There it evidently is an ideal money, like the farthing. You believe 
it may he connected with chhe tol J y ^ rather judge it to be merely 

the Sanskrit ehitra meaning ‘ odd* as a species ; or as an odd sum, a frac- 
tion; the smallest coins in copper, which in Marata and Dakhni are called hhurda 
(see “Wilson’s Glossary, p. 288), and in America hits; or a fraction even 
of these, which in the bazar are often represented or paid in a few pinches of grain. 
As the Sanskrit month Cliaitra is in 'Bengali Ohait,, and the CMim-durgam^ or 
‘ odd coloured hill,’ is in Dakhni called ChittU droog^ I think this 

may he the true derivation. The emri^ kowry, is not mentioned in the Ayin-i- 
Akbari, and probably was «iot yet introduced into India. “We still call the 
smallest fractions ‘grains;’ and that which is indefinite would he ehitra,, or, 
according to the Musulmfini pronunciation, cheetuL There is also a form of it, 

cMllam or ohilra used in the Madras countries. Wilson notices it 

in his Glossary, p. 112, hut fails to perceive its origin. It is precisely the same 
in sense. In Sanskrit scientific treatises, after a general rule, chitram is given as 
being a species, or sub class : eUUara may often be rendered miscellaneous ; and 
this is the same in idea.’^ 
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It remains to discover upon what principles the new silver 
coinage of Altamsh was based. That copper was the ruling 
standard by which the relative values of the more precious 
metals were determined, there can scarcely be a doubt. The 
estimate by Pan as of the ancient Law- giver, the constant 
reckoning by Ohitals of the early Muhammadan intruders, 
down to the revenue assessments of Akbar, all of which were 
calculated in copper coin, sufficiently establish the permanency 
of the local custom, and the intrinsic contents of Altamsh’s 
Sikkah of 174 or 175 grains, must primarily have 

been regulated by the silver equivalent of a given number of 
Ohitals, Had the old silver Purdnas been still in vogue, the 
new coin might have been supposed to have been based upon 
their weights and values ; three of which Puranas would have 
answered to an approximate total of 96ratis; but although 
the weight of tbe old coin had been preserved in the more 
modern DehU-wdlas^ the metallic value of the current pieces 
had been so reduced, that from 16 to 24 would probably have 
been required to meet the exchange against the original silver 
Tanhah ; on the other hand, although the number of 96 ratis 
does not occur in the ancient tables, the combination of the in- 
convenienUimmber of th^ee Puranas into one piece, is by no 
means opposed to Vedic ideas ; and there can be no question 
but that the traditional 96 ratis, of whatever origination, is 
constant in the modern tolah; but, as I have said before, the 
question whether the new coin was designed to constitute an 
even one hundred rati-piece, which, in process of time, by 
wear or intentional lowering of standard w^eights, came to 
settle down to the 96 rati tolali^ remains to be proved by the 
determination of the decimals in troy-grains, which ought to 
be assigned to the normal raiL 

I noTV proceed to notice the historical bearings of the coins 
of the Bengal series. 

Any general revision of a special subject, coincident with 
the discovery of an unusually large amount of new illustrative 
materials, owes a first tribute to previous commentators— 
whose range of identification may chance to have been cir- 
cumscribed by more limited archaeological data, the application 
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of wMcli may equally liave been narrowed by the inaccessi- 
bility of written history, heretofore confined, as in the present 
instance, to original Oriental MSS., or the partial transcripts 
and translations incidentally made known to the European 
world. At the head of the list of modern contributors must 
be placed, in point of time, M, Seinaud, who, so long ago as 
1823, deciphered and described several types of the Bengal 
Miiilages, commeiicmg with those of Ilias Shah (Ko. viii. of 
this series) d Closely following appeared Marsden's elaborate 
work, which, among other novelties, displayed a well-sustained 
sequence of Bengal coins, with corresponding engravings 
still uneqtialledy though in point of antiquity, producing 
nothing earlier than the issues of the same Ilias Shah, wbo 
had inaugurated the newly- asserted independence of the 
southern monarchy, wdth such a wealth of coinages.^ hfext 
in order, must he cited a paper, in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, by Mr. Laidlay, which added materially to 
the numismatic records of the local sovereigns, though still 
remaining deficient in the development of memorials of the 
more purely introductory history of the kingdom.^ I myself, 
in the course of the publication of the Imperial Coins of the 
Patlian Sultans of Dehli,^ had occasion to notice^ two j)ieGes 
of Bahadur Shah, one of which pi*oved of considerable interest, 
and likewise coins of both Shains-ud-din Firux, and Mubarak 
Shah, whose defective marginal legends, ho^wever, defeated 
any oonclusive assignment to their original producers. 

The chronicles of a subordinate and, in those days, but 
little accessible country were too often neglected by the 
national historians at the Court of Dehli, even if their means 
of information as to the course of local events had not neces- 
sarily been more or less imperfect. Two striking exceptions 
to the ordinary rule fortuitously occur, at conjunctions speci- 
ally bearing upon the present enquiry, in the narrative of 

^ Joiirnal Asiatique, Paris, vol. iii., p. 272. 

* Numismata Orieatalia, London, 1825, pp. 561-585, 

^ YoL XV. (1846), p. 323. 

^ Wertheimer, London, 1847,. pp. 37, 42, 82, and Supplement printed at Dehli 
in 1851, p. 15. See also Numismatia Chronicle, vol. ix., pp. 176, 181; vol. x., 
p. 153 ; and vol. xv. p. 124, ? rr j ? , 
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Minliaj-ul-Sirdjj Jnzjani^ and the Travels of Ibif Batntali/^ 
the former of whom accompanied Tughan Kh^in to Lakh- 
nauti^ in a.h. 640/ where he resided for about two years. 
The Arab from Tangiex’sf^ on his way round to China, as 
ambassador on the part of Muhammad bin Tughlak, found 
himself in Eastern Bengal at the inconvenient moment when 
Eaklir-iid-din Mubarak was in a state of undisguised revolt 
against the emperor, to whom they jointly owed allegiance ; 
but tliis did not interfere with his practical spirit of enquiry, 
or his placing on record a most graphic description of the 
existing civiliziatioii and politics of the kingdom, and farther 
compiling a singularly fresh and independent account (de- 
rived clearty from wd of the immediately 

preceding dynastic changes to which the province had been 
subjected. So that, in effect, Ibn Batutah, with his merely 
incidental observations, has done more for the elucidation of 
the obscurities of the indigenous history of the period repre- 
sented by the earlier coins of the Kooch Bahar hoard than all 
the native authors combined, to whose writings we at present 
have access. 

The merits of these authors may or may not appear upon 


^ The Tabakat-i»Nusiri of Aba ITmar Minbuj-ud-din bin Siraj-nd-din, Jiizjdm^ 
has been x^rinted and pnbli.slied in tbo Persian series of the Bibliotheca Indiea. 
nudcr the aus^dees of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (Calcutta, i<S0d-, |)p. -loS). 
The chapters on Indian and Central Asian affairs, with which tlie aatlior was 
more or less personally conversant, have alone been reinoduced. The usual 
Oriental coiumcncemcnt with the histoiy of the world, the rise of JMuham- 
xnadanism, etc., being mere compilations from secondary souree.s, have been very 
properly excluded from this edition. A full notice of the original work will be 
found in ]\lr. ^lorley’s Catalogue of the MSS. of the E. A. S., p. 17 (London, 
1S54). Several oiher works of native historians, bearing upon the subject of this 
paper, have also been made accessible to the public in a printed form in the same 
collection, among which may be noted the Tailkli-i-Firdz Sliahi (the tliirdking of 
the name in the Delili list), by Zi'a-i-Bariii (Calcutta, 1802, x)p- b02), and the 
Muntakhab-ul-Tawarikh of Abd ul Nadir, (Calcutta, 1865, pp. 407). 

The editors have unadvisedly, I think, omitted the early xmrtions of tlie original 
relating to India, and commence the publication with the accession of Akbar. ^ An 
outline of the entire contents of the -work will be found in Sir II. Elliot’s Histo- 
rians of India (Calcutta, 1849, p. 805). 

2 All English version of Ibn Batutah’ s Travels (taken from an abridged text), 
by Dr. S. Lee, was published in the series of the Oriental Translation Fund in 
1829 (1 voL, 4to., Loudon). A neiy and very complete edition of his entire 
Arabic Text, with a French Translation, chiefly the work of the late M. C. 
Hefremery, has been issued within the last few years by the Societe Asiatique of 
Paris (4 Yols. 8vo., Paris, 1853“l8o8). 
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tlie surface in the subsequent pages, as it is only in doubtful 
or difficult cases that their aid may chance to be invoked, but 
for the obscure series of the first Grovernors of Bengal, the one 
stands alone, and for the space of time intervening between 
the provincial obscuration of Kasir-ud-din Mahmiid, the un- 
ambitious son of Balban, to the revival of public interest in 
Bengal, consequent upon the subjection and capture of a rebel 
vassal by Ghias-ud-din Tughlak Shah, the chance traveller 
describes more effectively the political mutations and varying 
monarchical successions than the professed historiographers 
treating exclusively of the annals of their own land. 

The following list of Local Governors has been compiled, 
the early portion from the precise statements of Minhaj-ul- 
Siraj, the latter part from the casual notices of Bengal, to be 
found in Zia-i-Barni, who professed to continue the history 
of India from the latest date reached by the former author, 
or from a.h. 658 to 753, being a period of 95 years, covering 
the reigns of eleven kings. The last-named work was finally 
completed in a.h. 758. 

The arrangement of the names and the dates of accession 
of the chiefs will be found to depart occasionally from the 
details given by Stewart,^ in his excellent History of Bengal, 
but I have designedly sought to draw my materials inde- 
pendently from the original authorities, whom he "s?as perhaps 
in a less favourable position for consulting than the student 
of the present day. 


GOYEENOES OE BENGAL. 


ACCES- 



. sio:s[, 

A.H. 

NAMES OP GOVERNORS, 

REMARKS. 

600 

1, 

First Muhammadan conqueror of 
Bengal, under Kutb- iid-din of Dehli . 

602 


Succeeds to the local government 
after the death of Muhammad 
Bakhti&.r. 


^ The History of Bengal, hy Charles Stewart. London, 1813. 4to, 
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GOVERSrOES OF mmM^eontinued. 


ACCES- 

SIOX, 

A.n. 


605 


608 


624 


627 


KAMES or GOVEllNOttS. 


LiSsi-wO ) 




5. 


6 . 


7. CJ^\ 

j' 


Komiuated to the ^-oycrmnent hy 
Kutb-ud-din, on whose decease in 
A*ii. 607, he assumes independ- 
ence.^ 

Commandant at Deokot, establishes 
his power and assumes royal honors. 
He submits to Altamsli in a.h. 622^ 
but almost immediately commeiiees 
an active revolt, wdiieh is put an 
end to in his capture by Xusir-ud- 
din Mahindd, the eldest son of Al- 
tamsh, in a.h. 62‘t, 

Xusir-ud-din had been appointed by 
his father Governor of Oiidh, in 
A.H. 623, from whence ho ad- 
vanced against Ilisam-nd-dm in 
624:, and recovered the kingdom of 
Bengal, w'hero lie remained as sub- 
Idng till his death early in 626. 

alifter temporary disturbaiiees in the 
province, Altamsh, having restoied 
order in a.h. 627, designated Ala- 
nd- din J'tini to the charge of Ben- 
gal. 

Xomiiiated to Bengal on the dismissal 
of Alii-ud-din Jani (date not given). 
Dies in 631 a.h. 


codiiii 

1 ;; 

India 


forming { 

These lists embrace the various branches of the Boyal Family, Ministers, 
The following names of the 's or 


Judges, and Governors of Provinces, 
military administrators of Bengal, which appear in the official returns, mav serve 
to check or confirm the imperfect data obtained from the casual notices of_ local 
history to he met with in tlio general narrative of the events of tlie Empire at 
large. There is this discrimination, however, to be made that these imperial 
nominations were often merely titular, while the effective executive was in other 
and independent hands : 

Under Altamsh, a.ii. 607-633. 

Under Nasir-ud-din Mahmhd, a.h. C4-1-664. 








,IAU1. 


YOL. II. — [KEW SEEIES]. 
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GOYEENOES OP mmKL— continued. 



642 


9-uU^ 






1 0. lL^j ; jJ 1 \ 

V-/’* W‘* > ” 


6515.. In. J., 


657 


657 


659 


676? 


3U 


MU;- 


lil. 


12 . 


13. 


LS^Jj 




ir^ V *1 ei— .. .5Sn,*.c 
' y ■ y * 


14. Zj (..^Ij::- 


U‘ 


15. 




681 


Hedges liis allegiance to Eizlah on 
ixer ele?atio, nil! A. 11.634; oontimies 
in ttie government till 642 a.h., 
Tvlien lie surrenders the kingdom to 
Ho. 9. (Minhaj-ul-Sirfij, the his- 
torian, was at his court at this 
latter period. 

Obtains possession of Lakhnanti on 
the 5th Znl Kaad, a.h. 642 — dies 
in 6447 

Dates nncertain. First appointed 
during the reign of Nhsir-ud-din 
Mahmud of Dehli. He seems to 
have been a powerful ruler and a 
daring commander, and finally met 
his death in his retreat from an 
over-venturesome expedition into 
Ehrnrdp. He had previously as- 
sumed independence under the title 


of 


, 1 = 


16. 

; J 

Zih-i-Barni in one place, page 53, calls him 


Appointed in A.H. 656. 
subsequently in temporary posses- 
sion). 

Eecognised, on receipt of his tribu- 
tary presents at head-quarters, in 
the early part of a.h. 657. 

Obtains a momentaiy advantage over 
Ho. 12 in his absence from Ms 
capital ; eventually taken prisoner 
and superseded by Ho. 12. 

Son of Ho. 12.'^ On the accession of 
Balban in a.h. 664, ho forwards 
elephants and tribute to Dehli. 

Appointed by Balban.^ He after- 
wards asserts liis independence, 
and assumes the title of 

Balhaii sends armies against? him 
without success, and at last pro- 
ceeds in person to Bengal. Finally, 
Toghral is surprised and killed. 

Second son of Balkan, installed with 
royal honors. 




and again, at page 66, \jj\ di ,.,U. 


Zih-i-Barni, pp. 82-92. 


U' 
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As I 'ha Ye such frequent occasion to quote tlie names of 
the Kings of the Imperial Dynasty of Dehli, I annex for 
facility of reference a full list of these Sovereigns. 


LIST OP THE PATHAN SULTANS OP HINDUSTAN. 
(DEHLI). 


)ATE OF 
iCESSrON, 

A.U. 

'KO.' ■; 

NAMES OP SULTANS. 

■'589 

1 

Muiz-ud-diE Muhammad bin Sam (1st Dynasty). 

602 

2 

Kiitb-tid-diii Aihek. 

607 

3 

Arbm Shbb. 

607 

4 

Sbams-ud' din Altamsb. 

633 

, 5 

Eukn-iid“di'n Pirdz Sbbb I. 

631 

6 

Sultim Eizlab. 

637 

7 

Muiz-nd-din Babrbm Sbbb. 

639 

8 

AKi-ud-dxn MasaM Sb^b. 

641 

9 

Nasir-ud-din Mabmdd. 

661 

10 

Gbias-nd-din Balban. 

685 

11 

j\iuiz-ud-din Kaikubbd. 

688 

12 

Jaldl-ud~dbi Firiiiz Sbkb IL, Khilji (2nd Dynasty). 

695 

13 ' 

Eiikn-nd-diii Ibi'dlifm. 

695 

14 

Ala-iid-din Mnliaramad Sbbb. 

715 

15 

Sbabbb-ud-dfn Umar. 

716 

16 

Ivutb -ud-din Mubkrak Sbbb I. 

720 

17 

Nasir-ud-ditt IClinsrd. 

720 

18 

Gbias-ud-din Tugblak Sbbb (3rd Dynasty). 

725 

19 

Arubamniad bin Tugblak. 

;7'5S::'"' 

20 

Piruz Sbbb III., JSa;b&. 

■■ 790 ^ 

i 21 

Tngblak Sbab II. 

■791 

,"■■'22"'' ■' 

Abiibakr Sbab. 

793 

' 23' 

Muhammad Sbab bin Piruz Sbab. 

795 j 

24 

Sikaudar Sbkb. 

■' 7'95 ; 

25 

Mubmdd Sbbb bin Muhammad Sbiib (Tiindr, 800) 

797 

26 

Niisrat Sbab, Interregnum^ Mabmdd restored, 802. 

815 

27 

Daiilat Kb bn Lodi. 

817 

2S 

Kliizr Khan Sgud (4tb Dynasty). 

821 

29 

M riiz-nd-din Mubarak Sbbb IlV 

839 

30 

Muhammad Sbbb bin Parid Sbkb. 

849 

31 

’Ablam Sbab. 

851 

32 

Bablol Lodi (5 til Dynasty). 

891 

33 

Sikaudar bin Bablol. 

923 

34 

Ibr&.bun bin Sikaudar (Baber, 930 a.h.) 

937 

35 

Muhammad Humby On, Moglml. 

946 

36 

Farid-ud-din Siiir Sbbb, 

952 

37 

Islam Sbab. 

960 

33 

Muhammad 'Abdil Sbkb, 

961 

39 

Ibrkbhu Sur. 

962 

40 

'."■■■■■,: ,''■■■,' 

Sikaudar Sbbb (Humkydn, 962 a.h.) 


i 
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The unenliTened Chronicles of the Local Governors of 
Bengal enter upon a more interesting phase, in the nomina- 
tion of iSTasir-ud-din Mahmud, the son of the Emperor 
Balban, who subsequently came to prefer the easy dignity of 
Yiceroy, in the more even climate of the south, in derogation 
of his birth- right’s higher honours, and the attendant dangers 
of Imperialism at Dehli. One of the most touching chapters 
of Indian history is contributed by the incidents of this 
monarch’s meeting with his own arrogant son, Muiz-ud- 
din Kaikubad, who had succeeded to the superior dignities 
abjured by the father.^ They then met as nominal Vassal 
and Suzerain, but little unequal in power, and each occupy- 
ing independent and preparedly hostile camps, on the 
ordinary route between their respective capitals. Oriental 
etiquette, and more reasonable distrust, for a time, de- 
layed the interview, in which, at last, nature was destined 
to re-assert its laws, and to reconcile even conflicting royal 
interests, by subduing, for the moment, the coax’se vices of 
the son in the presence of the tempered virtues of the father. 
Eepeated amicable conferences, however, merely resulted in 
each returning on his way, with but little change in the 
relative political position of either; and the comparatively 
obscure repose of Ndsir-ud-din Mahmud remained undisturbed, 
while other successors filled his son’s throne at Dehli. The 
more immediate question bearing upon the attribution of the 
earliest coins in the Kooch Bahar treasure, is exactly how 
long did hTdsir-ud-din continue to live and reign. Zia-i-Barni,^ 
and those who follow his ill-digested history, affirm that he 
retained his provincial kingship till 699 a.h., when he divested 
himself of all symbols of royalty in the mere dread of the 
confessedly overwhelming power of Ala-ud-clin Muhammad 
Shdh, to be, however, reinstated by that Sultdn ; and, finally, 
it is asserted that Ifasir-ud-din was still in existence, and 
once again reinvested with the full insignia of a king, by 
Tughlak Shdh, in a.h. 724. 

Barni, p. 142; Ibn Batutab, iii.,. p. 178; Lee’s Translation, p. 117; 
^]jS of Amir Khusru, JOeMivi, 

3 Printed edition, p. 451 ; Bndanni MS.; FerisMali (Briggs, i. p. 406). 
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Ibn Batiitah, a biglier authority in proximity of time, and 
obviously more intimate vith the purely indigenous history, 
states that N4sir-ud-diii, on his return from his interview 
with his son, reigned some years an expression which 

is scarcely eomphitibie with the idea of a nearly continuous 
rule of “ ibrty-three solar years, and a decease in a.h. 725, 
as adopted by Stewart a prolongation of administrative 
functions indeed altogether inconsistent with the direct evi- 
dence of the dates on the money of Kai Kaus, or the parallel 
proof of Shams-ud-din^s exercise of the functions of sovereignty 
in 702 A.H., associated as they are with the uncoiitested histo- 
rical and numisinatic demonstration of the succession of one 
grandson, Shahab-ud-dln, wdiose ejection from bis inherited 
section of the kingdom by his more powerful brother, Bahadur, 
formed so prominent a ground for imperial interference in the 
affairs of Bengal, are each and all too well ascertained to leave 
any doubt that the authors who make Nasir-ud-din^s reign 
extend to 725 must be in error ; the source of the mistake seems 
as simple as it is obvious, the mere omission of the son’s name 
as preceding that of the father, in Persian MS. writing, or 
simple ignorance of the order of local successions, would account 
for the whole difficulty. And, as is obvious, Ibn Batutah’s 
own pe^^sonal knowledge, and possibly correct autograph ver- 
sion, reproduced independently in other lands, have not >saved 
later transcripts of his work from analogous imperfections.*' 
But there are other and more direct internal evidences in 
the texts of the Indian authors, of confusion and imperfect 
knowledge in the relation of the incidents attendant upon the 
re-settlement of Bengal by Ala-ud-din in a.h. 699, where it is 
stated that chief, named Bahadur Khan,” was at this time 
appointed to the eastern districts of Bengal,”'^ with the 
object of dividing the province, and thus rendering its rulers 

^ Freiicli edition, iii., p. 179, and xiii. Dr. Lee’s two years,” p. 118, 

is an error. Stewart’s Bengal, p. 80. 

® Ex.gr., Baliadur is made the son of Nhsir-uo-din, at p. 179} vol. iii., instead 
of tlie grandson, which the text at p. 210, vol. iii., and p. 213, xol. iv., affirms Mm 
to have been. Lee’s MS. authorities again, in omitting the intermediate name of 
Kasir-iid-din, ship a generation, and ante-date Shams-nd-din (Firdz) in consti- 
tuting him a son of Gluas-ud-din Baiban (p. 128). 

^ Ferishtah, Briggs, i., p. 406 ; Stewart, p. 79. 
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more siibserYient to the Court of It is liiglily im- 

probable, bad I^asir-ud-din been living at tbe epoch in ques- 
tion, that a grandson of bis should have been selected for 
such a charge to the supercession of his own father, Shams- 
ud“din, or in priority to the son of that father, Shahab- 
ud-din, who was the elder or perhaps better-born brother of 
Bahadur, each of whom, Ibn Batutah certifies, in turn suc- 
ceeded to royal honours in the old capital of Bengal. 

Having completed this simple outline of the historical data, 
I now proceed to describe -the coins in their due order; first 
on the list in priority of time is a piece which I can only 
doubtfully assign to Bengal, and whose individual appropria- 
tion, moreover, must remain to a certain extent inconclusive. 
The coin itself will be seen to bear the hereditary name of 
the first Moslem Conqueror of India, Mahniid of Ghazni, 
and the oft-revived title of the founder of the dynasty, Ndsir- 
ud-din Subiiktagin, a conjunction of royal designations already 
seen to have been applied to a succession of Pathaii princes, 
whose intitulation followed antecedent conventionalisms. 


Ndsir-ud-dm. Mahmud Shah. 

INo. 1. 

Silver. Size, viii. "Weight, 163.1 grs. Unique, Briiish Museum, 

Eev. 


Obv. 

9 ^ ' y 

Margin, illegible. 


S' *• • ^ , 
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The incidental details of the legends restrict the assign- 
ment of this piece to one of two individuals, the eldest or the 
youngest son of Altamsh, the latter of whom was authorita- 
tively designated by the like name and title on the decease 
of his brother, in 026 A.nd The citation of the formula, 

during the reign of (the Khalif) A1 Mostansir billah,^^ on 
the reverse, limits the final period of the issue of the coin, not 
exactly to the oth month of the year a.h. 640, when that 
Pontiff died, but with clear precision to a.h. 641, when the 
knowledge of his death was officially declared bj^ the substitu- 
tion of a new name in the Mintages of the capital of Hindustan.**^ 

This younger son was destined eventually to succeed to 
the throne of his father at Dehli, in 644 a.h., after the in- 
tervening reigns of Eukn-ud-din Flrdz Shah, Piziah, 
Miiiz-ud-din Bahrain Shah, and Ala-ud-din Masaiid Shah, 
in all, however, extending only over a space of eleven years, 
posterior to the death of Altamsh. The second Mahmud, must, 
under those conditions, have been but of tender years, and 
though, at this conjuncture, promoted to the titular honours of 
an elder brother, not in any position to exercise authority in his 
own jierson, and less likely to have had medallic tribute paid 
to him by his father, should such have been the origin of the 
exceptional specimen under review. To the first-born jS’asir- 
ud-din Mahmiid, no such objections apply; he was veryeaii}?' 
invested by his sire, with the administration of the important 
government of Ilansi, and in 623 a.h., advanced to the higher 
charge of the dependencies of Oudh, from which j frontier, 
he was called upon to proceed against IlisSm-iid-dm Avaz, 
(ISTo. 4 in the list of Governors, supra)^ who had alread}- 
achieved a very complete independence in the province of 
Bengal. Here, his arms were fortuitously, but not the less 
effectually, successful, so that he had honours thrust upon him 
even to the Bed TJmhrella, and its attendant dignities,*^ -what- 

TabaUt msiri, p. ISl ; j P* 201. 

8 Path^n Sultans of Delili, coin No. 33, p. ?2. ^ . 

3 His title is usually limited by to pp. 177, isi, 201 ; 
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ever the exact measure of these may have been. Under such 
triuinphant coincidences, it is possible that the universal 
favourite, the still loyal heir-apparent, may have placed liis 
own name on the coinage, without designed offence, especially 
as at this time Moslem Mints were only beginning to adapt 
themselves to their ’ early naturalization on Indian soil, and 
when the conqueror’s camps carried with them the simple 
machinery, and equally ready adepts, for converting bullion 
plunder on the instant into the official money of a general, or 
his liege sovereign. Altamsh’s own circulating media were 
only in process of crude development at this period, and had 
scarcely risen superior to the purely Hindu currencies it had 
served the purpose of his predecessors to leave virtually in- 
tact : his own strange Turld name,^ and that of many of liis 
successors, continued to figure in the Ndgari letters of the 
subject races on the surfaces of the mixed silver and copper 
coins of indigenous origin, at times commemorative of imper- 
fectly achieved conquests, and the limited ascendancy implied 
ill the retention of the joint names of the conqueror and the 
momentarily subject monarch f while the Sultan’s own trial- 


biit on one occasion crops out incidentally in the Court list ^vhere, in 

liis place among tlic sons of the Emperor Altamsli, he is so designated, p. 178. 

^ This iianio I have, as a general rule, retained in the form accepted as the 
couventiimal^ English orthography~^/^{Tm7i. The correct rendering of the 
original is still an open question, hut the more trustworthy authors reproduce the 
designation as , a transcription supported in a measure by the repetition 

of the third letter in the Kufic dies, and made authoritative, in as far as local 
pronunciation is concerned, hy the Hindi correlative version of 
(Pathan SiiUhns, Coin No. 14). The inscription on the ICuxii MinXu, at Dehli, 
has , which accords with the Arabic numismatic rendering on the 

reverses of the Hindi Coins now cited. 

See also T§,j-ul-Ma6,sirj AUtimish : Wastif, Alitmish, and at times 
Badauni, Ailtitimiah. ^ 

Elliot’s Historians of India, p. 111.. 

See coins of ChaUr deva. 

Olvme. Bull. Legend : ^ 

Severse. Horseman, Legend; 

Sultans, No. 15; Ariana Antiqua, pi. six. 16. 31, 34; Prinsep's Essars, 
' Mmhaj-nl-Sirdj, pp. 215, 2l0; Tod’s Rajasthan, ii. 4o'l; 
and J.A.S. Bengal, 1865, p. 126. 
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pieces, in silyer, were indeterminate in tlieir design and legends, 
as well as utterly barbarous in their graphic execution. 

Had the coin under review followed the usual phraseology 
and palaeography of the Imperial Hasir-ud-din Mahmiurs 
Hint iegerids, it might have been imagined that an ancient 
and obsolete reverse had been by hazard associated wn'th a new 
obverse. But tlic obverse inscription in the present instance 
differs from the later Dehli nomenclature in the addition of 
tlie word ^Ituh after the name of Mahmud} and contrasts as 
singularly in the forms of the letters, and the insertion of the 
short vowels with the more deferred issues, as it, on the other 
hand, closely identifies itself in these maihed peculiarities with 
the initial dies of jUtamsh and the closely sequent coinages 
of Itiziah, two of which latter are now known to he the 
produce of the Lakhiiaiiti Mint, 

BIZrAH. 

The earliest coins that can be definitely attributed to a 
Bengal jnint, are those of the celebrated Queen .Regnant of 
Muhammadan India — Riziah, the daughter of Altamsh. The 
ministers at hei’ father’s court were scandalized at the preference 
it was proposed to extend to a daughter, in supercession of the 
claims of adult male heirs to the throne ; but the Sultan 
justified Ms selection, alike on account of the demerits of his 
sons, and the gifts and acquirements of his daughter, who 
luid been brought i.ip under the unusual advantages of free- 
dom from the seclusion enjoined for females by the more 
severe custom of ordinary Moslem households, aided hj the 
advantages incident to the exalted position occupied by her 
mother as the leading and independently-domiciled wife, 
lifter the brief reign of Rukmud-diii Firuz, extending over 

^ So, in written history, Niisir-nd-din Mahradd, the Emperor, is calledby his own 
special Hograplier, ^ ^l3 

(pp. 9, 177, 17S, 201, etc.) which is in contrast to the nominal adjunct so constant 
with his predecessors, Firuz Shfih, Bahram Shtih, Masaud Shah. On one occasion 
only does the additional ShCih appear in a substitiited list of xlltainsh’s Court 
(p. 178), where the text gives — 1 . Sulthn Nhsir-ud-din ^ * 2. Sultan 

ud"din Malmiud; and at "the end, after the name of liiikn-ud-diii Eiruz Shah, 
comes “Nhsir-nd-din Mahmud 
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less tlian seven months — who freely exemplified by his mis- 
conduct his father’s prophetic reproach — Riziah succeeded in 
establishing her sux^remacy in, the city of Dehli (a.h. 734), 
and Eastern eyes witnessed the singular spectacle of an un- 
veiled and diademed Queen — the first in India — directing 
the hosts of Islam, under the canopy of the immemorial 
regal seat on an elephant. Riziah’s early inauguration w’-as 
attended with no inconsiderable danger and difficulty, arising 
from the organised military resources of the various governors 
of provinces, who hesitated in conceding their allegiance. 
Eventually, however, to use the expression of Minhaj-ul- 
Sirij, quiet was established throughout the emiiire, and 
Riziah’s sway was acknowledged from '‘Daibal to Lakh- 
nauti.” In a.h. 737, the Empress proceeded in person to 
quell an outbreak on the part of Ikhtiar-ud-din Altuniah, 
Governor of Tiberhind; but was taken ca]ptive in the en- 
gagement that ensued, and, possibly with scant ceremony, 
introduced into the harem of the conqueror, who shortly 
afterwards advanced upon Lehli in the hope of recovering 
the sovereignty, to which he had thus acquired an adven- 
titious claim ; hut his army was in turn defeated, and him- 
self and Riziah met their deaths near Eaithal in the month of 
Rabi-al-Awal, a.it. 738.^ 

The contemporary biographer in his official lists styles this 
queen a title which she affects on the 

ordinary copper coins, ^ but on the silver money she adopts 
the designation of 

Jaldht-ud-dhi. Biziah. 

; ' /' Coix ]No. 2. 

, ' Laknauti^.A.H, ? 

Bilver. Size,vii. "W^eight, 168 grs. Plate I., figure 1. 

Type, Obverse, the whole surface is occupied by the legend. 

Reverse, circular aorea, enclosing a deubledined square. 

" Rarrow margin. , , ? 

' ■ 

J TabaHt Ntoi, pp. 183, tss, 251. Batutab, ill pp. 167, 168, 

.2PatMnSaltto,Nos, 28,29.. ■ A ' ' 
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Obt* 

^ 1 ^ A»3ir''# 


Bet. 
|4» Lt» J \ 


. 1 «*>w^ \ S' 

' ly- J ■ Jf*-" :J'* 

Reverse 'Mdjcp.n, *5' ^ ^yJh i;-wiiJUAis ‘j* 

(See also a similar coiu from tlie Laknauti Mint, Plate i,, fig. 
27, X-^age 19. Coins of the Patlian Sultans o'f* Hindustan.^ 

^ It would seem from the orthography adopted in this earliest record of the 
name of Lahmuii that the original Semitic transcription was designed 

to follow the classical derivation of Lahshnmmmii which was 

soon, however, adapted to the more colloquial Luclihman ) hr the addi- 
tion of an h after the A', as ; in which form it appears under the first local 

Sultans (coin Bo. 3, etc.), ^Minhaj-ul-Sirhj relates its elevation to the rank of the 
capital in superccssion of Buddeah by Muhammad Bakhtiar in the following terras : 

SjCi-'XLM* 





^ ji. 

Printed edit. p. lol. The same author at p. 162 give.s a full account of the 
remarkahie size, progress, and general topography of the city as existing in 641 
A.H. on the occasion of his own visit. 

It is difficult to say when the name of the city was changed to Gmir^ a denomi- 
nation which is never made use of by the older authorities. Ahul Fazl says, 
Formerly it was called Eucknouty, and sometimes Gour” (A. A. ii. p. 11) ; while 
Budauni gives a ridiculous version of the origin of the designation as being 

derived from 

cAUpL' _ 


LJjy* Ho writes j 6 j\x^ jUa;:!sr j 






Xst^ 


of the critical philology of the derivation, however, dchans it reception, as does 
the caustic alternative of^^^=<‘ grave,” which the often deserted site, under the 
speedy action of water and a semi-tropical vegetation, may have deservedly earned 
for it. But it is quite legitimate to infer that as was the ancient name for 
central Bengal (Wilson, Glossary, sub poee; Albirdni, quoted J.R.A.S. i., B.S., 
p. 471), and so intimately associated with the tribal divisions of the indigenous 
Brahmans, that the designation originated in the popular application of the name 
of the country to its own metropolis, and that , the town continued to be called 
Gaur in vernacular speech in spite of the new names so frequently bestowed upon 
it by its alienlords. 


.bj, 


The obvious imperfection 


* 
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I.— BHKN-TJD-BrN KAI KAHS. 

Tlie full and satisfactory identification of tlie king wlio 
ruled under the designation of Kai Ivaiis has yet to be 
accomplished. Rajendra lal Mitra has suggested a notion 
that ifasir-ud- dill Mahmud, the son of Balbaii, so often 
mentioned in this article, sought, as local ruler of Bengal, 
^^to continue his allegiance to his grandson Kaimurs 
[momentarily king of Dehli], even after his deposition, and 
possibly after his death, by retaining his name on the 
public money. I should be disposed to seek a less compli- 
cated explanation of the numismatic evidences. Kai Kaiis^ 
date, tested by the examples of his mintages in the Koocli 
Bahar hoard, is limited, in range of time, to five years 
(691-G95 a latitude might be taken beyond the 

ascertained units, which are somewhat indeterminate in 
their tracings, and have equally suffered from abrasion, 
on the exposed margins of the coins, but the ninety and 
the ^ix hundred can scarcely be contested. If we examine 
the political state of India at this period, ive find that Hin- 
dustan was abnormally quiet under the feeble rule of Jalal- 
ud-cliii Firuz (687-695 a.h.) : Ala-ud-dm’s conquests in the 
Dakhin could have hut little affected Bengal, so that any 
changes that may have taken place in the latter kingdom 
were probably due to successional or revolutionary causes 
arising within its own limits. We can scarcely build up a 
theory of an access of vigour and assumption of independence 
by Ntisir-ud-din himself ; nor is it probable that, in such a 
ease, he would have changed both his title and his name. 
Besides, the array of titles on the coins in the triple succession 
of Sultdm is altogether inconsistent with his actual origin. 
Though he was the son of one emperor of Dehli, and the 
father of another, he could scarcely ignore the rise of the 
former from a state of slavery, or conceal the fact that 
Balban himself never pretended to have been the offspring of 
a king. The two alternatives remain of either supposing 

^ Jom-. As, Soc. Beng., 1864, p. 508. 

^ Rajendra M says, units on& and three are perfectly clear Col. 
Gntlirie’s three coins are imperfect in the word for the unit. I observe traces of 
„ a four on two specimens j and I read, with some certainty, 695 on another. 
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tliat Nasir-ud-din died before 691 a,h,, a qnestioii discussed 
elsewhere, or to conclude that his son Rukn-ud-din Kai 
Ivaus temporarily assumed kingship during the lifetime of 
his father^ and tliat his limited reign and local obscurity 
saved his memory from the comments of history. I fully en- 
dorse Eajenclra luFs suggestion that Kai Kaiis would have been 
likely to be selected as a name for one of a family who took so 
many of their designations from Persian heroic ages, and the 
elaborate intitiilation adopted by that prince, on his coins, of 
the ‘'SSoii and gTaiidson of a Sultan/^ favours such, an identi- 
fication.^ It will bo seen that although the opening terms 
of his obverse legends follow the conventional and unvary- 
ing mint phraseology in the use of tlm (reigning) 

Sultan, yet after liis own proper name .he styles himself 
merely and seemingly desired to strengthen his posi- 

tion by the insertion of the regal titles of his father and 
grandfather, though there is so far room for questioning this 
supposition in the fact that the father had fiillen short of 
supreme power, and was only doubtfully authorized to call him- 
self Sultan, while in strictness the Imperial Balhan should have 
been designated the Sultan (past regnant ) ; but, on the other 

' The followiii"; is the g’euealogical tree, according to Ibii Batutiih. See vol. 
iii., pp. 174-5, 179, 210, 4d2 ; vol. ir., p. 212. 









Ay 

- Hie name of tlic son of Kai Kob6.d, wlio waS' elevated to the throne of Behli 
on the death of his hither, is variously given hy Oriental writers as Shains-iid-din 

and Budauiiiand the .Mir&t-ul-AIain (MS.)give 

but the majority of authors prefer the Xetiomurs. Elh-i-Barni does not state the 
name of the hoy, but mentions a son of Altamsh, in the previous generation, as 
having been called Kaiomurs (printed ed. p. 126). 
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liand, Msir-ud-din had been so long virtually a king in the 
so util, that the complimentary nse of the term was quite within 
heraldic licence ; and it is to be remarked, that a similar 
omission of the supreme prefix occurs in Ndsir-iid’-din Mahmud 
Shdlds coin (No. 1), which, if correctly attributed, would j)roYe 
the legitimacy^ of the optional use of one or the other form. 

These are avowedly mere speculations ; but when it is con- 
sidered how much attention was paid in India, in those days, 
to every varying shade and degree of honorary rank, how 
much importance was attached to even the colours of official 
umbrellas,^ and other, to us, minor observances, it cannot but 
be felt that these subordinate indications may chance to prove 
of material aid in illustrating doubtful interpretations. 

Kai Kaus, 

No. 3. 


Lakhnaiiti, a.ti. ^‘691, 693,’’ ^ and 694-695. 

Silver. Size, vii. Weight, 168 grs. Very rare. Plate I. fig. 2, 
Type, as in the previous coins. 

Gbv. Eev. 







Margin, A) Jvjb 

^ Tlie Bengal Mints, after the initial uncertainty, soon settle tliemselvcs down 
to follow the estabiishod Bebli models. In the latler, it will be seen, great care 
was taken by all those sovereigns wbo could boast of a Boyai descent, to define 
the fact upon their coins. ' Babrhm Shfih, Masadd Shfih, N usir-iid-din Mahnidd 

bin Altamsh, and Ibrabim bin FhAz all entitle themselves Bal- 

ban, Kai Kubad, JalM-nd-dm Firdz, and the great Alh-nd-din Muhammad SbCih 
have to be content with their own self-achieved . 

J MmliAj-ul-Sir&j, p. 263; 

a.h. 625. 

3 Bahu Bajendra IM Mitra notices four coins of this king Vvith the dates 691 
and 693. Journ. As. Soc. Bengal, 1864, p. 579 He was disposed to read the 
mint as Sunhrgaon. Of Col. Guthrie’s three specimens, two bear distinct traces 
of the name of Lakhnauti. 
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II.-SHAMS-UB-BrN .FrilHE. 

Wliatover may have been the actual date of Nasir-iid-diii^s 
decease or political obscuration^ we tread upon more firm 
ground in tlie conjoint testimony of the coins and the his- 
torical reminiscences of Ibn Batutah, in the assurance that 
his son, Shams-iid-din Firiiz, was in full possession of power 
in Western Bengal at the time of Muhammad bin Tuglilak’s 
abortive revolt against his own fathei’, in 722-3 a.h.^ The 
African traveller incidentally mentions that, to the court of 
this soutlierii monarch fled the nobles who had engaged in the 
contemplated treason, which originated in the camp of the 
anu}^ of the Dakhin, of which the imperial heir was commander. 
Professedly written history is altogether at fault in establish- 
ing the existence or illustrating the reign of this sovereign ; 
and even Ibn Batutah^ does little more than place upon 

^ As this passage presents no particular difficulty, beyond the difforenec of the 
texts iToin which English and Ereiich translators have drawn their inspiration, I 
merely annex the rendering given in the amended Paris edition, voL iii., p. 210. 
‘‘Les'autres emirs s’enfuirent jjres da Sultan Chems eddin, ills du sultan Nucir- 
eddin, filsdii sultan Ghiyath eddin Balahan, et se fixereut a sa cour. . . Les emirs 
fugitifs sejeiirnerent pres du sultan Clierns eddin. Bans la suite, celui-ci 
mourut, leguant le trOnc a son tils Chiiiai) eddin. Oe prince succeda a son pdre; 
mais son frere cad(.‘t, Ghiyath eddin Behadour Bourali (ce dernier mot signilie, 
dans la langiie iiKlienne,7e mir), le vaiiupiit, s’empara du royaumc, ct tiia son 
iVere Kothlou Khan, ainsi quo la pliipart de ses autres freres. Deux <le eeii.X"ci, 
le sultan Chihab eddin et Nusir eddin, s’enfuirent pres de Toglilok, qui se rait 
en marche ayec eux, atiii do corabattre le fratricide. 11 laissa dans son royaunie 
son tils Mohammed en qualite de vice-roi, et s’avanqa on bate vers le pjiys de 
Lacnaoiity. 11 s’en rendit maitre, fit prismiriier son sultan Ghiyath eddin Beha- 
dour et reprit avec ce captif le clicmin de sa capitale.” {See also Lee’s Translation, 

p. 128. 

2 Ibn Batutah in the following extract tells us so much about the ixal bistory 
of Bengal at, and previous to bis own visit, that I quote the Arabic text in 
extenso ; I feel it is the more necessary to reproduce the original vtu'sion on tliis 
occasion, as Dr. Lee’s translation is altogetlier deficient in any reference to the 
passage, which was clearly -wanting iu the jMSS. at his disposal.* 

1 usl 1 LcSbiTliJ 

1 ^ j^\j ^\121,aaaI1 a-LJ] ^ a.£ii 

dSlxiil ifAy y&j 

CJ^\ cJy AiU iJLxIa Aij ^U1 
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record tlie affiliation, elevation, and decease of Sha.ms-nd- 
din, whose own coins alone furnish the additional item of his 
regal name of Firuz ; and in their marginal records establish 
the fact of his possession of Lakhnanti during the period em- 
braced between the years 702-722, and at some moment of 

\J^ 

M) '*' 

Aiilbl ^j^I>k3 ^\,xj 

ii^ 33 tdliiJS ^ AaiL^ C«— c\>4(iw»iib jl 

■ ' , o ' ■ 

j £3!lbb 

S!i*\ ,^y>~ (AIj Ciiip.ii50«Xl 

Sihj ^ 

Wili—^3 li It} 1.5 ib*? ,dx^ 1 ^**-3 V‘l^a \^ LnwJ^i'ljb 

fUi lAi jjk^ j[^\ 

bLi» ^b: jUl bAi^-k^^il CJjU \3\j 

Vol. iv. p. 212, Paris edition. , 

TEAiNSLATION. 

C*esfc le Siiltan Fakhr eddxn, siirnomme Fakreli, qiii est un souverain dis- 
tingue, aimant les etrangers, surtont les fakirs et les soufis. La royaute de ce 
pays a appartenu an Sultan Nussir oddin, fils du Sultan GMyfitli ed din Balafiau, 
et dont le fils, Mo’izji eddin, fiit investi de k soiiyerainete a Dilily. Nassir eddin 
se mit eii inarclie pour comfiattre ce fils ; ils se reiicontrerent sur les fiords dii 
fleuve, et leur entrevue fut appclee la rencontre des deux astres fieurenx. Nous 
avons deja raconte ceBi, et comment Nassir eddin afianclonna Pempire a son fils 
ctretourna dans le Bengale. II y sejourna jusqu’a sa mort, et out pour succes- 
seur son (autre) fils, Chains eddin, qiii, apres son trepas, fut lui-meme remplace 
par son fils, Chihafi eddin, leqiicl fut vaincii par son frere, Ghiyatli eddin 
Behadour Bqfir. ^ Chihafi eddin demanda du secours au Sultan GMyatli eddin 
Toghlok, qui^lui en accorda, ct fit prisoimier Behadour Bour. Celui-ci fut 
ensuite reldche par le fils de Toghlok, Mohammed, apres son ayenement, a con- 
dition do partager avec lui le royaute du Bengale ; mais il se revoita contre liii, 
et Mohammed lui fit la guerre jusqu’^ ce qu’il le tufit. II nomina alors gouyer- 
neur de co pays un do scs beaux-frhres, que les troupes massacrerent. LUy Chah, 
qui se trouvait alors dans le pays de de Lacnaouty, s’empara de la royaute du 
Bengale. Quand Fakhr eddin yit que la puissance royale etait sortie de la 
famille du Sultan Nassir eddin, dont il i6tait un des affrancliis (on clients), il se 
revoUa^a Sodcawan et dans le Bengale, et se declara independant, line yiolente 
inimitie survint entre lui et *Aly Ch4h. Lorsqu’arrivaient le temps de Phiver et ia 
saison des pluies, Fakhr eddin faisait nne incursion sur le pays de Lacnaouty, au 
moyen du fleuve, sur lequel il 4tait puissant. Mais quand revenaient les jours oii 
il ne tombe pas de pluie, 'Aiy Ohah fondait sur le Bengale par la voio do terre, a 
cause de la puissance qiPil avait sur celle-ci. 
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his ownership the Eastern Province of Bengal represented 
by the mint of Sondrgaon. A subordinate incident is developed 
in the legends of the coins, that he felt himself suiEciently 
firm in his own power to discard the superogatory adjuncts of 
descent or relationship, and relied upon the simple affirmation 
of his own . position as . 

Shams-ud-dm, Piruz Shah. 

!No. 4, 

Laldinauti, A.ir. 702,^ 715 (Col. Bush) 720, 722. 

Silver. Size, rii. ‘Weight, 168.4 grs. Yery rare, Plate L, fig. 3. 
Type as above. 

Obt. Bet. 


h 11 1 iiw H i t iiiiiiiwi wi i^i ) . ^mmS%t -la-4! 




ji 





Margin, j cLAalliub l^jJ 

hToi'fi. 

Sonargaon, a.h. ? 

Silrer. Size, vii. Weight, 168 grs. Pnique. 

Type as above. 


III.-SHAHAB-LTD-Drhh JSmMMAE SHAH. 

iYeither history, incidental biography, nor numismatic 
remains avail to do more than prove the elevation, as they 
seem to indicate the brief and uneventful rule, of Shaliab- 
ud-din, the son of Shams-ud-dm Firuz, and grandson of the 
once recognised heir-apparent of Balban. 

^ See also Patlian Sultiins of HindCstdin, p. 37, coin dated 702 a.h. Tliis 
coin was piiblisbed by^ me in 1848. I then read the date as 702 a.h. I was not 
at the time unversed in the decipherment of Arabic numbers, and probably from 
the very difficulty of placing the piece itself, I may the more rely upon the accu- 
racy of my original interpretation, I menfion this fact as I am at present unable 
to refer to the coin itself. 

VOL. n . — [new sekies]. is 
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The singularly limited number of the coins of this prince, 
confined — if Calcutta selections be not at fault ^ — to three 
examples amid the 13>50Q accumulated specimens of the 
currencies of other kings of the land over which he tempo- 
rarily held sway, sufficiently mark his status in the general 
list of the potentates of the century in which he lived. ]S"o 
date or place of mintage is preserved on his extant money, 
and the single additional item supplied by their aid is his 
personal or proper name, which appears on their surfaces as 
; a crude outline which might suggest a doubt as to the 
conclusiveness of the transcription of now confidently 
adopted as expressing an optional rendering of the grand- 
father’s title of a name which was even further dis- 

torted from the Tiirki original by the conversion of the medial j 
r into the vernacular cerebral ^ or J. For the rest, the 
pieces themselves, under the mechanical test, in their make, 
the forms of their letters, and the tenor of their legends, 
evidently follow closely upon Shams-ud-din’s mintages, and 
as clearly precede the money of the same locality, issued by 
Ghias-ud-din Bahadur Shah, who in 724 a.b. drove this, his 
own brother, Shahab-ud-din to take refuge with Ghias-ud-din 
Tughlak Shdh. Bahadur’s career has yet to be told in con- 
nexion with his own coins ; but to dispose of Shahab-ud-din,^ 

^ The name of this king does not appear in any of Bajendra l&.rs lists. 

2 The ancient name of of Bokha.ra notoriety in 350 , a.h. 

(Frajhn Eecensio Niimorum Muhammadanorum, pp. 139, 593, 578), was sub- 
jected to strange mutations on Indian soil. My authority for the substitution of 
the final J in place of the vowel ^ is derived from Ibn Batutah, who uniformly 
writes the word with an J (iii. 231, 5, 293). Ferishtah p. 131) has ? 
whence Stewart's Bagora (p, 74). Bow gave the name as and Briggs as 
Kurra {i. pp. 265, 270, etc.). 

3 Those who delight in interesting coincidences might see, in this name of 
Shahfih-ud-din, a most tempting opportunity for associating him with a really 
important record by the Indigenes themselves, inscribed on a stone slab in the 
fort of Chunfir, setting forth their victory over a Malik'' Shahfib-ud-din, 
quoted as acting under Muhammad bin Tughlak, in Samvat 1390 (a.h. 734) ; 
hut I confess I do not myself encourage the identification. Chunfir is certainly 
not out of the range of access from Bengal ; but other men of mark may have 
filled this command, and the name of the fortress itself is never heard of in 
reference to the affairs of the kingdom of Lakhnauti, in those early days, though 
the main road of communication between the two capitals of the north and the 
south took its course through Budfiun or Kanauj and Jaunpore. The inscription 
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as far as the exercise of his Mint prerogatives are concerned, 
he seems to have been lost to fame, from the date -when he 
was absorbed with an associate fugitive brother (Nasir-ud- 
din) under the mgis of the Emperor of Dehli. 


is otlierwisc well worthy of further examination, in as hv as it concerns the 
liistory of imperial influence upon proximate localities; and as such I transcribe 
both the text and Dr. Mills’ translation of the brief passag-es wiiich may chance 
to illustrate the general subject. 

Verse o : 

I ■ 



txTWlr fir[f%<ftOT']T^ tfwftj f ii 


“ By Muiiam.max), lord of the hostile Yavanas Shahau-ud-bix and the rest, 
though an enemy, was SaikXja, the treasure of benignity, employed as prime 
iiiinister.” 


Verse 11 ; 

’eN'ci: q 




*‘Samvat 1390, in the month of Bhadra, fifth day of the waning moon, on 
Thursday, was the kingdom sot free from Malik Shahab-ub-bin, acting under 
the protecting favour of Saiiiaja Deva aforesaid.” 

— (Bee Journal As. Boc, Bengal, vol. v.,1836, p. 341). 

A subordinate but still more open inquky also suggests itself in connexion witli 
the mention of >Shah(d>-iid-dln in 731 a.h., as to whether, amid the strange con- 
fusion of names and titles, the ‘‘Kadr Khhii,” who is noticed by Ferishtah under 
the original designation of Malik Bidar Khilji, may not, perchance, have been the 
identical Shahhb-ud -din reinstated as simple governor in Lakhnauti as 
his brother Bahklur was restored to power in Sonhrgaon. I am aware that this is 
treacherous ground to venture upon ; but such a supposition is not without other 
incidental support, especially in Ibn Batixtah’s passage (original, iii. 214, quoted 
at p. 192), wdiere Kadr Khhn is spoken of as if lie had been in effect the last scion 
of the family of N asir-ud-dni Mahmfid Bughrah. 

The original passages in Ferishtah are as follows (i. p. 237) : — 

LZJyi 

j\ Vfj\ ^ jaS 

) ^Jjj l5^ ji^ 


See also Briggs’ Translation, i. pp. 412, 423, 

The Thrikh Mubhrak Sbhhihas the name in manifest mistranscription as Bandar* 

^ jXi lL>L4 ^ 

A difficulty necessarily suggests itself in regard to the tribe of Khilji^ but the 
use of the name in its non-ethnic sense mi^t readily be explained by the old 
subordination of the Bengal family to the Khilji dynasty of Firdz, or the 
specially Khilji serial succession of the earlier governors of Bengal, 
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ShaMl-ui-din. Buglirali Shah. 

6 . 

ICint, ? 

Silver. Size, vii. "Weight, 168.5 grs. Two coins only, Col 
Guthrie. Plate I., %. 4. 

Type as nsual. 

Obv. Eev. 

Margin, (remainder illegible) 

IV.-BAHADUB SHAH. 

,. 5 #- 

The single point in the biography of Bahadur Shah, which 
remains at all obscure, is the date of his first attaining power. 
Ibn Batutah records with sufficient distinctness, that he con- 
quered and set aside his regnant brother Skakdb-ud-din, 
sometime prior to Ghias-ud-din TughlaFs reassertion of the 
ancient suzerainty of Dehli over the lightly-held allegiance 
of Bengal, and his eventual carrying away captive the offend- 
ing Bahadur, who was, however, soon to be released, and 
restored with added honours,^ by Muhammad bin Tughlak, 
almost immediately on his own accesssion. Indian home- 
authors, who so rarely refer to the affairs of the Gangetic 
delta, give vague intimations of the first appointment of 
Bahadur to Eastern Bengal by ’Ala-ud-din Muhammad in 
A.H. 799,^ assigning to him an inconceivable interval of 

TabaHt-i-Akbari. jt3 Aiu 

See also Ziii-i-Barni, printed edit. p. 461. 

? Stewart, p. 75. Ferisbtab. (Briggs) i. 406. 
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placid repose until a.h. 717, when lie is stated to have broken 
oat into tlie turbulent self-assertion for wbicli be was after- 
wards so celebrated. X 

The two statements are certainly at variance, but Ibn 
Batutab^s is tlxe most readily reconcilable with probabilities, 
and the demands of the up to this time legible dates on the coins 
which Bahadur put into circulation in Bengal. I might have 
some doubt as to the conclusiveness of the reading of the date 
710 on his money in the Eoooh Bahar trouvaille^ but I have 
none as to the clear expression of a.h. 711 and 712, though 
the singular break occurring between 712 (or 714) and 720 
suggests a suspicion of an originally imperfect die-rendering 
of the == 10 for = 20;^ which would bring the 

corrected range of Bahadur’s dates to 720-724 ; but even 
these figures leave something to be reconciled in reference to 
their associate place of mintage, for in 720-722, his father, 
Shams-ud-din Firiiz, was clearly in possession of the already 
commemorated Lakhnauti but such an anomaly might be 
explained by the supposition that Bahadur, in the earlier 
days, used the name of Lakhnauti as a geographical expression 
for a portion of the dominions ordinarily administered from 
that capital. Undoubtedly the first appearance of the con- 
trasted designation of the Eastern capital “Sonargaon,^’ occurs 
on a coin of his father ; but even this sign of discrimination 
of Urban issues would not be altogether opposed to a con- 
tinuance by Bahadur of the loose usage of Camp Mints, of 
naming the metropolis as the general term for the division at 
large, or inconsistent with the subsidiary legitimate employ- 
ment of the designation of the province on a coinage effected 
anywhere within its own boundaries, — either of which simple 
causes may have prevailed, and been utilized with a new 
motive, if any covert ulterior meaning might be designed, as 
implying that Bahadur himself had special successional or 
other claims to the metropolitan districts. 

^ Among more critical Arabic seliolar$ tbaa tbe Bengal Mint Masters ever 
affected to be, this point would have been easily determined by the insertion or 
omission of the conjunction ^ whicl^ as a rule, is reqi|ired to couple the 
i^niu and the twmtm, hut is not used ‘Vfitk fta and 
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Tughlak Stall’s intervention in the affairs of Bengal seems 
to have originated in an appeal on the part of the ejected 
Bhahab-ud-dm against the usurpation of his brother Bahadur. 
The result of the Imperial expedition to the South was the 
defeat, capture, and transport to Behli of Bahadur Shah ; but 
among the first acts of the new Sultan, Muhammad bin Tugh- 
lak, was the release and re-installation of the offender, showing 
clearly that he was something more than an ordinary local 
governor, transferable at will, and that possibly the interests 
of the father and son, in their newly-established dynastic 
rank, and the confessed insubordination of the latter, were 
independently advocated by the opposing members of the 
royal line of Bengal, whose family tree could show so much 
more ancient a series of regal successions than their parvenu 
Suzerains, whose elevation dated scarce five years back. One 
of the most interesting illustrations of the present series is 
contributed by coin Ifo. 9, in the legends of which Bahadur 
acknowledges the supremacy of Muhammad bin Tughlak over 
Eastern Bengal during a.h. 628.^ The subjection seems, 
however, to have been of brief duration, as sometime in or 
after the year a.h. 730 Bahadur appears to have reverted to 
an independent coinage, in a new capital called after his 
own title Gkidspur (coin ISTo. 8), and in a.h. 733 Muhammad 
bin Tughlak is found issuing his own coin in Bengal, and 
Bahadur, defeated and put to death, contributed an example 
to insurgent governors in his own skin, which was stuffed and 
paraded through the provinces of the empire. 

1 Ibn Batutab gives the follovnug additional particulars of Bahadur’s reinstalla- 
tion II [Muhammad bin Tughlak] lui fit de nombreux cadeaux en argent, 
chevaux, 614phants, et Ic xenvoya dans son royaume. II exp^dia avec lui le tils de 
son frfere, Ibrfihim Kbfin ; il couvint avec Behadour Bourah qu’ils possederaient 
ledit royaume par egales moitids ; que leurs noms figureraient ensemble sur les 
monnaies ; 'qne la pnere serait faite en leur nom commun, et que Ghiy^th eddin 
enverrait son fils Mohammed dit Berhath come Stage pr^s du souverain 

de ITnde. Ghiyfith eddin partit, et ohserva toutes les proraesses qu’il avait faites ; 
senlement, il n’envoya jpas son comme il avait 4te stipule. II pretendit que 
ee dernier s’y dtait refuse, et, dans son disconrs, il blessa les convenances. Le 
souverain de ITnde fit marcher an secours du fils de son frere, Ibrahim Khdn, des 

troupes dont le commandant dtait Boldji altatiry j). Elies com- 

battirent Ghiyath eddxn et le tu^rent; elles le depouillerent de sa peau, qu’on 
rembourra de paille, et qu"on promena ensuite dans les provinces.” — Vol. iii. p, 316. 
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IT. EaliMnr Shah. 

1 . 

Lakhnauti, a,h. 710?, 711, 712, 7-3, 7-4,^ Irealc, 720, 721, 722. 

Silver. Size, vii. to viii. Weight, ordinarily, 166 grs. ; one 
example is as high as 167.5 grs. Bare. 

Oby. Bet. 

(Awl hvi^Ma J ^ IhAm J2. 

■ ■ ” .* J . — J'.'. , 

Margin, jJLs^ A»^\ iZJj^gsr iLsiilliJb 

¥o. 8. 

Second Mint, Ghiaspur. Date, 730. 

Silver. Size, vii. Weight, 166 and 164,5 grs. "^eiy rare. 
Two coins. Col Guthrie, Plate I., fig. 5. 

^ .JCargXn, ' <3Jb ^ 

IT. Bahadur Shah, 

as Tassal under Muhammad bin Tughlak, 

Fo. 9. 

Sonargaon, a.h* 728, 

Silver. Weight, 140 grs. Unique. Dehli Archmlogical Society* 
Obverse f 

Reverse^ Area, 

Margin, ^ ^♦yjuXj 

^ The dates 7”3, 7-4, may percbance be obliterated records of 723 and 724, ^ I 
baTe placed tbem among the lower figures, but I have no sanction for retaining 
them m that position. 
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MuBammad Un TugJiUh BMlj Emperor of Hindustan, 
(in Bis own name) after tBe re-conquest of Bengal. 


Ho. 10. 

LakBnauti, A.H. 733. 

SilYcr. Small coins. Size, v. to v^. WeigBt of well-preserved 
coins, 168.5 grs. Pive specimens, CB/. Guthrie, Plate I., fig. 6. 
Obv. Bev. 



Remrse^ Mai’gin, 

If the place of mintage of tBese imperial coins Bad been illegible, 
I should almost have been prepared, on the strength of the pecu- 
liarity of the forms of the letters, to have assigned their execution 
to a Bengal artist. The original model for the type of coinage may 
be seen in fig. 90, page 54, Pathan Sultans. The late Mr. G. Eree- 
ling, of the Bengal C.S-, has left on record his acquisition of a gold 
piece of the same design (from the Behli Mint) dated a.h. 725. 

# T.-FAEHE-TJB-BrN. MUBAEAK SHAH. 

On the departure of Muhammad bin Tughlak from Bengal, 
Tdtar Khan, honorarily entitled Bahram Khan, an adopted 
son of Ghias-ud-din Tughlak, seems to have been left in charge 
of the provinces included in the government of Sonargaon, 
while the Lakhnauti division of the kingdom of Bengal was 
entrusted to Kadr Kh4n. On the death of Bahram Khan/ 
which is stated to have taken place in 739 — ^but may probably 
have to be antedated to 737 — Fakhr-ud-din Mubarak, his 
Sildkddr, took possession of the government, and proclaimed 
his independence. He was in the first instance defeated by 

^ Niz^m-ud-din Ahmad says, Muhhrak killed Balirhm Khhn; while Abul Pazi 
affirms that Mub&rak put Kadr Khhn to death.— Ayiu-i-Akbari, ii. 21. 
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the troops sent against him. from Lakhnanti, but finally suc- 
ceeded in maintaining his authority, and^ as the coins prove, 
in retaining his hold on Sonargaon and its dependencies 
throughout the nine years, from 741 to 750 a.h., compara- 
tively undisturbed. The history of the period is confused^ 
and the dates given by the native authors prove of little 
value but the coins establish the fact that in 751 another 
ruler, designated Ikhtidr-iid^din Qhizi Shah, presided over 
the Mints of Eastern Bengal. 

T. Falchr^ud-din, Mubarak Shah. 

11 . 

Sonargaon, A.n. 737, — 741, 742, 743, 744, 745, 746, 747, 748, 749j 


750. 

Silver. Size, vi. to vi|. "Weight, 166.0 grs. Unique. 
Plate L, fig. 7, 

Hut. 


Obv. 

\j A...! ! 

^ I — j}] 


<dSl ALiiA 




cr; 




Margin, 


The above specimen is unique in date, and varies in the opening 
legend of the reverse from the less rare coins of later years, which 
commence with 


YI.-^\LA-TO-I)rN. »ALr SHAH. 

^Ali Shah, whom Muhammadan writers, by a strange jumble, 
have endowed with the surname of his adversary Mubarak, 
and ordinarily refer to as ^^’Ali Mubarak, assumed king- 
ship on the death of Kadr Khan, Muhammad Tughlak’s re- 
presentative at Lakhnauti, entitling himself ’Ala-ud-din. The 

1 Eeristtah, Briggs, i. pp. 412-423; iv. 328. Stewapt, |)p, 80-83. 

® See also aa cngraYing of his coia (dented 750) Pathhn Sultdns, %. 151 and 
page 82. 

2 Budanni MS. EerisMah, 17 . 329. Stewart, p, 82. Ayln-i-Akhari, xi. 21, 
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more important incidents of his reign are confined to his 
hostilities with his rival, Fakhr-ud-din Mubarak of Sonargaon, 
who possessed advantages in his maritime resources, while 
the rivers remained navigable for large vessels during the 
rainy season, but which were more than counterbalanced by 
AH Shakes power on land, which availed him for the greater 
part of the year, and which finally enabled him to establish 
his undisputed rule in the Western provinces. 

His coins exhibit dates ranging from 742 to 746 a.h., and 
bear the impress of the new mint of the metropolis, Firuzdbad, 
an evidence of a change in the royal residence, which clearly 
implies something more than a mere removal to a new site 
proximate to the old Lakhnauti, whose name is henceforth 
lost sight of, and may be taken to indicate a strategetic 
transfer of the court to the safer and less exposed locality 
of the future capital, Pandua.^ ^ AH Shah is stated to have 
been assassinated by his foster brother, Haji IHas.^ 


^ Ald-ud-din. AH Shah. 

^ N'o. 12. 

Ffruzabad, 742, 744, 745, 746 

Silver. Size, vi-k Weight, 166.7 grs. Eare. Plate I. fig. 8. 
Type as usual. 

Obv. Bey. 


— ^,Lc. 

^Lk_U_Jl 







Margin, 

^ Stewart, speaking of Firtiz’s advance against Ili&s, says, ‘‘the Emperor 
advanced to a place now called Feroseporetibad, where he pitched his camp and 
commenced the operations of the siege of Pundua,*' p. 84. There is a 
Firdzpdr in S&mr Tandah, noticed in the Ayin-i«Akhari, il. p. 2. See also the 
note from Shams-i*Sir^j, quoted below (p. 206), under the notice of Bids Shah’s 
reign. 

2 Stewart, p. 83, ^ 
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YIL-IKHTrAR-ITD-BrN. QHKZt SHAH. 

At tbo period of this king^s accession to the sovereignty of 
Sonargaon in a.h. 750 or 761, we lose the aid of our most 
trustworthy recorder of the annals of BengaLduriiig his own 
time. The conclusion of Ihn Batutah^s narrative leaves Fakhr- 
ud-din Mubarak still in power, while the native authorities 
are clearly at fault in their arrangement of dates and events, 
and altogether silent as to any change in the succession in 
Eastern Bengal except in their allusions to the more than 
problematical capture of Fakhr-ud-din and his execution by 
"All Mubarak in 743 a.h., with the final accession of Ilife 
^'one year and five months afterwards.”^ 

The numismatic testimony would seem to show that Mubarak 
was succeeded by his own so% as the Ul Sultan Un Ul Sultan 
may be taken to imply. The immediately consecutive dates, 
and the absolute identity of the fabric of the coins, as well as 
the retention of the style of Bight-hand of the Khalifat on 
the reverse, alike connect the two princes ; while the cessation 
of the issues of Grhazi Shah simultaneously with the acquisi- 
tion of Son&gaon by Ilife, in a.h. 753, would seem to point 
to the gradual spread of the power of the latter, which is 
stated to have been at its zenith just before Firuz III. 
assailed him in his newly consolidated monarchy in 754.^ 

^ Stewart, p. 83. 

2 Sliams-i’-Sii§j, speaking on hearsay, affirms that Shams-nd-din Hiks captured 
and slew Fakhr-ud-din after Pirdz III.'s first expedition into Bengal; and that 
the main object of the lattePs second inyasioa of that province was for the pur- 
pose of reasserting the rights of Eafar Khkn, the son-in-law of Pakhr-ud-din 
(who had fled for protection to Hchli), to the kingdom of Eastern Bengal. It is 
asserted that although Firfiz succeeded in obtaining this concession from Sikandar, 
who, in the interval, had succeeded to his father’s throne, -Zafar Xh^m himself 
was wise enough to decline the dangerous proximity to so powerful a rival 
monarch, and to retmii in the suite of the Sultfin. The Beng&Ii troops, under 
Eafar Kh4n, subsequently distinguished themselves in an opposite quarter of 
India, near Tattah, and their commander was eventually left in charge of Guzrfit. 
— Shams-i-Sirkj, hook ii. cap. 9, etc. — See also Journal Archesoiogical Society of 
Dehli (Major Ijcwis* abstract translation), 1849, p. 15. 

The T^irikh-i-Mubfirak Shfihi (dedicated to Mubkrak II.), the concluding date 
of which is 838 a.h., also declares that H^ji Iliks killed Pakhr-ud-din in 741 
A.H. This last date is a manifest error ; as is also, probably, the omission, by both 
authors, of the words son of before the name df Fakhr-ud-din. 
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IlcMtdr-ud-din. Qhdzi SBali. 

Ho, 13. 

Sonargaon, a.h. 751-753. 

Silver. Size, vi. Weight, 166 grs. Yery rare indeed. Three 
coins, CoL Gidhru. Plate I. fig. 

Onv. 

JLXJ\ 

^ 

Margin, 

SjMizss:^ ftCJl i'AJJ) 

YIII.-SHAMS-UD-BrN. ILIAS SHAH. 

The modern application of old coins divides itself into two 
branches — the suggestive development of obscure tradition 
and the enlargement and critical revision of accepted history. 
The transition point between these archaeological functions, 
in the present series, declares itself in the accession of Ilias 
Shdh, the first recognised and effectively independent Moslem 
Sultan of Bengal, the annals of whose reign have been so often 
imperfectly reproduced in prefatory introduction to the relation 
of the magnificent future his successors were destined to' achieve 
as holders of the interests and the commercial prosperity of 
the Delta of the Ganges, to whose heritage, indeed, England 
owes its ejffective ownership of the continent of India at the 
present day. 

The compiler of the English version of the early history of 
BengaP adopts the conclusion that Haji Ilias first obtained 
power on the assassination of ^^^Ali Mubarak^^ in 745-6, but 
the previous rectification of the independent personality and 
status of the two individuals thus singularly absorbed into one, 
wiU prepare the reader for the corrections involved, though not, 
1 Stewart, p, 83. 


Eev. 

\ 
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perhaps, for the apparent anomalies the coins disclose. Medallic 
testimony would seem to indicate a long waging of hostile in- 
terests between the real ^AK Shah and HIgi Ilias, before the 
latter attained his final local triumph ; for although Ilias is seen 
to have coined money in Firiizabad in 740 a.h., the chance 
seems to have been denied him in 741 ; and in 742 his adver- 
sary, ’All Shah, is found in full possession of the mint in ques- 
tion. The Kooch Bahar hoard reveals no coin of either party 
dated 7 43, but in 744 the two again compete for ownership, which 
’All Shah for the time being continues through 745 into 746, 
when the annual series is taken up and carried on successively 
for an uninterrupted twelve years hy his more favoured 
opponent. It is needless to speculate on the varying course 
of these individual triumphs ; suffice it to say, that the in- 
creasing power of the ruler of Pandua, in 754, excited the 
Emperor Firiiz III. to proceed against him in all the pomp 
and following of an Oriental suzerain — resulting only in 
the confession of weakness, conveniently attributed to the 
periodical flooding of the country^ — which effectively laid 

1 Stewart felt a difficulty about the right position of AMdlah^ the real point 
of attack, and a place of considerable importance in the local history of Bengal. 
The following is Eia-i-Barni’s description of the place, taken from the concluding 
chapters of his history on the occasion of Firdsi; Shhh*s (III.) invasion of Bengal 
in754A.H. : — 

P. 588, printed edit, jO V 

Eenncli gives another Akdallah north of Dacca. Map of Hindoostan.'^ 

In the following passage Shams-i-Sirhj desires to make it appear that Firilz 
III. gave his oim name to the city of Pandua ; hut, as we have seen that the 
designation was applied to the new capital either in 740 or 742 — that is, long 
before Fin'iz became king of Dehli, it will be preferable to conclude that the 
name was originally bestowed in honour of the Shams-iul-din Finlz of Bengal, of 
the present series. The quotation is otherwise of value, as it establishes, b'eyond 
a doubt, the true position of the new metropolis : — 

^AJa JJ 2flA 

(hence) ^ ® Jjs !?: j 

^jAi^ j ujjsi' 

From the original MS. in the possession Of Eii-ud-din EhS.n of Loh^ir6. 
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the foundation of the ultimate independence of Bengal. A 
monarchy which was destined so to grow in power and 
material wealth as to be competent, indirectly, in the person 
of Shir Shah, to recover for the old Muhammadan interest the 
cherished capitals of the north, and to eject from Hindustan 
the Moghuls who too hastily boasted of an easily-achieved 
conquest of the country from Bhira to Bahar/^ 

Shams-ud-din, Ilias Shah. 

No. 14. 

BMzabad, a.h. 740, 744, 746, 747, 748, 749, 750, 751, 754, 755, 
756, 757, 758. 

Silver. Size, vii. Weight, selected specimens, 168.0 grs. j ordinary 
weights, 166,0 grs. 

^ Type No. 1. The old Behli pattern. 

Oherse, Square area. 

Reverse^ Square area, within a circle. 

Obv. Eev. 


a!!, 


Margin, 

^ypeNo. L Yariety A. Silver. Size, vii. Weight, 166 grs. 

: , . . Ohersej Lettered surface. 

’ “ , Small circle, area. 

No. 15. 

, , , Eirdz^bM, a.h. 758. 

Type No. 2. Broad coin,. Size, ix. Weight of the best and selected 
* Yi/,; specimens, 166.0^ grs. only. 

; ; Diverse^ Flmn lettere<p. surface. 

' Reverse, Circular area, with narrow margin. 

Legends, both obreorse and reverse as in No.. 1 type. 

Margind legend;, 
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The Kooeh Bahar trove must have beeu rich ia this type of coin, 
and of the particular year a.h. 758, as out of 109 specimens in CoL 
G uthrio^s collection, there is no single example of any other date, 

IS'o. 16. 

Sonargaon, A.n. 753, 754, 755, 756, 757, 758. 

Type ]No. 3. Size, vii. Present weight, 166 gi^s. after the obvious 
reduction by boring out. Plate I.L, fig. 10. 

Obverse, Square area. 

Reverse, Ch’cular area, with broad margin. 

Obv. Pet,. :■ ■ ■ 






Margin, 

£Ua.j y aC.J! ifijb 

1X.-~SIKANDAP BIN ILfAS. 

This king — the second only in the still-incomplete assertion 
of local independence of allegiance to the throne of Dehli — 
exhibits in the material wealth of his national coinage the 
striking progress incident to comparative freedom and identity 
of home interests, which may be achieved, almost on the 
instant, by the denizens of a commercial centre so favoured 
by nature as the Delta of the Ganges. ^ 

Tried by such a test, few statistical returns could present 
more effectively the contrast disclosed in the Kooch Bahdr 
treasure between the accuihulated produce of the Bengal 
Mints, representing a century and a quarter’s limited activity, 
attended with all the advantages of a diffused circulation, but 
under a subordinate government, as compared with the over- 
whelming array of coins bearing the impress of a single 
unfettered monarch, whose money was, in effect/ new from 
the dies. To numismatists the enhanced proportion will 
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1)6 more significantly sfiown by a reference to the additional 
number of Mint-cities, the singular variety of new types 
produced, and above all, by the sustained series and cor- 
roborating repetitions of annual dates. It is under the 
latter aspect alone that I have now to comment on the 
history of a reign already sufficiently told in other pages. 
Sikandar Shah placidly succeeded his father towards the 
end of 759 a.h., and the coins of the period sufficiently 
support the date of such a transfer of power, in the final 
758 recorded on the issues of the father, though proof of the 
accession of the son is less marked, as the seeming anomaly 
obtained — under the conjoint efforts of father and son to 
achieve release from thraldom to a distant suzerain — of a con- 
cession to the son of much independent power, and, coinci- 
dently, the right to coin money in his own name, whether 
in his own camps or in his father’s royal cities. Though 
some of the earlier designed coins give evidence of due 
humility in titular phraseology, the same simplicity is ad- 
hered to, in continuous mintages, long after the removal 
of any possible impediments or restrictions to the adop- 
tion of comparatively exalted titles; though in the more 
independent governmental mintages of 758 a.h. (Fo. 21) 
the is affected even during the life-time of the 

father, and, after his own accession, higher assumptions, and a 
more definite approach towards personal hierarchical honors, 
are discovered in the metropolitan issues of 766-780 (Mo. 22), 
while special service against the infidels seems to be implied 
in the novel intitulation of ^^The conqueror 

of the enemies of Grod,” on the FiruzabM money of 769 a.h. 
(Mo. 23). 

But the most interesting details furnished by Sikandar’s 
coins are those which illustrate the geographical distribu- 
tion of the chief seats of government. Unlike the Morthern 
Moslems, who, in the .difficulty of moving the Eastern 
hosts — conventionally deemed essential to an Imperial pro- 
gress — over the imperfect highways of Hindustan, confined 
themselves ordinarily to one fixed* metropolis, the kings of 
Bengal enjoyed facilities of river communication almost un- 
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precedented : their Tarious capitals, situated within easy dis- 
tance of one another, were at all times accessible by water, — 
a differently constructed State barge secured at any season 
free approach to the seaboard cities of the Great Ganges or 
the towns on the narrow channels of the western streams. 
These frequent regal visitations are incidentally recorded on 
the coinage of the day, by the insertion of the prefix of 
to the name of the selected residence, which term 
colloquially marked the presence of royalty within the limits 
of the favoured fiscal division. 

Sikandar’s mint cities were five in number — No. 2, FirUz- 
abdd; 3, Satgaon ; and 4, Shahr Nau, in Western Bengal; 
with 5, Sondrgaon; and 6, Muazmndbdd, in the Eastern 
division of the province. 

2. The first-named mint, in addition to the preferential 

Mazrat^ is styled variously Baldat and JaJj ‘^forti- 

fied city,” a specification which probably refers to the separate 
though closely proximate citadel of Akddlak, so celebrated in 
the military annals of the time (coin TSlo. 26). 

3. Satgaon is distinguished by the prefix of (Atrium) 
a term which, in India, came to be conventionally used for a 
tract or geographical division of country,^ a sense which would 
well accord with its application to Satgaon, as the third circle 
of government of Bengal proper.^ In the subsequent reign of 
Aazam the mint specification is more directly brought into 


‘‘ Prcesentia, Majestas ; xirbs, in qua est regis sedes/* 

^ IE Persian, means “ surface of i^e earth/' Sir Henry Elliot 

remarks, The words used before Akbar’s time to represent tracts of country 
larger tlian a Fergmnah wore ,, jb , and 

— Glossary of Indian Terms, mh mce^ Circhr/' 

3 Zih-i-Barni, in introducing his narrative of Tughlak Shhh's expedition to 
Bengal (a.h. 724), speaks of that province as consisting of the three divisions of 

Lakhnauti, Sunargaon, and Satgaon” (p, 450, printed edit.). 

The Ayin-i-Akhari, in the xvi. cent, a.d., thus refers to Satgaon, There are 
two emporiums a mile distant from each other ; one called Satgaon, and the other 
Hoogly -with its dependencies ; both of which are in the possession of the 
Europeans.” —Gladwin, ix. p. 15. See also Bonnell, p. 57. Stewart’s Bengal, 
pp. 186,240, 243, 330. 
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association with the town itself in the seemingly more definite 
localization inYolved in the word ^ 

4. Shahr Nau, I suppose to have been the intitulation of 
the new city founded near the site of the old Lakhnauti it 
is variously denominated as the simple ^Arsat or Ls^s. 

(populous, richly cultivated).^ This progressively less appro- 
priate name may be supposed to have merged into the official 
Jannatabad, which follows in Mint sequence. 

4. Sondrgaon, as a rule, retains its ancient discriminative 
designation of a title which it eventually had to 

cede to its rival Muazamdbdd, 

6, Mu&zamdhdd. There is no definite authority for the 
determination of the site of this city, which, however, 
seems to have been founded by Sikandar about 758-769 a.h., 


^ From “amputayit:’’ hence “oppidum, ml potior, praecipua 

pars oppi(io^um.’^ 

2 The decipherment of the name of this mint (as Col. Yule reminds me) deter- 
mines for mediteval geography the contested site of Nicold Conti’s Cernove* The 
Tenetian traveller in the East in the early part of the fifteenth century is re- 
corded to have said that he entered the mouth of the river Ganges, and, sail- 
ing up it, at the end of fifteen days he came to a large and wealthy city called 
Cernove. ... On both banks of the stream there are most charming villas and 

plantations and gardens Having departed hence he sailed up the river 

Ganges for the space of three months, leaving behind him four very famous cities, 
and landed at an extremely powerful city called Maarazia .... having spent 
thirteen days ‘ on an expedition to some mountains to the eastward, in search of 
carbuncles’ ... he returned to the city of Cernove, and thence proceeded to 
Buffetania.” — The travels of Nicold Conti, Hakluyt Society, London, pp. 10, 11. 

See also Purchas, vol. v. p. 608 ; and Murray’s Travels in Asia, ii. 11, 

There are also many interesting details regarding the geography of Bengal, 
and a very full and lucid summary of the history of the period, to be found in 
“Da Asia de Joao de Barros*' (Lisboa, 1777, vol. iv. [viii,], p. 465 et seq,). At 
the period of the treaty of Alfonso de Mello with, “ El Key Mamud de Bengala” 
(the king whom Shir Sh§.h eventually overcame) the name of Shahr Kau had 
merged into the old provincial designation of Cfaui\ which is described as “a 
principal Cidade deste Keino he chamada Oouro, sitnada nas correntes do Gange, e 
dizem ter de comprido tres leguas das nossas, e duzentos mil vizinhos” (p. 458). 
Satigam makes a prominent figure on the map, and Sornagam is located on a 
large island within the Delta, the mdn stream dividing it from Daca, which is 
placed on the opposite or left hank of the estuary. 

More modem accounts of the old city m^y be found in Purchas, i. 579; 
Churchill, viii. 54; also Kennell, Memoir of a Map of Hindoostan, London, 
1788, p. 55; Stewart, p. 44, and in a special work entitled “The Kuins of 
Gour,” illustrated witlx^ maps, plans, and engravings of the numerous Muham- 
madan edifices extant in 1817, by H. Creighton, 4to., London, Black, Parhury 
and Allen, See also Elliot's Glossary of Indian Terms, sub voee, Gouc Brahmin. 

3 The adjective (derived from , Coluit) will admit of other meanings, and, 
if understood as applying to a town, might signify “well-built,” locally FMd, 
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when Hs own coins record that he himself assumed the 
title of without trenching upon the superlative 

usually reserved for the reigning monarch. I conclude that 
there was a gradual migration from the ancient Sondrgaon to 
the new city, which grew in importance from the govern- 
mental centre implied in the (]Sro. 19) of 760 

A.H., to the the great city of Muazam- 

abad’’ (hTo. 28) of about 780 a.h., till, on the disappearance 
of the name of Sonargaon from the marginal records of the 
general currency, the new metropolis appropriates to itself 
the immemorial of Eastern Bengal (ITo. 32 A.) 

With a view to keep these brief geographical notices under 
one heading, I advert for the moment to No. 7, Gkzd^pur, of 
which locality I have been able to discover no trace; and 
likewise anticipate the due order of the examination of Aazam 
Shdh’s mint cities in referring to the sole remaining name of 
Jannatdbdd, an epithet which is erroneously stated to have 
been given by Humayun to the re-edified Lakhnauti,^ hut 
which is here seen to have been in use a century and a half 
before the Moghuls made their way into Bengal. 

The single item remaining to be mentioned in regard to 
Aazam’s mints is the substitution of the word in lieu 
of if aL ® as the prefix to Eiriizdbad (No. 35), in parallel pro- 
gress towards centralization with the Mint phraseology adopted 
in the case of Satgaon. 

Sikandar Shah Un Ilids SMh, 

No. 17. 

FMzabad, A.n. 750, 751, 752, 753, 754, 758, 759, 760. 

T 3 rpe No. 1. Ordinary simple obverse, with reverse circular area 
and margin. 

^ Aytn-i-Akbari, H. p. 11 ; Stewards Bengal, 124. Bengal itself was called 
jLJl “Tke Paradise of Begions.** Ibn Batntab, iv. p. 210, says tbe 

Persians called Bengal signifie,*’ en arabe, “ nn enfer 

xempli de biens.'^ Marsden, Num. Orient, p. 578, gives a coin of ’Alk-nd-dfn 
Hnsain Sbkb, of a.h. 917, purporting to have been struck at Janmtaha4'" 

- A/j <*regio also oppidum.'* The plurals are said to vary, in correspond- 
ence with the independent meanings, as and • 
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Obt, 

^ A i n — 


AJaJ J1 


Eet. 

A-— ibL-jsr^l 


■ " ■ "■"" ■ I 1 


u 

Margin, 

cki\j^j^ ^'aUI <kfe 

No. 18. 

Sonargaon, a.h. 756, 757, 759, 760, 763. 

Type No. 2. The usual lettered obverse with circular area and 
margin reverse. 

Obv. Eev. 


Mi i 1 


JiXm-XlZ 

^ly 


*' " ^ ^ 


Margin, 


No. 19. 

MulzamdbM, a.h. 760, 761, 763, 764. Plate II. fig, 12. 
Yariety A. 

Margin, 

No. 20. 

Pxrdz&4d, A.n:. 764. 

Yariety B. 
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m. 2h 

Sonargaon, a.h. 758, 759. 

Type No. 3. As usual, 

Oby, 

(^1— 

Margiu as usual. 

No. 22. 

Efruzabad, a.h. 765, 766, 770, 771, 772, 773, 776, 779, 780. 

Type No. 4. Coarse coins, badly formed letters. Diverse, simple 
ettered surface. Reverse, circular area. 

Oby. 

jjujwiL*. jk_6>W*^! 

Margin, <bUjc^ CL^j^Assi^I 

No. 23. 

3Ffruz£bM, a,h:. 769. 

Silver. Size, vii, "Weight, 166 grs. Texyrare. Plate II. fig. 11. 
Type No. 5. Similar design to type h 


Bey. 


A-iJI 



<id]l (A1 .cA 


Bet. 


j^\ A-JiS 
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A 6>U^1 




Margiiij 

4 ! ^ j <Xiw-3 (^\j^j^ tji 

No. 24. 

Satgaon, a.h. 780, 781, 782, 783, 784, 788. Plate II. fig. 13. 
Type No. 6. Diverse, a quadrated scalloped sMeld, witli open 
bosses on the margin containing tbe names of the ‘‘four friends,” 
the intermediate spaces being fiUed in partially with the king’s 
titles. 

Beverse, hexagonal star-shaped lozenge, with exterior marginal 
legend. 






1} <d!t <3 lL1£^ 






Diverse Margin, 

JjWl jJU!! 

JReverse Margin, 

^ The pattern legend of this mint-die seems to haye been taken fiom oral data, as 
it is engraved as instead of the more critical J 

The increased facilities of interconrse hy sea probably aided the colloquial know- 
ledge of Arabic in the estuaries of Bengal ; while the learned of Delili had to rely 
more upon books and occasional teachers. Ibn Batutah tells us, that Muhammad 
bin Tughlak, though pretending to speak Arabic, did not distinguish himself in 
the act, while Mdji Ili^ must himself have performed the pilgrimage to Mecca. 
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25 . 

ShaLr NFan, a.h. 781, 782, 783, 784, 785, 786. Plate IL Bg. 14. 

Type 1^0. 7. Diverse, a simple octagon, witL four circlets in tlie 
margin containing tLe names of the four friends of the Prophet, the 
rest of the exergue being hlled in with the king’s own titles. 

Reverse, a diamond-shaped area with the crossed lines prolonged 
to the edge of the piece ; the lines are slightly scalloped outwards 
to form an ornamental field. 

Ob¥. Eet. 




— u 







Obverse Margin, 

Reverse Margin, 

The name of the mint is imperfectly expressed on even the best 
specimens, and great latitude has been permitted in the omission or 
insertion of entire words in the reverse marginal legend. 

Yariety A. differs merely in the pattern of the reverse area, which 
is ornamented with double instead of single scallops. 

m. 26 . 

FfruzabM, a.h. 780, 781, 782, 783, 784, 785, 786, 787, 788, 789, 
790, 791, 792. 

Type INo. 8. Obverse, circular area, with a broad margin divided 
by circlets enclosing the names of the four friends of the Prophet, 
the intermediate spaces being filled in with their titles. 

Reverse, octagonal rose scalloped loizenge, with narrow margin. 

Obverse, 

Margin, 
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Reverse^ 

<i£uLs:'^ 

Margin, 

No. 27. - 

Satgaon, a.jbt. 780. 

Yariety A. ‘ Reverse Margin, 

cto. j^jl^lxwo (J, 

Ho. 28. 

Mutzamabad (the great city), a.h. ? 

Yariety E. Mint, i?A^ 

Ho. 29, 

Shahr Han, A.H. 781. 

Yariety C. Mint, 

Ho. 80. 

Col. Gnthrie has a gold piece of type Ho. 8, size Yii, and a half, 
weighing 158 grains. The coin is inferior in execution to the 
ordinary silver money. The letters are badly formed, and the • 
marginal legend is altogether obliterated.® 

Ho. 31. 

. Ffruzabad, a.h. 781, 782, 783, 784, 785, 786, 787. 

Type Ho. 9. Diverse,, circular area, mth a broad margin, broken 
by small shields containing the names of the four companions of the 

^ M. Eeinand interpreted the word as Defensor (Journal Asiatiqne, 1823, 
p. 272), in which he is followed hy Marsden (ii. p. 567). Sayud Ahmad again, in 
his transcript of 'Al§,-ud-din's Inscription of 710 a.h., reproduces the title as 
j ^ A. which, in effect, carries a nearly identical meaning 

(Ashr-ul-sunnhdid, p. 58). 

® The only other Bengal gold coins I am at present able to refer to are a well- 
preserved ;^iece of JdM-ud^din Fatah Shhh bin Mahmud (dated a.h. 890), now in 
the possession of Colonel Guthrie, weighing 161.4 grains, and a coin in the B. M. 
assigned to ’ Al^-ud-din Husain (a.h, 905-927) which weighs 159.5 grains. 
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Prophet; the intermediate spaces are fiHed in with titles which 
occasionally pertain to the king, hut at times exclusively belong to 
the Imams.^ 

Reverse^ hexagonal field ; narrow margin. 

Onv. Bey. 


A— 


.\}\ 


Ohverse Alargin, 

(^) ^hj ijA^) (j^) 


Reverse Margin, 


. X-A’AZAM SHAH. 

The accession of Grhias-ud-din Aazam Shah was disgraced 
by rebellion against his own father and coincident open war, 
^ in the course of which Sikandar fell in a general action be- 
tween his own and his son’s troops. IsTative historians are 
more than ordinarily obscure in the narration of these in- 
cidents, and the dates relied upon are singularly untrust- 
worthy when brought to the test of numismatic facts. 
Aazam’s initial revolt is admitted to have gained force chiefly 
in Eastern Bengal, where his coinage substantially pi'oves his 
administrative supremacy, whether as nominally subordinate 
or covertly resistant to paternal authority, dating from 772 
A.H., — an increase of power seems to be associated with the 
mint record of a hold over Satgaon in 790 a.h., and a real or 
pretended occupancy of a portion of the territory of Pandua in 


^ many instances is replaced by while foEows' 

the name of * 
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791j though the final eclipse of the royal titles of the father 
is delayed till 792 A.H.^ 

Ghias-ud-din Aazam Shah, Un Sihandar SMh. 

. m. 32. ■" 

Mulzamdbad, A.H. 772, 775, 77^^ 

Silver. Size, vilif. “Weight, 166 grs. Plate II. fig. 16. 

Type J^To. 1. Oherse^ square area occupying nearly the whole 
surface of the coin, as in the old Pehli pattern. 

Rmne^ scalloped lozenge, forming an eight-pointed but con- 
tracted star. 

Obv. Hev. 


UjJI oUA 





Obverse Margin: On the upper edge,jilj^j^ ; on the left,^^ ; 
in consecutive reading at the foot, ; and on the right, 

Reverse Margin, 

Yadety A, In one instance CJj^acsr, supplies the place of 
Jodj ti* ^ 

There is a doubt about the reading of the word ^ ‘‘being hum- 
ble the^^pc “Oculus’’ of Marsden would certainly be preferable in 
point of sense, but the forms of the letters of the word scarcely 
justify such a rendering, unless we admit of an unusual degree of 
even Bengali imperfection in the fashioning these dies. 

On two examples of this mintage in silvery the marginal legend 
bears the words in clearly cut letters; but I imagine 

this seeming anomaly to have arisen from a fortuitous use of the 
dies for gold coins, which, in device, were identical with those 
employed for the silver money. 

^ Stewart supposes that Sikandar met Ms death, in 769 a.h. (p. 89) ; and an 
even more patent error places the decease of Aazamin 775 a.h. (p. 93). The 
Tahak^t-i-Akhari, whicli devotes a special section to the history of Bengal, 
implies an amiable and undisturbed succession in this instance. 
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Fo. 3?. 

Jannatabad, am, 790. 

Variety A. Similar obverse with circular reverse. 
Minty ■ . , 4)Ulsii*5>* 

Eev. Obv. 


Fo. 34 

Type Fo. 2. There is a subordinate class of coins, following the 
devices of Type Fo. 1 (in size vii. and upwards), struck from less 
expanded dies, and generally of very inferior execution in the 
outlining of the letters. These are ^so from the mint of Mul- 
zamabad, and are dated in bungled and almost illegible words — 
LfjUd , which may be de- 

signed to stand for 770 odd, 778, 780, and 781 respectively. 

Fo. 35. 

Finizdbad, a.h. 791, 792, 793, 794, 795, 796, 797, 798, 799. 
T 5 rpe Fo. 3. Size, viii. to viii|. Weight, 166 grs. Plate II. f g. 15. 

‘ Obverse, scalloped diamond field ; broad margin. 

Reverse, circular area. 

Obv, 

IJaJI 

y\ — \\j 

.xiiiJL jlW. \ 

Obverse Margin, ^UaLJI 

Reverse Margin, 


Eev. 


iir-s-'* — Lu — j 
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The Eeverse marginal records .vary in the prefix to the name of the 
mint from the Hasbah above given, and ^ 

being occasionally used. 

iro,^36, 

Satgaon, A.H. 795, 798. 

Yariety A. 

Kb. 37. 

Satgaon, a.h, 790, 795, 796. 

Type Ho, 4. Ohme, area, a square, with a looped semicircle at 
each of the sides, forming a kind of amalgamation of the margin 
with the central device. 

Beverae^ area, a fonr-pointed star-shaped lozenge; the outside 
spaces being filled in with the marginal legend. 


Obv. 

IjaSI 

jv-Sa z] 


U 


,y Jt 




Bev. 






Reverse Margin, 

^ ^ ^ ^ aCJ! Ai& 

Ho. 38. 

Type Ho. 5. Size, v. Weight, 166 grains. 
Obverse, lettered surface. 

Reverse, circular area ; narrow margin, 

• Bev, 

LjjJI 


jiH}i y\ ^ 

.^Lk^LJt 

Margin ? 


^ — U\ A A 

ibJji.) ail! aLa. 


t As-1 
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The singular orthography adopted in the rendering of the term 
Aldallah, and the substitution of an initial \ alifin lieu of the gram- 
matical ^auij affords another instance of the ignoi'ance of the local 
mint officials, and their tendency to reproduce the approzimate sounds 
of -words, -without regard to the true powers of the letters employed. 


A vacant space in the final setting tip of this article invites 
me to extend it so far as to notice a limited series of coins 
which have hitherto been erroneously associated with the 
mintages of Bengal proper, — I allude to the money of Tdj- 
ud-din Firuz, whose date has, in like manner, been mis- 
apprehended by Marsden (p. 575), and by Mr. Laidlay, who 
follows his interpretation (J.A.S.B, xv. p. 330). The subjoined 
examples will show that the supposed date of 897 a.h. should 
be 807 ; and the consecutive numbers on the different coins 
now cited establish the fact that the potentate whose name they 
bear reigned at least from 804 to 823, having a capital entitled 
Hdjidbdd, which may, with sufficient reason, he identified with 
the lldjtpur of modern nomenclature. The introductory piece 
A. seems to have been issued by Taj-ud-dm’s predecessor, and 
their several mintages alike depart from the ordinary style of 
Bengal coinages in the phraseology and finished execution of 
the Arabic legends, as well as in the weights of their curren- 
cies, which approximate closely to the full Dehli standard, in 
contrast to the reduced southern range of 166 grains. 

A. Silver. Size, vii|. Weight, 165 grs. TJnique. AH. 797. 

Bey. 

L:: i \ J \ 


Obv. 

in 
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B. Silver. Size from vii to viiii-. WeigM, 168 grs., tlie full 
and sustained weight of several specimens. 


Obv. 




dJb 

jSi£lJ^\ 


Eet. 


Anw ■■. ! ^ 


J J A- 


^UaLw 


A"p 


Ohersej lettered surface. 

Heverse, square area, with, imperfect marginal records, usually 
consisting of with the figured dates at 

the foot, ranging onwards from 804 to 807 [Marsden], 810, 813, 814, 
818, 819, 820, 822, and 823 a.h. 

These coins are chiefiy from the collection of the late Sir E, 
Jenkins, but have now passed into Colonel Guthrie’s possession. 


Among other rare and unpublished coins, having more or 
less connexion with the progress of events in Bengal, I may 
call attention to the subjoined piece of Shir Shah (C.), which 
seems to mark his final triumph over Humayun in 946 a.h. 
and his own assumption of imperial honours in Hindustan. 
The gold coin (D.) is of interest, as exhibiting the model 
from whence Akbar derived one of his types of money, 
which Oriental authors would have us believe were altogether 
of his special origination, even as they attribute so many of 
Shir Shah’s other admirable fiscal and revenue organizations 
to his Moghul successor. In coin E. we follow the spread of 
Shir Shdh’s power northwards to the ancient capital of the 
Pathdns, and the piece F. illustrates the retention of the 
family sway over the other extreme of the old dominion. 
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C. Silver. Size, viL. "Weiglit, 163 grs, A.H. 946. ’W'dl 
executed Western characters. 

'Oimrs'&s Ua!! Ajjil JaU!! ^UaLJt 

jSww, 1P1 ^jUaLaj 4U! aIs^ ^IkLc ^'IA> 

B. square coin. Weight, 168J grs. Unique. (B. J. 

Brassey, Esq.). 

OhersBj the Ealimah. 

Reverse y <d!l aLa. ^jlkL: AIa 

At the foot, 

E. Silver. Size, vii. Weight, 168 grs. Behli. A.H. 948, 
OhversBy Square area. <d!! A4.sr^ 

Margin, the names and titles of the four Imams. 

Reverscy Square area. idil aL:>- 

At the foot, 

Margin, * h: 

E. Silver. Size, viii. Weight, ? Satgaon, A.n. 951 (from the 
collection of the late G. EC. Ereeling, Bengal C.S.) 

Circular area, j <dl\ aI^ ^^llaL> 

jH <Xj Ua i ^. ^ 

Margin, 

*^ci y w m y}S jU jJ! 



Mint No. 7. Glii&spur BaMcliir Shiili, 730 a.h. Mint Ko, 8. Jannat&bkl. x. Alzam Sh&.b, 790 a.h. 




Art. VIIL — -Specimen of mi Assyrian Dictionary. Bt 
. 'Edwin Norris,' Esq.,- Hon. Sec. 

The follomrig paper is a Specimen of what pretends 
to be no more than a Skeleton Dictionary of the Assyrian 
Language, which the few who know anything of the matter 
will assnredly expect to find incomplete, and often erroneons. 
The compiler, though well aware that such expectation will 
not be disappointed, believes that no apology is required; 
for many yeai*s must necessarily elapse before an approach 
can be made to completeness in such a work, and the best 
Assyrian decipherers are the most assured of the vague 
character of their interpretations, whenever the subject goes 
much beyond plain narration, or whenever words of infre- 
quent occmTence are made use of. He ought rather, with 
Semitic knowledge limited to a superficial acquaintance 
with Hebrew, and with but little leism'e, to apologisse for 
venturing at all upon such an attempt; but having got 
together a very large number of words while assisting 
Sir Henry Eawlinson in the preparation of inscriptions for 
publication, and being, moreover, of opinion that a work 
like the present, which requires little more than persevering 
industry, will never be compiled by men of greater powers 
who are better employed, he was unwilling that his labour 
should be thrown away, and hopeful that it might be of 
some use. He believes that his compilation may serve 
as a repository in which Assyrian students may jot down 
their difficulties, and where they may occasionally look for 
help, by collating passages containing the words they are 

VOL. 11. — [new bbries,] 15 
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investigating. He only asks credit, in the words of an 
early critic lately reprinted, for “his diligence in breaking 
‘^ the yce, and givinge Hghte to others, who may moore 
“ easely perfecte then begyne.’"'*' 

If the Specimen given should be thought satisfactory, 
the compiler would propose to commence at once the printing 
of the whole Dictionary ; and he hopes that onr Eawlinsons 
and Hinckses will gradually fill np deficiencies, and correct 
the errors which they will certainly find in most pages; 
he scarcely ever looks over the sheets himself without 
making additions, and, he trusts, improvements. 

He has to acknowledge, with thanks, much valuable 
help fi’om Dr. Hincks in a considerable part of this Specimen, 
and he feels bound to declare that he is indebted for almost 
everything he knows of Assyrian to the direct communi- 
cations or to the writings of Sir Henry Eawlinson. 

* Francis Thynne’s Animadversions, &c., page 9 ; reprinted in 1865. 


The airangement of words written with a syllabary must 
always be more difficult tlian with an alphabet; but with the 
Assyrian syllabary, encumbered as it is by monograms, determi- 
natives, polyphones, unpronounceable proto-Babylonian symbols, 
and varying orthography, the difficulty is greatly increased. We 
must work by compromise, and sometimes elude a difficulty we 
cannot conquer. After trying and giving up several schemes, 
the compiler has adopted the following: — 

Words are arranged according to the order of the Hebrew 
alphabet, and no notice is taken of inherent unwritten vowels, 
or of the complementary vowels following them, which serve at 
most only to lengthen the syllable. Thus, TW [hu ur'] is 
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entered as BE, J;'|^ >4^ g:^T»- [e mu nk'] as BMK, ^ >-<y>-< 
las ti] as ST, II ►;|||^ or || J;|||^ || [a ga, aga a] as AG, 

If [su €i fM.] as SAT. is entered as IL 

which appears to be et 3 nnological]y eqm\%aleri,t to 1^, 
Is often used as a complementarj vowel to a syllable with inherent 
*5 and is transliterated as e,* As Assyrian miting made no 
distinction between the hard and soft sounds [surds and sonants] of 
final consonants, using only one form for ah and one for ng^ 
uhy and uq^ &c., such consonants are always arranged as soft 
[sonants], mainly because come before 2h in the 

alphabet. Polyphones will also be entered under their earliest 
initial ; for example, which may be read dan, hal, or lih, 

will come under D. This rule, limiting each character to one 
place, is in accordance vdth our own usage: we place Oaius and 
Oicero under 0, although the initial sound of one is /:, of the 
otlier 5 ; and the words psalm, ptisan, and paper, appear 

in our dictionaries under P, although pronounced with initial 
/, 5, t, and p. An exception to the rule of talving the earliest 
letter of the alphabet is made when the polypli03ie is a character 
of the ordinary syllabary, and likewise when the polyphone has 
usually one sound only, any other being rarely found. 

In this way the student will generally know where to look 
for any given word ; the few which remain doubtful will be placed, 
if the initial be known, at the end of the class of words having that 
initial ; other doubtful words will be put at the end of the Dictionary* 

In all this the notation for purposes of arrangement must be dis- 
tinguished from the transliteration, which will be mentioned presently. 

* It is curious that when the Jews write German in Hebrew letters, 
they have for centuries represented the vowel e by making der Mensch 
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In tlie body of the w the compiler, of course, begins each 
paragraph with the word to be explained— he will give it 
in the cimeiform character, in all the forms he has noted, and 
then in Eoman letters; the English equivalent will follow, and 
any cognate word known to him in another Semitic langnage. 
He will quote one or more phrases containing the word in 
question, with a literal translation, word for word; when he is 
unable to read or translate a passage, he must leave it for 
more advanced students. The cuneiform character maybe occa- 
sionally omitted in these phrases, to save room and avoid repetition, 
when the ori^nal is published in some work easily procurable. 
He apprehends that this plan will exhibit pretty clearly the limits 
of his knowledge, but he disclaims any pretence of knowing all, 
or even a very large proportion of all that is known ; he has not 
read carefully, with the idea of preparing a dictionary, even all 
that is in print, and not a twentieth part of what remains on the 
clay slabs, which may be faiiiy termed ^‘in manuscript.’’ 

The verbs will follow separately, with classified examples of 
all the foims which the compiler has recorded, together with any 
obvious nominal derivatives, vrhich may be referred to the earlier 
part of the Dictionary. 

He has included in his plan the names of persons and places, 
which may be useful historically and geographically ; also extracts 
from syllabaries and bningual lists, sometimes fragmentary, mostly 
without any attempt at explanation. Some groups of characters 
may also be found which are no words at all, but only parts of 
one or more words from sentences of which he could make 
nothing. 

The transliteration will be, so far as practicable, the most 
usual representation of the Hebrew letters, with the phonology 
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of wliicli iaagtiagc that of the Assyrian appears to have a greater 
analogy than mth that of any other Semitic idiom. The H, ID, D, 
and be distinguished from n, Jl,. ’ffi^, ,and T, by a dot 

below — h, t, s, and z; the ambignous characters representing 
both m and t? will be made m or v, as accordant with etymology ; 
in doubtful cases m will be prefen-ed. What is called mimmatmi 
will be made by a line over the vowel so affected, e.y., 
will be made ta^ /z, &c. 

Accad or proto-Babylonian words will be generally rendered 
as if they were Assyrian, and left to take their chance in that 
form ; with the exception of a few of freqnent occuiTence, whose 
Assyrian equivalents are well known from vocabularies and variant 
readings, and which could not be conveniently transliterated, such as 

T? S -T cl!. ^T. <T-it. Jin. :+ R. 

<!! >-114. <!! -'I. wdiich will be written nahr (rivei^), mim 

(heaven), yom (day), mi (eyes), uzni (ears), hajppi (hands), naru 
(tablet), huraz (gold), Icasyu (silver), and peihaps a few more. 
No positive rule can be laid down, but in any uncertainty both 
forms will be given; there is no doubt whatever, strange as it 
may appear, that the Assyrians in such cases wrote a word in 
one language and pronounced it in another.* Determinatives before 


This we onrselves do when we write “ viz/'" and pronounce it namely.” 
It appears from the following; French translation of a passage in the Fihrist ” 
by Mods, de Quatrem^re, that this was also done by another eastern nation, many 
centuries ago : — ‘‘ Les Perses ont aussi un alphabet appeM zeieamA, dont les lettres 
“ sont tantot lides, tantot isoldes. Le vocabulaire se compose dbnviron milie mots, 
“ et ils s’en servent pour distinguer les expressions qni ont une forme semblable. 
“ Par exeraple, qiiieonqtie vent ecrire le mot gmscU, qui, ©n arabe, signifie lahm 
“ (chair), dcrit himu qn’il- prononce gmmJit ; si Pom veut dcrire nan qui signihe paW‘^ 
“ on trace le mot laJmi, que Ton prononce mn* II en est ainsi des autres mots, 
“ Pexception de ceux qui n’ont point hesoin d’etre ddguisds, et que Pon ecrit comma 
“ ils se prononcent.”— *Journ. Asiat. P^ris, March, 1635. p. 256. This refers, of; 
fourse, to the so-calied Pablavi language.. 
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proper names will be generally omitted in transliteration, and the 
name printed with a capital letter. Throughout the work a normal 
character will be used, as near to the older Assyrian forms as the 
disposable typographical axTangements will admit ; consequently all 
the hieratic and the more recent Babylonian and Persian words will 
be written in the same ancient alphabet. 



ListofAhhTeviatlomxmedmMefernwjtoImcriptions, 

Beh. ». . . BeMstun Inscription, in Joura. R.A.S.^ 1851. 

1 Beltis . . B. L, Yol. II, Sh. 66. To Beltis as Goddess of War. 

2 „ .. „ „ Execution of Susian Chiefs. 

Birs .. .. „ Toll, Sh. 51. JSTo.l. Nebuc]iadnezzar,fromBirsNimrud. 

BlSt „ „ Sli. 4a, 50. Lord Aberdeen’s Black Stone,* 

Esar Haddon. 

B.M. , , . . Layard’s Inscriptions, puMished by the British Museum in 1850; 

the figure preceding denotes the number of the sheet, the 
following figure shows the line. 

Botta .. .. From Botta’s Monument de ISTiniye. 1849-1850, Paris. When 

a double reference is given, the second denotes 
Oppert’s Inscription, printed in the Journal 
Asiatique, Paris, 1863. 

Br.Cyl. R. I., Yol I, Sh, 69. Nabonidus. Fragments. 

Br. Obel. , . „ „ Sh. 28. Sardanapalus. 

E. I. H. . . „ „ Bh. 53-64. Iilebucliadnezzar. First published by 

the Hon. East India Company, in 1807. 

Esar .... „ „ Sh. 45-47. Annals of Esar Haddon. 

Gyges . . . . Notice of Gyges, King of Lydia, from a fragment of AssurbanipaL 

Not published. 

1 Mich. E. I., Yol. I, Sh. 70. A block of basalt, usually called Michaux’ 

Stone. First published in Millin’s Monuments 
Antiques Ingdits; Paris, 1802. 

2 „ . . ) Two similar stones, in the British Museum, in Hieratic. Not 

3 „ J published. 

Monolith .. B, L, Yol. I, Sh. 27. Sardanapalus, in British Museum. 
Nabonid. . . „ „ Sh. 68. Cylinder of Nabonidus, from Mugbeir. 

Neb. Bab. . . „ Sh. 52, No. 3. Nebuchadnezzar, from Babylon. 

Neb. Gr. . . „ „ Sh. 65, 66. Ditto. First published by Grotefend, 

Gottingen, 1848. 
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Heb-Senk. . E. I., Tol. I, Sb. 51, 'Bo, 2. from Benkereb. 

Kebi Yim. . . „ „ Six. 43, 44. Senaacberib, from I^ebi Yxintis. 

Kerig. . . „ „ Sb. 67. C^’iinder of Koriglisssai’, from Babylon. 

Obel. .. . . L. L, Six. 37-98. Mmrnd Obelisk, Shalmaueser. 

FewBiY. .... Monolitb of the same King. Kot published. 
iPiiL.. ■ yv'l''''" 

2 „ . . . . I All in R. Ins., Vol. I, Sh. 35. Bo. 3 was brst printed in L. Ins., 

3 „ .. I No. 70, with some slight differences. 

, .. 1 

Rich . . . . B. I., YoL I, Sh. 52, No. 4. Nebuchadnezzar. First published 

in Rich's Babylon and Pcrsepolis, 1839 ; PI. 9. 
Sarg. . . ♦* „ n Sh. 36. Sargina, from Khorsabad. 

Bard. .... ,, „ Sh. 17-26. Annals of Sardanapalus. 

Sen. B. .. Sennacherib, on four large slabs, in British Museum. Not 

published. 

Sen. Gr. . . Sennacherib. Pnbiished by Grotefeiid, Gottingen, 1850, 

Sen. T. .. R. I., Vol. I, Sh. 37-42. Sennacherib, from Koyunjik. Taylor’s 

Cylinder. 

Sh. Ph. .. „ n vSh. 29-34. Shamas-Phnl or Shamas Vul. From 

Nimrud, Hieratic. 

St. .. .. B. I*, Sh. 1-11. The Standard Inscription of Sardanapalus. 

Tig. .♦ .. R. I, Vol. I, Sh. 9-16. Annals of Tiglath Pileser I. 

Tig.jun, .. „ Vol. II, Sh. 67. „ „ ,, II. 

In the above List L.L refers to LayainFs Inscriptions, 
printed in 1850 ; and E.I. to Kawlinson’s Inscriptions, in 2 vols., 
1861 and 1866. 

The smaller Inscriptions of the Persian empire will be designated by 
capital letters, as is done in the publications of Westergsiard, and by the numbers 
in Rawlinson’s Memoir, Journ. R.A.S., 1845. 


Many additions and corrections were communicated by Sir H. Rawlinsoii 
while this specimen was preparing for the press ; they are denoted by the 
letter. E.. 



Qmiventional Alphabet for the Arrangement of Words in the Dictionarg. 


ba, JZj bi, bu, jTjry ab, VTT ib, ub. 

ga, gi, g“» ^g’ ^T<y^ %’ 


D ^yf da, <^y^ di, Jl^^y du, t:gy ad, ^-<^y id, -^y ud. 

H V -<^*^’~y b, or y, or hiatus . — 'V >^yfy>^ bn, ^ u. 

z ][i[ za, >-'[y'^ zij ^yy ^ >^y ■i55^>-y<y uz. 

H ];f<h% ^bi, ^y<yhu, ^--yyfb, 

T I K yur tu.— I j=^ i, s^yf ya .— k --yy ka, m, ku. 


L 1% >-fcy^ li, s=y<y ai, ;;zivyy a, ^j:y^ ui, n. 

M *£y y*^ ™®’ “b "^*"11 ™’ ^TTI 

N >-ry na, ni, nu, >-.-y an, 5:0^ in, J=y|^ un. 

S E ^ sa, *T|y si, S’!- — E tyy e. 

p Z pa, -^y*- pi, ^ pa.^ — Z J:gyy zi, ?n. 


Q aa, ^ll qi, q 
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ia ScytHc equivalent to a or fta. 

Br. Hincks, in the Beport of the Biitish Association, 1857, page 136. 
derives the character from drops of water; sounded in Accadian a or hwa, 
the meaning would he tmter; sounded pur, river; as in Purrat, Euphrates, 

T 11 /!-. -114 Affi jHK V- <. giitanti.^ — SjL 562. 

f Tf A SON, mucli used in filiation, and pronounced pai^ or 
baL Tike full pronunciation was ahhi,^ in const, ahil, 

I I y? Meroduch-hal’-adm, — Esar. ii. 32. 

T I ]} T- I *^11. - Arauae, bal 

Agusi, of Aramii, so}i of Agitsur' — Obei. 130. 

would be son^s son, as y^ y^ ^jy y ^yygy 

pal pal sa Mutaggil Nebo, grandson of 
Alutaggil Neho, — ^Tig. vii. 45. 

<fej -sH 1! ==?} “I &Tf <H- Thy tents (?) 

■son of Babel, or perhaps, 0 Babel, — ^Sen.T. v. 23, 24- 
I do not know the phonetic power of 
probably had a final dental, being followed by Ml in Seii.T. i. 22, 
and V. 29. 

If II . Tf father.— V ol. II, pi. 31, ii. 28. 

Cf. also II II '<!> II Vol. II, pi. 32, ii. 5!). 

^ I usually put a name in the nominative case in the translation, when I think 
1 am sure of it, but the distinction of cases is not always clear to me. 
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^ WATER, wiR.ten phonetically is 

generally in the plural, but when followed by was perhaps 

sounded miat; it is, however, more commonly followed by J . 

yy y^ ^^y ^y ^yyy^> mie madu, 

i'/ito %vaters shall cast (moisten R,).— Tig. viiL 65. 


yy ^ ^ yy y^? asar muzu sa mie, 

2)laGe of exit of tvaters, — Obel. 69. 

mie nahri-su, waters of his rivers.— 

Botta 151, 22 (10)=130. 

y| y+w *“>^1^1 nakbi, ivater-courses. — Botta ’151, 

20 (8)=128. 

If JTI If <Tif= -EH -<H If -^I 

^yyf y^ ^^yy ^ >-<y>-<> mlat-su nadl 

kazuti ana ziimme-ya lu asti ; of its flowing nmmous wate7's 
for my thirst I drank, — Sen. T. iii. 80. 

Doubtful; see yjjp Gen. xxvii. 46. Hincks reads “Its clear waters 
were abundant for my tbirst when I drank. — Polyph. p. d*). Eawlinson 
suggests “the muddy overflow of its waters for my thirst I drank.” 


II ^ V II 


radu sa mie, of the 


waters, — Nab. Brok. Cyl. ii. 57. Of. Birs. ii. 1. 


Esar. iii. 54. Sard. ii. 132 ; iii. 32, 136. Sh. Ph. iv. 25, 29. 


H -I water of gods =r rain, If “I ’V If 

~I <I>-t!I mie ili sa mie iii |[zunnn sa 

zunni] salgu, vmeh rain mid snow. — Sen. T. iv. 77. Given 
repeatedly as in the meteorological tables. — E. 

>-f:II II R- >^I ^I, waters of the Timiat , — 

Obel. 76; 15BM24. Name of a town in Kardunias, written 
I- ^II -^I 5^1 in Sh, Pb. iv. 4. The river 

Turnat is mentioned in 1. 9. Torna of the Arabs, and Tornadatus 
of Pliny. — R. 
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-ilk 


II ►-III J-lll**^! 'Micli. i. 3.' '. Oppert ' reads Mi ivaldas 
(Gjndas, Diala). TaL, Ami kalkal (Tigris) ; but see ¥oL 11, 
pL 51, L 3,1. , 

^ . . . ... . . ||, suffixed, my ; more commonly 

bili-a, my lords, — Sb. Ph. it. 6. 

niri-a, my (my feet). — Ibid. 

5^111 ^1 >"^| >-<|>-< II , ummanati~a, my soldiers,— 

' Sb. Pb. iv.. 25. 

>:|||'^ *^£^| II 5 gatii-a, my hand, — Birs. i. 14. 

AA Vi lb ai, the female power of the s%%, 

Cff ! ■ • Tf ►^T H ;'I <!-£!! H !? 1! • ■ =!? a 5?(- 

Bit . . ana Sbams va Ai . , epus, a house . . for the sun and 

for 1 made, — Neb. Gr. ii. 40, 42. 

See Eawiiiison’s Herodotus, Vol. I, p. 612. See also R. Insc., 
VoL II, pi. 57. i. 11-32, for the twenty names of this goddess. 

H T1 !b negative particle, usually of deprecation, let it -not, he 
it not^ perliaps tbe Hebrew ; Job. xxii. 30; 1 Sam. iv, 21. 

II II ^l^- >^| ^1^1 ^IIJ? ^1 isi nakiri, may I 

not have enemies, — E.I.H. x. 15 ; Neb. Bab. ii. 31. 

=r ==fcl -kTI? Ti <MII -EgJ. 

mugallitii ai arsi [arli].-— Neb. Bab. ii. 31. 

>¥■ Ef -eS -<H U Ti <T-. 

ai arsi. — E.I.H. x. 16. 

These readings are doubtful. A comparison of the concluding 
lines of E.I.H. of Heb. Gr. and of Neriglissar, may, perhaps, suggest 
a translation to a good Semitic scholar. Dr. Hinclcs’s copy of 
Hob. Bab. ii. 31, has >7|| at the end, instead of -E& 
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yf V If A ^1*?^ ►-<y»-<; ai irsd Mditi.-. 
Naboix. ii. 29 ; Brok. Cyl. ii. 27. In Br. Cyl. i. 23, we have 
the same sentence, with the word printed 5^ ^ y| >->-y, 

irsdn. 

Dr. Hmcks would translate “may he not give way to sinners;” 
perhaps agree or consort with sinners. 

If If Id2 /'! M ^!Tf^ If ai ipparkH 

idd-sa, Tnay its tmlls (?) not be hroken^^Sen* B. iv. 48= 42 BM 53. 

If If’ followed bj umma, which is like the Latin cunq^ue, or 
Sanscrit chiya, means an^ one whatever (cf. Heb.), 

- R If siTii 'Ey ^ ^1 '’HI sf' I 
If glH M <CK + <k -El 

£f tiE I <Eif >=E <w ’Ey 4 -yy<y =yf 

If & I <cyf =y M iH ^5 ainmma ina libbi- 
snnu asar-su nl umassi ma susnb-su ul idi ma hire nahr-su 
ul izkur ; ani/ one among them its site not toitched^ and its 
restoration not nndertooh^ and the digging of its water 7iot lahowred 
at . — Sarg, 36. 

If If sifiy ^y ^ -^y jy*= Ef I If -^y syyyy ei- 

e}?< JJ ►T[<| -< ^ T£tT ^f_< ^ 

ij^y ^-yyt- jy -< jyy -eia Mi jyy m 

tE Ely If n- ^ <cyf .i»yyy m 

ainmma ina libbi-sunu ana bit rab garbi-su tamu ribat 
biluti“Sa nin ah^r^ snbat snlesu nl id^, libbus ul ihsns; 
ang one among them to the palace therein m the height of its 
power (?) stayed 7ix>% the seat of its buildings Icnew not, mta it 
ventured 9iot . — Sen. Gr. 40 -—Some words doubtful. 



; ■ : ^ : 'm AA 

^ H ^ M If -t V- 

H ^ M 1^ X A th H H 

II II ^^Hl ^1* 3Liii akla, in nu tarda, la liazaiixiu, lu 
maserisn, la tiggallu, hi saummsb ; whether akhj or ^luturda^ 
or ■ : hmcmnu^ or miiserim^ or tiggallu^ or amj one whatever , — 

: ; 2. Midi. L sa. , 

En tin's: ^ ar H! tnr- ^ 

<1-^1 ^ eiif= !f R «in ^Ti “ »“*«*. 

M itu, Ta lu aiamma; vohether natiirda,^ or ituy or any one 
Avhatever, — 1 Mich. ii. 6. 

All tliese Accadian words appear to designate classes of men; some 
additional appellations occur in a like passage in 3 Mich. iii. 8 — 14. 

H as a termination, makes a gentile noun, signifying 

HkQ peopUy or country y or city y m preceded by the respective 
determinative or ►“Jl||- 

y| yif >>W If If» Parsai 

tur Parsai, a Perswiy son of a Persian . — N. E, 6, 7. In the 
Persian, Parsa, Parsahya putra. — 1. 13 , 14. 

^ ^1 II II • Madai, Media. — N.E. 11; Beh. 14, 

16 , 23, 26, 43, 47, <&e. In Persian, Mada. 

1 Pul. 7; Botta 145,5=17; 147,5=65; Sen.T. ii. 30; Barg. 14, 30; 
Esar. iv. 9, 22. 

XX ^1 -<^>“>“1 ^1 II II > Mahbai, Moab. — Sen. T. ii. 53 ; 
Tig. jun. 60. 

>“Jl|| J^l £^|| II II 5 Azdudai, Ashdod . — 

Sen. T. ii. 51. 

-tw sEl tE^ -ITA T! If 

Sal Dtir Sarginaiti, a woman of PurSargma.—l Mich. i. 14. 
The final ii represents the oblique case, feminine. 
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AAB ff If If n I? yf '*^1’ 

st* coBsi, aibi, aibut, pL ENEMY. Heb. 

rj ij Ki cCfij H <!a, ajab Babel, enem^ of 
Bahjlon.—Esa.v.n. i3. II II zalbat aibi, 

miiier of enemies. — Tig. i. 8. fcTTT || |f j,£| 

yar. J, kasid aibi-su, capturing his enemies , — Sard. i. 40. 

1} y} ^y kasid albnt Assur, 

capturing the enemies of Asmr, — Sard. i. 28. 

Tig. i. 11; Sard. i. 15; E.I.H. vi. 39 ; Nerig. i. 27. 

II II ■^>-. ill^^ll "ill ^IH’ Aibursabu— 

B.I.H. y. 38. 

II II |H ^11 t|||t.-Ibid. V. 45. 

TH? IT ll! '»■ 

T! T! <=£ IT eIT <'[-Erf.-ibii ™. te. 

T? n ue KEir in ^ 

RicL i. 22. 

II II ^ IV ’ll! <m HI -I -^1 m 

-W ^ 5=111^ J^.^11 5^ -^1 

Id! <k Aiibursabu sa Nabinpaluzur ina libni 

ipsivu, Aihursahu which Nahopolassar in hrich had extended, — 
E.I.H. vii. 40. 

A piece of water near Babylon, often connected with mh Babel, the 
mound of Babylon. Probably an artificial pond, lined with brick. 
Dr. Hincks would read this name Aya-ipur-sa.pu, “let not the edge 
crumble,” connecting ipur with *125^? dust. May it not be rather from 
the verb n-B, to break in pieces? — See Oppert’s note in E. M. p. 290. 
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AB ff If nom., . . abi, gen:., ' ■'' FATHER.: 

;. Heb. 

. , Nom. _|f y^, 

abu ili, father of gods. — 42BM5 2 ; 

Botta 152, 23=167; Obel. 4. 

Gen.— II J;< II alidi-ka, of the 

father begetting thee. — Birs. ii. 27. 

II II »-£|^ ^1*$^ ^^1?’ aJidi-ya, of the father 
begetting me . — E.I.H. vii. 12. 

Di is not on the printed copies, But it is clear on the slab. 

It ^ kima abi va ummi, Me a 

father mid a mother 66, quoted by Oppert, Journ. Asiai 
Aug.-Sept. 1857, p. 172. 

Abi appears to be irregularly my father in the nom. case 
in the following : 

^II II I itti sa abi ipusu, 

with what my father did» — ^E.LH. t. 51. 

m H -s ^ a-r =iTf= £=11 r? si 

jsyA yi |HII >£l’ Nabupalhuzur abi 

banh~a ipusi/; which Mabopolassar, my father hegetting me^ 
madk.—EAM. iv. 71. 

e-SiT ~<y< ^Tf! T? S^ -Kfl £IT 

?iyy J::y ^1*^1^’ Igzam ezniq, with the 

fortress my father laid damaged I joined, — E.I.H. r. 30. — 
Doubtful. 
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Aba, ’iJi &c. yjf If ^ 

H! <h sa N. aba banu-a ina libni ipsivu, 

which Fahopolassar^ the father begetting me^ in hrich had extended.--- 
E.LH. vIL 48. 

Br. Hincks suggests that a in aba, is my^ iu this passage. 

T ff »*■ 

IS very generally used for abu, father. 


H ]} Abu, the fifth month (Heb on a slab con-^ 

taining all the months, written phonetically. Usually written 
>:^>:y._See Neb. Yun. 42. 


II ^I^ some law officer. Accadian. 

f| Assyrians. — Vol. II, 

Sh.Sl. L 64. 


yy ^y ^y yy yy? Aba of the Ai*ameans.~L 65. 

The officer who signs the legal tablets, timted of by Sir Henry 
Eawlinson, in J ourn. B.A.8. 1864, is so called. — See p. 246 of Journal, 
where it is rendered judge. 


yy JrJry ^^y, abba(habba), The SEA.-— Any large riYer ? 

”TI -EEl t:!! sarf H Tf e + XA BA 

If <!#: ciif -^1 .^1 < If «| =1 EI- 1^1, 

istu ebirtan nahr Tiggar adi Libnana va habba rabte, from 
the passage of the river Ttgris to Lebanon and the great sea . — 
Stand. 8. Nearly the same in Sard. ii. 127. 

<c|f -SI If «| £| e|f -Eg -<!-< ^11 

V ^^y ^y Ky^’ habba eliniti sa salam Shamsi, 

from the upper sea of the setting sun, — Sen. T. i. 13. 

Tig. iv. 4, 50, 99 ; vi. 43. Sard. Hi. 85. Br. Ob. i. 3. Neb. Yun. 21. 
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JIT ^ 4 *=^ m I? M ^ 

ina eMrtan habba, wAtcA fu) in the cros^g of the sea.”— 
Neb. Yun. 21. 

4 MT - !? th 

iiaMra in liable rabte idiik, a porpoim m the great 'f%ea lw 
killecL — Brok. Ob. i. 3. 

, -n *T ETI -M b* *=!? < n »T W 

istamdabii sate u babbai, hath passed over mountaim and sea^.'^ 
N. Diy. i. 10. A parallel passage in 12BM9 has famdte. 


^ t^y^ . yy ?:f:y ^y, abba, f., camel. Accadian. 

Tf ==T b* V M ff T! 

*«Tf <b ^T. habbai sa sunai ziri-sina, camels 

which two (are) their hades. — ObeL Epig. 1 and 3. 

To Judge from the Hebrew shen-habbitn, ivory., habba 

should be elephant., butythe obelisk with its figures is decisive ; we have 
a similar confusion in the GotMe ulband, for a caumli also in the 


Slavonic dialects. It would appear, from several parallels cited by 
Sir Henry Ha wlinson, that gammal and habba are used indiscriminately; 
the former word being Semitic, the latter Accadian. — See Vol. II, p. 44, iii, 


1. 6 and 7. But in pi. 31, i. 54, 55, we have the 
Jj^y, apparently contrasted. 


yy »-<, abnb, const, abubi, obi., COEN. — 

Heb. 

!? -5?- ett *T !?< 'M. abub utbari, gree^i corn 
of battle, i.e., warriors. — Tig. i, 50 ; v. 43. Sichle of war. — E. 

<M ’Ey <tl Tf S -M cst:. ‘.1 

abubi asbup, Ulce a heap of corn I swept away. — Tig. iii. 75; 
T. 100. 13BM11. 

yy itbubi, giver of corn . — Sh. Ph. i. 10. 

VOL. IL— []Sr,EW SERIES.] 16 
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y . y? syi.394. 

y? abubis, adv., like corn. -M =£11 I 

^>- ^][|< i*izi“Su abubis asbtin, 7 m> 

helpers like corn I sioept. — Neb. Yuu. T. 

Abubis appears to be used in Tig. ii. 78, instead of abnbl. 

y^ j^y s^yi? abnnams, adv., like a field 

of corn. 

^ s V- T? £1 -n * 

mat-suna ababanis asbnn ; their country like a field of corn 1 
sujept — ObeL 158. See Obel. 21 ; 12BM14. 


:I St ^ =lTf>=. 


abbanij, I was made {?). 
See Verbs. 


Niphal of 


ABG y{ T! -t<K sSm. 

abikti, obL, abikta, acc., DEFEAT ; a frequent variant is 
<y- an Aecadian word, 

Tf *-T<R iSni J! ■?" £D * -KHn. 

abikta-sunu lu askun, their defeat 1 effected. — Tig. r. 70. 

^T<K -<H sim J?F M "T M S". 

abikti ummani-su liskunu, the defeat of his troops may they 
effect — Tig. viii. 81. 

I do not see wby tbe oblique case is put here. 

y| ..y<y^ j£yyy._Sard. iii. S9. 

yy ^y<y^ ^<y^<.-N. diy. i. as. 

See also Tig. iii. 2S; iv. 17; v. 76, 89; viii. 81. 
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ABD Iy >■<> PETITION. f T >-< 

, 'abat tiir-sal' sarri, petition of the dmigMer ' of the king. 

„ , A small uapiiblislied slabj. L 1. XJsuallj -R. ■ , 

T «=!!!'= . =<>: . If =«■ 

Printed copy imperfect; a fresh, fragment has been found recently. 

ABI abaya. Proto-Babylonian. 

]} h- .Vi ^En- 

voi. II, pi. 37, i. 6. 

Tf -M . »IT(T T- e tT! . T? ^15- 

Vol. II, pi. 37, i. 56. 

TJmme mee, mother of waters; perhaps ^e/wna. — B. 

ABL y| JZ^i^yy? aWu, n., abil, con., A SON. 

{:?:y ^^>--y ^y^y t:yy ^yy*y, aUn kenS, eldest son, 
Yar. Z yp i^y* — Birs. ii. 16. See p. 6. 

yf::^ ^^yy ^y <m 

eldest S 071 . — E.LH. i. 33 ; vii. 28. 
n yy abal, title of an Official- — Vol. II, pi. 31, I. 80. 

This title is Accadiaa — B. 

n IMl -< . Tf T^T 

Vol. II, pL 37, ii. 63. AbuUi is proto-Babylonian. 

ABM Iy abime, wood of some sort, Hincks 

suggests doubtfully abies. 

s^y yy y- m ^Tf iz abime 

knlab babi emad, wood far posts of gates he placed, — Esar. vi. 2. 
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ABN abii, STONE ; Var. £1^;^ Sard. iii. 55, 63. 

5lpp;.^|[ is pbonetioally ictg', or tai. 

s^lt! "5^’ 

iltakkanu, rar. iltakaau, — Sard. i. 30, 

T«- Etn i4 <'tS4 g 

^12, abni zipa ina eli-sn azrti, stones firm upon it 1 laid 
doivn. — Tig. Ti. 14. A variant omits 

>-.>-y J:yy^ y^ ^ lamassi sa abni, sacred 

fig%iTes of stone, — Esar. v. 41. — R. 

T -El *=4 -e! . H i=Tri . -ET d- JTMy'- «“■ 

See Esar. v. 41; vi. 53. Sen. T, vi. 52; and Eawlinson’s note in 
J. E. As. Soo.j 1864, p. 240. 

>^JIiyy It Tt’ Abnai, Mound of stones!* 

Name of a city near Orfaand Arhela, See Rawlinson^s Herodotus, 
Yol. I, p. 466. 

D«.m. ffl m -Eli f>« T EET +. 

IV urmabi sa admas, four lions of adamant (?) — -Br. Ob. ii. 17. 

ABS 1^, abusa, var. abnbusa ; stable^ manger, 

Heb. ; granary, Meh, 

V -<y-< I y| ^ -^y ^ y^ 

tyyyjE s:yyyfc tyyy.-sard.i.7. 

Br. Hincks has collated many copies, and has not seen one with the 
omission of the second He has seen one copy with 

beginning a line, which would militate against the above meaning. I 
do not understand the passage. 

m m th -II -<H 

Bit Abusate, sa bit rab biluti-ya ; Bit Ahusate, wMch is the palace 
of my lordships — Brok. Obel. ii. 1. 
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ABE 


ABE A*' , »:yy 5^, Abaenl, a comxtry of Nairi.- 

Tig. iv. 79. 


ABQ ^ yy Abuqu, a dty of Susiaim, 

several other toimis,- — Sard. i. 46. 

ABR If ^*^1^ strengthening, 

' ' *1"?^ Heb. 

-ET n <TSN m 

g::| 1^5 abir salimmate, la adira tukuiate, strengthening the 
peaceful^ not sparing opposition,— Sard. i. 19 ; St. 13. 

Dr. Hinclcs would read “ ttot fearing opposition,” 

Vi -TTL abari, mighty deeds, — 0pp. 

^^1 l^^l ^lll ^II If >^| ^11^1’ abarij 

Winib^ lord of mighty deeds. — Oppert’s Harem Insoriptioii, I. I ; 
E. M. p. 333. 


. Tl »yi-726. 


n If m’ abars, a metal classed ivith iron^ tin^ i:c, — Oppert 
makes it antimony. — Botta 152, 16 ==■ 160. 

The Gold Tablet in the Expedition en M^sopotamie, p. 343, has 
T! E& which Br. Oppert reads as 
one word, i.e.^ pnyak, antimony ; but we have in Botta 
>->-y >1-. anna, anbar, abars ; lead^ 

iron (J)^ antimony. A Bilingual slab has anna=anaku ; 
Heb. lead.— Id.. 


If 




11 ^yy 5::|y|5:: jSppj Abarsihuni, a country of. 
Nairi. — Tig. iv. 82. Amassihuni. — K. 
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abarti, across^ over^ along ^ from Heb* 

■EI -EH rf f£T 15 -H >-Tf<l 15 + -<f< 

&:n -<H Eft: ECU -s oa M. 

inaHt agurri abarti Buratti nrakkisn ; of hrick :cdong 

the Eiiphrates he constructed. — E.I.H. v. 8,- — E. 

ABT >"^yy ^ If ^<|^< ^1*^1^ ^*^1? Abitigna, with other 

towns of the country of Kakmt—^BiTg. %8. 

Botta 146, 21=57 imperfect Oppert refers to 1S9, 10, and 140,1. 

I do not remember seeing any of the following pronouns in documents 
older than those of the Persian period: 

AG If cyr 15. 15 A-l. 15 =111'' em. 

If II t^III’ agata, THIS. 

It 5=111^ II V I M t^II I ^aanku 

ebusu, this which I have done. — Beb. 11. 

^-^1 Iy ^III^ If house. — ^No. 17, C. 17. 

^1 II ^lll"*^ ziqqaru agab, this 

earth.'- — ^No, 15, D. 2. 

fSfZ jA-| ^TTJ II 5^11 1'*^ If ziqqaru aga, this earth , — 
No. 5, 0. 2 ; No. 13. E. 1. 

*1 * 15 =ir 4-4 Parsa agah, this Persia . — 

No. 15, D. 13. 

15 -^1 -<T-< CE15 15 =111^ 15. “■ 

agd, to this my country. — No. 6% N.E. 33. 

15 <1if= <-cH V =£:» -EE1 15 =111^ -111. 

adi eli sa sarrutu agata . .... . . until that this kingdom (I 
ohtamed ). — Beb. 10. ' 



^ =ETT ^ Tr Tf sfin "?*■ 

ea7^tk,~No:. XT, €. 3. 

^ -m !? ]} 5£m> zi(j[qari ag^ta, tJm 

land,' — No. IT, .C. 11. 

^illl It I? ziq(iaru agtita, thk 

land— 'No. 18, E. 6 ; No. 5, 0. IT. 

If ^III^ If must be plural in Beli. 4 ; but tbe substantive 
is lost. 

If ^III^ If If ^III^ 4-1 appear to have beon 

used for bo tlx uumbers and genders. We find the former with zlqqaru 
ill 0. 2 and E. 1, ami the latter with the t same noun in B. 2 ; and this 
same noun appears with the feminine agdia in 0. 17, E. 6, and D. 7. 
Agd must, however, be rather considered the masculine, as it is found 
with the names of men on all the detached inscriptions at Behistun. 
All these words occur in a degenerate period of the language, and the 
inscriptions may have been written by Persians. Afja^ in the opinion of 
Sir H. C. Kawlinson, w'as taken from the Accadian A-i o. 

“here,” or “there.’ 


^ Aga, combined with the personal pronouns su, he, sunu, fke^ : 

EfFT V H 1^ V r ■£! R 1? >=!T(^ Jt < 

ir? I ta H’ biti sa ili sa Gumdtu aga-sh 

Magusu ibbulu ; the homes of the gods tvMch Gnmata, he the 
Magian, had destroyed. — Beh. 25 ; see also 1. 12, 28, 28, 82. 

If eiriE H 1? -!i iH ’Ey eiy 

ty o aga-sii Ahurmazdah lissur, km mag Orrimsd 
protect. — No. IT, C. 24. 

'"bl^ *^rrl If ’^III'’^ I 'd~-> aga-sunu, 

those rebels . — Bek 46. In Beh. 65, with Sjppl >-y<I^ ^ITT 

nikrut. 
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The following are compounds of aga and the demonstrative annn: — 

M f m>= T! EAT *=*!. 

sii agannu ana sar ittur^ he here became Icing. — ^Bek. 12. 

/^e No. 3, H. 14. 

V TT -^T M T? =E "^T >=T! ^T S 

sa anaku aganna ebnssn, which I here made. — No. 13, E. 8. 

In the above passages the Persian inscription has iJd, “here.” — ^R. 

PL mas., 5^ I? It ^ zalmdnu 

agannutn, these images.—Beh. 106. 

PI. fern., ^^y >^y^E agannlta 

mati, these provinces.- — ^No. 3, H. 13. 

Tl aganetu, these 

^ro^/mces.— Bek. 8, 9. 

n tm* ^ ^TT ^T V", aganetu mati, these 
provinces. — Bek. 7. 

^yyy^ >^5 douktM, seems to mean we are . — BeL 3. 

The declension appears to be as follows Sing, com., aga and agah ; 
fern., agata ; plural, ag^. Compounded with annu ; — Sing, nom., agannu ; 
accus., aganna; plural mas., agannut; fern., agannet. 

t TT tVT <. T? T? =TI1^ Ti^ T! -TfA »=!?. 

agu, nom., aga, acc*, age, pi., CEOWN, 

]} (II V -ii^ -I), -M 

sa risdu, a crown large for the head . — Slab K. 162, i. 45. 

The example is completed from ii. 16, a parallel passage. 

Tf r? W esff -SI =5^= *T- B=1T M 

aga zira tuppira~su, a crown lofty ye ham granted him. — Tig. i. 21. 


^I Id! V-» sa aganna ibnn, which here 
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bil age, lord of crowns.— Tig," i. 5. 

II -M ^If sar age, Mng of ero^mis, — Obel. 6. 

^I <U -I ^ <hW. II ^IIA *=II’ 

:' (mpay Y^h. : giver of sce2)t7'e and erowm,—^ 

Qiierjr,--Sen.Gn47;=='28BM13; = Sen.B.iii.2a 

^ Aga : Sir H. Eawiiason considers tMs a genitive or posses- 
sive termination allied to tlie terminal nasal in Scjtliic, 
Turkisli, &g, i — ^|>- rabaga, greatness, 

^FII^III^V- >-< ly, Bii rabaga nu biia, 

Lo7^d of greatness withowt end,—l Mich, iii. 13. — See 

-< If 

AGB If ^III^ ^-^^I ii* 20, 48. 

Mr. Talbot reads this Agaba, and renders it Arhela ; it is more 
probably Agani. — See Rawlinson's Herodotus, Vol. I, p. 611. 

Vol. U, pi. 50, i. 9, efd If . c<f<< ^=11 

n <!£j. Bit-andadia, a tower (ziggur) in xigani, 

AGZ ^ II ^III*^ ^11*^? Agazi, a country hi Media , — 
Botta 147, 0=69. Oppert has Agagi. 

AGL y| agaH, goats. oervus 

rupicaper, bos sylvestris. 

^ >-II<I 5=11 II 5=IIF cow«, 

goats, — N.Div. ii, 65. 

s^: -n<T »=n j! -m* -€£1 <he2 m 

pare, agali, va marsit ; cotvSy goats^ and young, — Tig. v. 6. 

I eef~| fw If j=|ff* f.. ii K -Elil! 

sumnli, agali, ibili ; mules (1)^ goats^ rams, — Sen. T. vi. 55, 

The identification of these animals is somewhat doubtful- 
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AGM \ yi\ K agammu, agamme, A POOL. 

^ B I? \ ^ -yyy- <y>-> nahr agam™ 

iisapsi, the water Agamimi I expanded,~4c 2 B M 4 4. 

<M .^Tlf Tf S !? !- < »r S: B=TT 

iiaLi* agamme Ta apparate, near the pools and Sen. T. iii. 59, 

An attificiailake, made by Sennaclierib.— Hincks. 

AGN ]} tyyy-^ ^y yy ^^y, aganate, basons, bowls— 

I Heb., pelvis. 

.s «=T -£0 -EH + 1? I? 

<■1 -tja 4'. sapli utkabar, agandte utkabar ; bowk of copper 
and hasim of copper. — Sard. ii. 122. 

AGS y yy ^yy^ Agusi, the father of Aramu. — Obel. 180 ; 
N. Biv. ii. 27. Made Gusi in N.Biv. ii. 12, and I tliink in ii. 88, 


AGR y| ^-^5 FIELD. — 1 Micb. i. 2. ager, acred 

in E.I.H. iv. 64. 

Tf EA B -Ea m A =f. agar-su Firbiz, Ms 
field may he immdate. — 1 Micb. iv. 11. 

It I agari-sun, upon their 

fields. — Sen. Gr. 80. 


t yy ^yyy^ -yy<y agarin, MOTHER. 

T n -TM . *sTn 

Syi. 192. In another copy |T^Y 

This singular word is found in the following passage: 



-Ef ts ^1 T! -TM =ESm !¥h 

; -<H ceTf. ina lib ibba agariimi alatti-ya, in the 


fair body of the mother who bore me . — 88 BM 8. 
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n Tl ^ -n<I’ Tf Vr -n -TT4 

aguri, agiirri, obi. case, BURNT BRICK. 

-E n '\ -TM <T>-M SET! tS- ™ 

^y^s^yy<y ina agim amp, in hrich I liiilt — Tig. viii. 6* 

=E 1? \ -n<r B=n * 

aguri raspu, ‘wMch of hrich {was) huilt, — Tig. vi. 1 1 ; see also 
vi. 19, &c. 

n >^^:i^^yy >“yy<y‘ — EJ.H. iv. l% ; vL 51. Blrs. ii. 3. 

y]f >i:yy v-yy<y.— sirs. l. 25 ; B.I.H. IB. le, 69. Porte/s 

transcript of vi. *51. 

AguiTi differs from liban, which is sua-dned only. 

yy >-^11 aguris, mmde of hrich Porter’s 

transcript is ]} >^n 4i<T <«, agurris. 

-ET -B >=TTII f? «< -TW =!! 

.... . I^yyy^ >^y >^>~y ^ ^ y, malak bit agm-is mare 

ubaniiu, further house of hrich cmispicuous . . . I luilt . — 

E.LH. in. 56. 

n yy ^tSy» agartu, VALUABLE. a piece of 

silver^ 1 Sam. ii. 36. Himntu, buraz, kaspu, agartu, nintaksu ; 
loealth^ gold^ silver^ valuables^ /wm&re.— Sen. T. i. 28- 

JjpjL-^y yy '*^y» ^bn agartu, preciom stones , — 

Sen. B. i. 6 ; Esar. i. 19. 

yy >^y^> 154,12=180. 

Always accompanying gold^ diver, &c. 

<M ’E'l -^1 «T ■glT -<H y? E4 

kima napsati agarti, like precious work, — EJ.H. vii. 30 ; ix. 52. 
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AGS \\ urgently, stro-iigli/. ^ proj^erare, 

imtigare* 

If -M -IT 'sy iin a,is 

umalirani, me.~43BM 6. 

See aggis SIf *=! in passage, 

very nearly parallel; Sard. i. 42, and H. Div. i. 14. 

AD ^yjJ^5 adif prep. ^0 ; conj. also^ together with, 

Tf <Ti^ T? «T m =T? ^ -<H H 

<[y>->-yy<y ^y»y^ ^y ^ >-<y >-<5 adl Labba elinUe 

in ardi simuti, to the upper sea I p^crsued (?) them , — • 
Tig. iy. 99 , 

If <ISf^ -Eli -TM «1I -IT is'- B=n. 

matri-ya isbura, to my presence he sent,- — Botta 153, 9 = 153. 

With ultu, istu, fca, yrojjz;-- 

-EE! «=!! !£!n -! !!©!!-< 

M -Eg! *«■••!! <!E s^!! Em -I 

T? S is^- -!I- ETf! '• i!'! istu ebirtan nabr Zabi 
supali ...... adi ebiitan nabr Buratta, from the crossing 

of the lower Zab to the crossing of the Euphrates . — 

Tig. yL 42. 

c^n -EE! -!IE ^sm ~<h< fE!{ !f <!E 

sarruti-ya adi 5 pal-ya, from the 
beginning of my reign to my fifth year , — Tig. vi. 45. 

<e!! >~! t£!I E4! -! m <!- !? <W 

-!? t!!! ►^! *! <! ultu zit sbamsi adi erib sbamsi, 
from rising of sun to setting of sun , — Esar. i. 7 . 
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^ And, togetlisr vMi. Interchanges ■with »-JJ ; cf. Ohel. 80 
and l5BM26, parallel passages. -11 1? <TiN-s‘- *■ 

« ^ ^ et -n<T T? <T!^t 

MT 1? EErf iffl -<l-< M 

!=?i>n -egj M sarrani mati Nairi, adi sa ana 

niramti-sunu illiknni ; Kings of the countries of Wairi^ together 
with (those) who to their aid went — ^Tig* iy. 97. 

=111 1^ n <Tsf= =11- <1- -<i-< I ”» 

adi marsiti-simn, people and their ehildren(2)--^o%i%y 147, 11 — 71. 
See also Tig, iii. 3. Sen. T. i. 20; ii. 13. Obel. 153, 169. ew Biv.n. 52. 

1[ ]} adi eli sa, until tha% whilst, 

]l<]^ V r M M I 

£^yy yy yy, adi ell sa anku allaku an Madai, until 
that I went to Media. — Beh. 47. 

Tf <y-f: <-cH T =1111 =E1 -EEl -A - 

^ - 

that our house to its pla/^e (imperfiect).— Bek. 27. 

yi V T? Vi 

adi eli sa aga ebus, (Orrmtd gave me help) whilst I was doing 
«/m.— N. E. 32. 

t <w <--u over^ adverbially. 

]} <y^ T? T-- m -m- V 

adi eli mie lu usabil, over (it) the water I brought. — Sard, ii, 132 ; 


M I . . . adi eli sa bit attunu in asri-su . . . until 


ili. 136, 
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f !f <!^ ade, achnowledgment [religious^^ 

Dependeme o% unio7i m^A.— Hincks. Precept.—- ’Oppert. 

f} <f4: e|f H t\~ f<« CT? tgE. 

ade ili rabi ebuk, the achnowledgment of the great gods lie 
/o>woL— Bottal48,7 = 79 ; 151,14=122. 


T iJN <T#: I -II fr ti! 

<T-M -< ■gl! --V <W • ■ ■ SAT »!> 

sa Padi sar-suniij bil~ade va mabad sa Assur . . . idda^ who Padi 
their hing^ holding the belief and sermee of Assyrict • • * had 
ex2yelled,—^m> T. ii. 70. 

Avaient tralii leur I'oi Padi, inspird d’amitie et de zele pour rAssyrie.-— Op. 

In Sen. B. i. 23, parallel passage, we baye -II 
for -II !I <W ^If Commander of troops (2), 

^ equ. ^yy ]^--voi. n, pi. si, u. 24. 

ADA »-riy , yy II’ Adla, om of 27 strong cities . — 

Sh. Pb. i. 45. 


ADL yy <2^ 

Tig.jun. 6. 


ADM *~^yy , yy >^y ^5 Adumu, Edom. — Esar. ii. 55. 

Edom is -written Xldwmi in 1 Pul. 12, and 'Udummai in Sen. T. ii. 54. 
See also Tig. jun, 61. 

H I II BIT -ET . -««= . If SIT -El 
If -IS . n 

Adammumu. — VoL II, pL 37, ii. 14 ; Trilingual list of Birds. 
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ADN Accad. words, wafer great, i.e., FLOOD ; in 

Assyrian, mili. See y|[ ^ Vol. II, pi. 39, iv. 7 ; 

and y>- ^yy m E.LH. vii. 51. 

^1 1? V <y^ <T- 

V kt v-- Efc sf=a ^ 0 tiii= >-n<T tfl ‘.iv 

y 'll V. ina mill kissati (ina ussi-sa ablm usapsii va) 
aribbu timmen-sa ; doubtfully rendered, hy the gathered floods (in 
its foundation holloios ahomided^ and) was dilated its platform * — 
Sen. Gr. 48. 

Same in Sen. .B. iii. 30, and 38 BM 14, omitting the danse bracketed. 

<g< V -<T-< y -11 I 

>-^y ^Iy 5^ ^9 lilib kissati timmen-su la enise, hy 
the gathering floods its platform was not Sen. Gr. 53=. 

39BM18. 

<sn n '=ni <t- iit v -re 

■^Tl =! ^ <I-H! Sfr I 

yi’ Mssatl sagaMa simani va 

munni-sunu usarda. — Sen. T. v. 78. 

^ « yy ^yy Adam. — ^Sard. iii. 98. See Adaeni, p. 32. 

^ yi ^yyi adanni. 0pp. old age ; Talbot renders it 

foundation^ from 

=!!!*= -n- rr -m ^ -T<r^ ji srr 

buzurat adanni iksuda-ssu, the maladies of old age seized him (J ). — 
Botta .151, 9 = 117. Oppert. 

rE -^r .«=} cry *r rr err? sfr *^r! <i^ >=rr 

>->-y >-<>-<, ina aruh 11 yommu adanni ede pan 

matti, — 38BM10. 
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t I Adini, father of AJmmi. — Sard. iii. 61 ■ 

Obel. 36, 46 ; frequent in Obelisk and New Div. 

^ . -M I? <!!?= Bit Adini, couMry heymid Me 

Tigris^ — ^Sard. iii. 64. Witbont 60 and 184. 


t »srf . T? <T!?= -II y-. Adinnn, a city of Hamath,— - 

N. Biv. ii. 88. 

f . n m Adaeni, a country of ■Wairi.—, 

Tig. iv. 79. See Adani, p. SI. 


ADR Yy adir, honouring, Heb. 

j-^y yy *^iyyyy 

ill, not honouring the memory of the gods , — Botta 151, 4 = 112. 

^ y|[ ^TTf, adirn, timid^ cowardly; avoiding, 

^ <cT^ -T<T Tl <l!Jf= as 1- <^=n -T 11 -V 
-II =Ell M -M £1 V- -<H “« 

adirn melam Asur bil-ya In is^p sunuti, timid fear of the 
approach (?) of Assur my lord overwhelmed them, — ^Tig. ii. 38. 

SJ 8= B=1T 11 ^1 -el 11 <lib 31 

y^, ri'u [[sab] tabr5,te la adirn tnkmate, prince . . , . . 
not spari^ig oppodticm, — Sard. i. 13= St. 3. 

yy <y-y: ^yi^fr, adiris, like a coward,, cowardly. 

^ .yj. -I* cTi- n ciih - 11 #= 

*=111'= 1-. in bnzrat sadi marzi adiris nsib, in the fastnesses oj 
rugged mountains cowering he remained . — Botta 146, 5=41. 
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THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


Aet, VIII.— the Relations of the Priests to the other 
Classes of Indian Society in the Vedic Age} By J* 

■■ Muie, Esq. 

In a former paper on '' Manu,^ tlie progenitor of the Aryan 
Indians/^ published in the Society’s Journal, ^ I have attempted 
to shew that in general the authors of the hymns of the Eig- 
veda regarded the whole of the Aryan people, embracing not 
only the priests and the chiefs, but the middle classes also of 
the population, as descended from one common father, or 
ancestor, whom they designate by the name of Manii. This 
refex’cnce to a common progenitor excludes, of course, the sup- 
position that the writers by whom it is made could have had 
any belief in the myth w^hich became ^.‘wards current among 
their countrymen, that their nation cori&.sted of four castes, dif- 
fering naturally in dignity, and separately created by Brahma. 

That essay, however, leaves out of consideration any notices 
which the Eig-veda may contain regarding the different classes 
of wliich the society contemporary with its composition was 
made up. As this great collection of hymns embodies nume- 
rous references, both to the authors themselves and to the 
other agents in the celebration of divine worship, it may be 
expected to supply, incidentally or indirectly, at least, some 

^ This subject has beeu already treated in Professor Botb’s book, Zur Litt. u. 
Gescbiclite dcs Weda; iu bis essay “ Brahma und die Bralimaneii,” in the 1st vol. 
of the Journal of the Germ. Or. Society ; in Dr. Hang's Tract on “ the Origin of 
Brahmanism," and in the 1st voL of my “Sanskrit Texts/* 

YoL XX. p. 406 jff. 

VOL. II. — [new series]. 


ir 
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information respecting the opinion which these ministers of 
religion entertained of themselves, and of the relation in which 
they stood to the other sections of the community. I shall 
now endeavour to shew how far this expectation is justified by 
an examination of the Rig- veda. 

I have elsewhere^ enquired into the views which the authors 
of the hymns appear to have held on the subject of their own 
authorship. The conclusion I arrived at was, that they did 
not in general look upon their compositions as divinely in- 
spired, since they frequently speak of them as the produc- 
tions of their own minds {ihid^ pp. 128-140). But though 
this is most commonly the case (and especially, as we may 
conjecture, in regard to the older hymns), there is no doubt 
that they also attached a high value to these produetions^ 
which they describe as being acceptable to the gods (R.V. v. 

45, 4 ; V. 85, 1 ; vii. 26, 1, 2 ; x. 23, 6 ; x. 54, 6 ; x. 105, 8), 

whose activity thej^ stimulated (iii. 84, 1; vii. 19, 11), and 

whose blessing they drew down. In some of the hymns a 

supernatural character or insight is claimed for the Rishis 
(i. 179, 2 ; vii. 76, 4 ; iii. 53, 9 ; vii. 33, 11 ff. ; vii. 87, 4 ; 
vii. 88, 3 ffl ; x. 14, 15 ; x. 62, 4, 6), and a m 3 ’‘sterious effi- 
cacy is ascribed to their compositions (Sanskrit Texts, vol. iii. 
pp. 173 f.) The Rishis called their hymns bj" various names, 
as tikthcty rch^ gh\ did, nztha, nwlcl, mantra, mail, sidda, 
stoma, 'oacJi, vacJm, etc. etc. ; and they also frequently applied 
to them the appellation of brahma, as, for instance, in the 
whole, or most, of the following passages : — -i. 31, 18 ; i. 37, 
4 ; i. 61, 16 ; i. 62, 13 ; i. 80, 16 ; i. 117, 25 ; i. 152, 5, 7 ; 
i.' 165, 14 ; ii. 18, 7 ; ii. 23, 1, 2 ; ii. 34, 6 ; ii. 39, 8 ; iii. 18, 
3; iii. 29, 15; iii. 51, 6; iii. 63, 12 ; iv. 6, 11 ; iv. 16, 20, 
21 ; iv, 22, 1 ; iv. 36, 7 ; v. 29, 15 ; v. 40, 6 ; v. 73, 10 ; 
V. 85, 1 ; vi. 17, 13 ; vi. 23, 1, 5 ; vi. 38, 3, 4 ; vi. 47, 14 ; 

vi. 50,6 ; vL 52, 2, 3 ; vi. 69, 4, 7 ; vi. 76, 19 ; vii. 22, 3, 9 ; 

vii. 28, 1, 2, 5 ; vii. 31, 11; vii. 33, 3, 4; vii. 35, 7, 14; vii. 
37, 4 ; vii. 61, 2, 6 ; vii. 70, 6 ; vii. 72, 3, 4 ; vii. 83, 4 ; vii. 
97, 3, 9 ; vii. 103, 8 ; viiL 4, 2 ; viii 32, 27 ; viii. 51, 4 ; viii. 
52, 2 ; viii. 55, 11 ; viii. 78, 3 ; viii. 87, 8 ; x. 13, 1 ; x. 54, 6 ; 

^ Sanskrit Texts, vol. iii. pp. 116 — 164. 
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X. 61, 1, 7; X. 80, 7; x» 89, 3; x. 114, 8. That in these passages 
brahna has generally the sense of hymn or prayer 'is clear 
from the context of some of them (as in L 37, 4 ; viii, 82, 27, 
where brahma is joined with the verb g(hjata *^sing/^ and in 

vi. 69, 7, where the gods arc supplicated to hear it), as well as 
from the fact that the poets are said (in i. G2, 13 ; y. 73, 10 ; 

vii. 2:2, 9 ; vii. 31, 11 ; x. 80, 7) to have fashioned or generated 
it, in the same way as they are said to have fashioned or 
generated hymns in other texts (as i. 109, 1; v. 2, 11; vii. 
15, 4 ; viii. 77, 4 ; x. 23, 6 ; x. 39, 14), where the sense is in- 
disj)utable ; while in other places (iv. 16, 21 ; y. 29, 15 ; 
vi. 17, 13 ; vi. 50, 6 ; vii. 61, 6 ; x. 89, 3) new productions of 
the poets are spoken of under the appellation of brahma. 

That brahma has the sense of hymn or prayer is also shown 
by the two following passages. In vii. 20, 1, it is said : “ Soma 
not poured ont does not exhilarate Indra ; nor do libations 
without hymns [abrahmanah = siotra-Mnah, Sayana). I gene- 
rate for him a hymn [uktka) which he will love, so that like 
a man he may hear our new (production). 2. At each hymn 
{uktha) tlie soma exhilarates Indra, at each psalm {nltha) the 
libations (exhilarate) 3Iaghavat, when the worshippers united, 
with one effort invoke him for help, as sons do a father.’^ ^ 
Again in X. 105, 8: Drive away our calamities. With a 
hymn (rchd) may we slay the men who are hymnless 
{anrehah), A sacrifice without prayer {ahrahrad) does not 
please thee welL''^ 

I have said that great virtue is occasionally attributed by 
the poets to their hymns and prayers ; and this is true of 
those sacred texts when called by the name of brahma^ as 
well as when they receive other appellations, such as mantra^ 

^ It clear from the context of this passage that ahrahmanak means rm- 
attciuled by hymns, and not “witliont a priest/^ After saying that soma-liha- 
liaiis 'Without liymns are nnacceptable to Indra, the poet does not add that he is 
himself a or that he is attended by one, but that he generates a hymn; and 
the same sejiso is ro([iiired by what follows in tlie second yerso. Accordingly wo find 
that Sayana explains ahrdhnitnah by stotra-hinuh^ destitute of hymns/^ The 
same sense is equally appropriate in the next passage cited, x. 105, 8. On iy. 16, 
9, where ahralma is an epithet of dasyu^ demon/* Sayana understands it to 
mean “ without a priest,’* but it may mean equally well or better, without 
deyotion/* 
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Thus it is said, iii. 53, 12, This prayer {brahma) of Visva- 
tnitra protects the tribe of Bharata;’^ v. 40, 6, ^'Atri with 
the fourth prayer {hrahmand) discovered the sun concealed by 
unholy darkness vi. 75, 19, '"Prayer (brahma) is my pro- 
tecting armour;'' vii. 33, 3, "Indra preserved Sudas in the 
battle of the ten kings through your prayer, o Tasishthas." 
In ii. 23, 1, Brahmanaspati is said to be the " great king of 
prayers," and in v. 2 to be the generator of prayers" (janiU 
hrahmandm) ; whilst in 61, 7, px'ayer is declared to have 
been generated by the gods. 

Bic^hman in the masculine is no doubt derived from the same 
root as brahman neuter, and though differing from it in accent 
as well as gender, must be presumed to be closely connected 
with it in signification, just as the English "prayer" in the sense 
of a petition would be with " prayer," a petitioner, if the word 
were used in the latter sense. As, then, brdhmdn neuter 
means a hymn or prayer, brahman in the masculine must 
naturally be taken to denote the person who composes or 
repeats a hymn or prayer. We do not, however, find that 
the composers of the hymns are in general designated by tlie 
Svord brahman^ the name most commonly applied to them 
I being p/ii, though they are also called vipra^ ved/ias, kavi^ 
I etc. (see "Sanskrit Texts," voL iii. pp. 116 ff.). There are, 
however, a few texts, such as i. 80, 1 ; i. 164, 35 ; ii. 12, 6 ; 
ii. 39, 1 ; v. 31, 4; v. 40, 8; ix. 113, 6, etc., in wdiich tbe 
priest (brahma) may perhaps be understood as referred to in 
the capacity of author of the hymn he ntters. So, too, in 
ii. 20, 4 and vi. 21, 8, a new composer (or, perhaps, merely a 
new reciter) of hymns is spoken of under the appellation of 
nutdma^ya brahmapjatah ; in ii. 19, 8, the Grtsamadas are 
spoken of both as the fabricators of a new hymn {manma 
naoiyah) and as (brahmanyantah) performing devotion ; while 
in another place (x. 96, 5) Indra is said to have been lauded 
by former worshippers, pdrvebMr yajmhhih^ a term usually 
confined (as brdhmdn was frequently applied) in after times to 
the offerers of sacrifice. In three passages, vii. 28, 2 ; vii. 70, 
5; and X. 89, 16, the brahma and brahmdni "prayer" and 
"prayers" of the rshis are spoken of; and in vii. 22, 9, 
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rsMs are said ' to . iaave ■ generated / 

i 177, 5, we find bralmmii the prayers of tbe poet.’^ ^ 

The fact that., in various bjnnns the ^ ■authors speak of them- 
selves as having .received va,luable gifts from tho princes their 
patrons, and that they do not speak of any class of officiating 
priests as separate from themselves, would also seem to in- 
dicate an identity of the poet and priest at that eariy period. 

The brahman mmt therefore, as we may conclude, 
have been originally applied (1) to the same persons who' 
are spoken of elsewhere in the hymns as rs/«, Imrl, etc., 
and have denoted devout worshippers and contemplative 
sages who composed prayers and hymns which they them- 
selves recited in praise of the gods. Afterwards, when 
the ceremonial gradually became more complicated, and 
a division of sacred functions took place, the word was more 
ordinarily employed (2) for a minister of public worship, and 
at length came to signify (3) one particular kind of priest 
with special duties. I subjoin a translation of the different 
passages in which the word occurs in the Rig-veda ; and I 
have attempted to classify them according as it seems to bear, 
in each case, the first, second, or third of the senses just 
indicated. This, however, is not always an easy task, as in 
many of these texts there is nothing to fix the meaning of the 
term with precision, and one signification easily runs into 
another, as the same person may be at once the author and 
the reciter of the hymn. 

I. Passages in which brahman may signify ^'eontemplator, 
sage, or poet.’^ 

(In order to save the repetition of the word brd/mdn in 
parenthesis after priest^ I have put the latter word in italics 
whenever it stands for brahman), 

i. 80, 1.^ ''Thus in his exhilaration from soma juice the ^ 

priest (brahmd) has made (or uttered) a magnifying^ (hymn).’^ 

i. 164, 34. "I ask thee (what is) the remotest end of the 

I have to acknowledge my obligations to Professor Aiifrecbt for the assistance 
which he has freely rendered to me in the preparation of this paper, and especially 
in the translation of the more difficult texts which occur in the course of it. 

* Varddhmam-prddhi-Mram siotram (S%a^). 
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eartli; I ask wliere is the central point of the world ; l ast 
thee (what is) the seed of the vigorous horse ; I ask (what is) 
the highest heaven^ of speech. 35. This altar is the remotest 
end of the earth; this sacrifice is the central point of the 
world ; this soma is the seed of the vigorous horse ; this |;ms^J 
is the highest heaven of speech.^’ ^ 

ii. 12, 6. He (Indra) who is the quickeiier of the sluggish, 
of the emaciated, of the suppliant who praises him/’ etc. 

vi 45, 7. ^^With hymns I call Indra, the the 

carrier of prayers (firahma^ddhasum)^ the friend who is worthy 
of praise, — as men do a cow which is to be milked.” 

viii. 16, 7, Indra is a I^^-dra is a rishi/ Indra is 

much and often invoked, great through his mighty powers.” 

X. 71, 11. (See the translation of the entire hymn below. 
The sense of bi'ahmd in v. 11 will depend on the meaning 
assigned to /ai^a-m%d). 

X. 77, 1. (In this passage, the sense of which is not very 
clear, the word appears to be an epithet of the host of 

Mariits). 

X. 85, 3. man thinks he has drunk soma when the 
plant (so called) has been crushed. But no one tastes of that 
which ike priests know to be soma (the moon). 16. The 
priests rightly know, S\lLry&, that thou hast two wheels ; but 
it is sages {addhdtayali) alone who Imow the one wheel which 
is hidden. 34. The priest who knows Sfirya deserves the 
bride’s garment.”^ 

X. 107, 6. “They call him a rishi, hima^m^^, reverend, a 
chanter of SS.ma verses [sdma-gdm)^ and reciter of uJ&thas ^ — 
he knows the three forms of the brilliant (Agni) — the man 
who first worshipped with a largess.” 

X. 117, 7. Kpriest^ who speaks is more acceptable than 
one who does not speak.” 

i Compare E.Y. Hi. 32, 10 j x, 109, 4, bel^w, and the words, “the highest 
heaven of invention/* 

® Compare E.Y. x. 71 and x. 12d. 

3 Compare v. 19 and stoma-V0lhasah> iv. 32, 12. 

^ Different deities are called rshi, kavi^ etc., in the following texts : v. 29, 1 ; 
vi. 14, 2; viii, 6, 41; ix. 96, IS; ix. 107, 7 ; x. 27, 22 ; x. 112, 9. 

® See Dr. Hang’s Ait. Br., vol. i., Introduction, p. 20. 

® The word here seems to indicate an order or profession, as the silent priest is 
still a priest. 
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..(See Dr. .Hang’s . remark, .oa tkis'.Terse^ Ait. Br. Introrl p, 
20 ; also tlie contexts .of tlie^ two last , passages in mj article 

Miscellaneoiis Hymns from tke R., and A. Vedas/’ pp. 82 £) 

X. 125, 5. (says Vacli) make Mm..wliom I love formidable 
(uffra??i)f liim a liim a rislii, Hm a sage (swnecIMm),'^ 

II. In tlie passages wbicb follow tbe word brahman does 
not seem to signify so muoli, , a sage or poet/’ as a wor- 
shipper or priest.” 

i. 10, . 1. The singers, {gCiyairinak) sing tliee, tlie liymners 
[arldnah) recite a bymn, tbe priests (bralMnanah)^ 0 Sata- 
kratu, bave raised tbee up like a pole.” 

(Compare i. 5, 8 ; i. 7, 1; viiL 16, 9. See Dr. Hang’s 
remark on tbis yerse, Ait. Br. Introd. p. 20). 

i. 33, 9. “Thou, Indra, with tbe beHeyers, didst blow 
against tbe imbelieyers, with tbe tbou didst blow away 

tbe Dasyu.” 

i. 101, 5. '^Indra, wbo is lord of all tbat moves and breathes, 
who first found the cows for the priest^ wbo burled down tbe 
Dasyu.” 

i. 108, 7. When, o adorable Indra and Agni, ye are 
exhilarated in your own abode, or with a priest or prince 
{h'ahmani rdjani m),^ come thence, ye vigorous (deities), and 
then drink of tbe poured out soma/’ 

i. 158, 6. Dirgbatamas, son of Mamata, being decrepit in 

his tenth lustre, (though) a becomes tbe charioteer of 

(or is borne upon) tbe waters wbicb are hastening to their 
goal.” 

(Prof. Aufrecbt understands this to mean that Dirgbatamas 
is verging towards bis end, and thinks there is a play on the 
word '^charioteer” as an employment not befitting a priest). 

ii. 39, 1. “Ye (Asvins) are like two vultures on a tree; 
like two priests singing a hymn at a sacrifice.” 

^ A distinction of orders or professions appears to be bere recognized. In tbe 
following Terse (v, 54, 7) a rishi and a prince are distinguished much in tbe same 
way as a priest and king are in i. 108, 7 : “ That man, whether rishi or prince, 
whom ye, 0 Maruts, support, is neither conquered nor killed,^ he neither decays 
nor is distressed, nor is injured ; his riches do not decline, nor his support.” Com- 
pare V. 14, where it is said, “Ye, 0 Maruts, give riches with desirable men, ye 
protect a rishi who is skilled in hymns {sAmei^mprer ) ; ye give a horse and food to 
Bharata, ye make a king prosperous,” In iii, 43, 5, reference is found to Yisya- 
mitra, or the author, being made by Indra both a prince and a rishi. 
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iv. 60, 7ff- That king oTercomes all hostile powers in 
force and valour who maintains Brihaspati in abundance, who 
praises and magnifies him as (a deity) enjoying the first dis- 
tinction. 8. He dwells prosperous in his own palace, to him 
the earth always yields her increase,^ to him the peojple bow 
down of themselves, — ^that king in whose house a priest walks 
first {yasmin hrahjnd rdjani purm eti). 9. Unrivalled, he 
conquers the riches both of his enemies and his kinsmen— 
the gods preserve the king who bestows wealth on the 
W''ho asks his assistance/' ^ 

' (The benefits restilting from the employment of a domestic 
priest {purohita) also set forth in A.Y. iii. 19, translated 
in my former article, ‘^Miscellaneous Hymns from the E. and 
A. Vedas/’ in the volume of this Journal, p. 33). 

iv. 58, 2. ‘‘Let us proclaim the name of butter {ghrta)^ 
let us at this sacrifice hold it (in mind) with prostrations. 
May the (Agni ?) hear the praise which is chanted. 

The four-horned bright-coloured (god) has sent this forth/’ 

Y. 29, 3. “And, ye Maruts, priests, may Indra drink of 
this my soma which has been poured out,” etc, 

V. 31, 4. “ The men^ have fashioned a car for thy (Indra’s) 
horse, and Tvashtr a gleaming thunderbolt, o god greatly- 
invoked. The priests, magnifying Indra, have strengthened 
him for the slaughter of Ahi.” 

V. 32, 12. “ I hear of thee thus rightly prospering, and be- 
stowing wealth on, the sages (viprehliyak). What do the 
priests, thy friends, obtain who have reposed their wishes on 
thee, 0 Indra ? ” 

V. 40, 8. “Applying the stones (for pressing soma), per- 
forming worship, honouring the gods with praise and obei- 
sance, the priest Atri placed the eye of the sun in the sky, 
and swept away the magical arts of Svarbhanu.” 

^ Compaxe B.V. v. 37, 4 f. 

® Compare ra. 69, 4 ; x. 39, 11 ; x. 107, 5; and the word puroMia, used of a 
ministering: priest as one placed in front. Prof. Aufreclit, however, would trans- 
late the last words, “ under whose rule the priest receives the first or principal 
portion/' 

3 See on this passage Hoth’s Art. on Brahma and the Brahmans, Journ* Cferm. 
Or. i. 77 fi. See also Aitareya Brfihmana, viii. 26. 

‘ ?bhus? , 
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vii. 7, 5. ** :Tlie ^chosen bearer :(of , oblatioii,s)y Agnij. ' tlie' 
priest, liaving ■ arriyeA bas , sat down ■. in. a mortars'., abode, 
the tipliolder.’^,; ' 

vii. 33, 11* And thou, o Vasishtha, art a son of Mitra and 
Vanina (oi' a Maitravaruna-priest), born, o .priest, from the 
soul of Urvasi., AE the gods placed in ' the vessel thee, the 
drop which had fallen through divine contemplation/’ 

vii. 42, 1. ^^The priests, the Angii’ases, have arrived/^ etc. 

viii. 7, 20. Where now, bountiful (Maruts), are ye ex- 

hilarated, with the sacrificial grass spread beneath you? 
What is servmg you?’’ 

viii. 17, 2 f. Thy tawny steeds with flowing manes, yoked 
by prayer {hrahma-ytija),^ bring thee hither, Indra ; listen 
to our prayers. >3. We offerers of soma, bringing 

oblations, continually invoke the drinker of soma.” 

viii. 31, 1. “ Thatpre«?>5^ is beloved of Indra who worships, 
sacrifices, pours out libations, and cooks offerings.” 

viii. 32, 16. There is not now any debt due by the active 
priests who pour out libations. Soma has not been drunk 
without an equivalent.” 

viii. 33, 10. Look downward, not upward ; keep thy feet 
close together; let them not see those parts v/liich should 
be covered ; thou, a priest, hast become a woman.” 

“viii. 45, 39. “I seize these thy tawny steeds, yoked by 
our hymn ipacho-yiija) to a splendid chariot, since thou didst 
give (wealth) to the priests^ 

viii. 53, 7. “Where is that vigorous, youthful, large-necked, 
unconquered (Indra) ? What priest serves him ?” 

viii. 6(5, 5. “ Indra clove the Gandharva in the bottomless 
mists, for the prosperity of the priests 
viii, 81, 30. “Be not, o lord of riches (Indra), sluggish 
like a priest? Be exhilaiuted by the libation mixed with 
milk.” 

viii. 85, 5. “ IVhen, Indra, thou seizest in thine arms the 
thunderbolt which brings down pride, in order to slay Ahi, 

^ Compare viii. 4o, S9, below. 

^ Dr. Haug (Introd. to Alt, Br. p. 20) refers to Ait, Br. v. 34, as illustrating 
this reproach. See p. 376 of his translation. This verse clearly shows that the 
priests formed a professional body. 
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the (aerial) Mils and the cows utter their Toice, and the pnesU 
draw near to thee/^ 

ix* 96, 6. ^SSoma, resounding, overflows the filter, he who 
is among the gods, leader among poets, rishi among 

the wise, buffalo among wild beasts, falcon among kites, an 
axe among the woods.^’ 

ix. 112, 1. ^^Ta^ious are the thoughts and endeavours of 
ms different men. The carpenter seeks something broken, the 
doctor a patient, priest some one to offer libations.^ 

' ix. 113, 6. ^‘0 pure Soma, in the place where the priest, 
uttering a metrical hymn, is exalted at the soma sacrifice 
through (the sound of) the crushing-stone, producing plea- 
sure with soma, o Indu (soma) flow for Indra.’^ 

X. 28, 11. (The word hrahmanah occurs in this verse, but 
the sense is not clear). 

X. 71, 11. (See translation of this verse below, where the 
entire hymn is given). 

X. 85, 29. Put away that which requires expiation (p); 
Distribute money to the priests, 35. Behold the forms of 
Surya. But the priest purifies them.^^ 

X. 141, 3. “ With hymns we invoke to our aid king Soma, 
Agni, the Adityas, Vishnu, Silrya, and Brhaspati, the py'iest, 
III. In the following passages the word brahman appears 
to designate the special class of priest so called, in contradis- 
tinction to liotri^ udgatriy and adhvaryu, 

ii. 1, 2 (=x. 91, 10). Thine, Agni, is the office of hotri, 
thine the regulated office of potri, thine the office of 7ie$hirL 
though art the ugnidh of the pious man, thine is the office of 
prasdsfri^ thou actest as adhvaryiiy thou art the hrahma7i^ and 
the lord of the house in our abode. 2. Thou, Agni, art Indra, 
the chief of the virtuous, thou art Vishnu, the wide-stepping, 
the adorable, thou, o Brahmanaspati, art the p^'iest (h'ahiid)^ 
the possessor of wealth, thou, o sustainer, art associated with 
the ceremonial.^^ 

1 This verse also distinctly proves that the priesthood already formed a pro- 
fession. Verse 3 of the same hymn is as follows : ** I am a poet, my father a 
physician, my mother a grinder of corn.” Unfortunately there is nothing further 
said which could throvsr light on the relations in which the different professions and 
classes of society stood to each other. 
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iv. 9j 3. He (A^gui) is led round tlie house, a joyous hoirt 
at the ceremonies, „ and sits b. poirL 4.:. And^Agni is a wife . 

(s>. a mistre>ss of the house) at the sacrifice, and a master of 
the house in our ahode^ and he sits a hr&hmdnJ^ ■ 

X, 52, 2. I have sat down an adorable ; all the gods, 
the Mariits, stimulate me. Day by day,, ye Asviiis, I have 
acted as your adhvaryii ; the hrahman is he wdio kindles the 
fire : . this is yo.ur invocation/’ 

I shall now bring forward the whole of the texts in which 
the v/ord Brahinana, meaning a son, or descendant, of a 
hmhndn, occurs in the Eig-veda/ They are the following: 

i. 164, 45. Speech consists of four defined grades. These 
are known by those Brahmans who, are wise. They do not 
reveal the three which are esoteric. Men speak the fourth | 

grade of speech.” 

This text is quoted and commented upon in Hirukta xiii. 9. | 

vi. 75, 10. ^^May the Brahman fathers, drinkers of soma, | 

may the auspicious, the sinless, heaven and earth, may Pushan | 

preserve us,” etc. etc. I 

vii. 103, 1 (== Hirukta 9, 6). After lying quiet for a|'* | 

year, those rite-fulfilling Brahmans*'^ the frogs have (now) * 

uttered their voice, which has been iuspired by Parjanya. . .7. 

Like Brahmans at the Atiratra soma rite, like (those Brah- 

mans) speaking round about the full pond (or sorna-howl'*^), 1 

^ There are two more texts in wHcli the word hrCihnana is found, 'viz., i. 15, -5, 
and ii. 36, 5, on which see the following note. The word hrahmputra^ son of a 
^ hrahman, is found in ii. 43, 2 : Thou, 0 bird, singest a saina verse like an 
vdgidYi\ thou singest ]3raises like the son of a hmhnian at the libations.'^ 

In the Highantus, iii. 13, these words brithmana vrata-eMrinah arc referred to 
as conveying tlie sense of a simile, though they are uiiaecorapanied by a particle of 
similitude. In his Illustrations of the Nirukta, p. 126, Both thus remarks ou this 
passage: This is the only place in the first nine maxidalas of the E.V. in which the 
word Brahmana is found with its later sense, whilst the tenth inandala offers a 
number of instances. This is one of the proofs that many of the hymns in this hook | 

were composed considerably later (than the rest of the R.V.). The word brahmana 
h{JB another signification in i. Ir5, 5 ; ii. 36, 5 ; and vi. 75, 10. (In the first of these 
texts, Both assigns to the word the sense of the Brahman’s soma-vessel. See his 
Lexicon, sak It does not appear what meaning he would give to the wwd in : 

vi, 75, 10. He has in this passage overlooked E.Y. i. 164, 45, which, however, | 

is duly adduced in his Lexicon). See “Wilson’s translation of the hymn ; as also 
Muller’s, in Ms Anc. Sansk. Lit. p. 494 f, ■ 

® Saras. See E.V, viii. 66, 4, quoted in Kirukta v. 11, where Yaska says, 

The ritualists inform ns that at the mid-day oblation there are thirty uhtha 
platters destined for one deity, which are then drunk at one draught. These are 
here called saras'* (Compare Eoth’s Illustrations on the passage.) See also 
E.Y. vi, 17, 11, and viii, 7, 10, with Sdyana’s explanations of aE three passages). 
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you frogs surround (the pond) on this day of the year, which 
is that of the autumnal rains. 8. These soma-oifering Brah- 
mans (the frogs) have uttered their voice, performing their 
annual devotion {brahna)^ these adhvaryu priests sweating 
with their boiled oblations (or in the hot season) coine forth 
from their retreats like persons who have been concealed.’^ 

X. 16, 6. Whatever part of thee any black bird, or ant, 
or serpent, or wild beast has mutilated, may Agni cure thee 
of all that, and Soma who has entered into the Brahnians/’^ 

X. 71, 1.® ‘^When, o Brhaspati, men first sent forth the 
earliest utterance of speech, giving a name (to things), then 
all that was treasured within them, most excellent and pure, 
was disclosed through love, 

2. = Mruktaiv. 10). l^Tierever the wise,— as if cleans- 
ing meal with a sieve,— have uttered speech with intelli- 
gence, there friends recognize acts of friendliness ; good 
fortune^ dwells in their speech,® 

3. Through sacrifice they came upon the track of speech, 
and found her entered into the rishis. Taking, they divided 
her into many parts the seven poets celebrate her in concert.^^ 

4. (“hfir. i. 19.) And one man, seeing, sees not speech, 
and another, hearing, hears her not;’^ while to a third she 
discloses her form, as. a loving well-dressed wife does to her 
husband.’^ 

5. (=Nir. i. 20.) ^^They say that one man has a sure 
defence in (her®) friendship ; he is not overcome even in the 

’ Compare A.V. Yii. 115, Iff— xii. 5, 6, 

2 I cannot pretend that I am satisfied mth the translation I have attempted of 
this very ditficnlt hymn. Verses 4 and 5 are explained, in Sayana’s Introduction 
to the llig-veda, pp. 30 f,, of Muller's. edition. 

® I quote here as somewhat akin to this hymn aiiotlier from the xi.Y. vi. 108, 
being a prayer for wisdom or intelligence. 1. ‘‘Come to ns, wisdom, the first, 
with cows and horses; (come), thou with the rays of the sun; thou art to ns an 
object of worship. 2.^ To (obtain) the succour of the gods, I invoke wisdom the 
first, ^ full of prayer, inspired by prayer, praised by rishis, imbibed by Brabma- 
chfirins. 3, VVe introduee, within me that -wisdom which Ebhus know, that 
wisdom which divine beings (amraji) know, that excellent wisdom which rishis 
know. 4. Make me, o Agni, wise to-day with that wisdom which the wise 
rishis — the makers of things existing— know. 5. We introduce wisdom in the 
evening, wisdom in the morning, wisdom at noon, wisdom with the rays of the 
sun, and with speech’' (vachasA)* 

4 Compare x. 125, 3 ; i 164, 45 ; (x. 90, 11) and A.V. xii, 1, 45. 

* Compare Isaiah vL 9, 10 ; and Matthew xiii. 14, 15. 

® VdIc-‘SaM^ef Yaska. 
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conflict (of discussion}. But tKat person consorts with a vain 
delusion who has listened to speech without fruit or flower/' 

6. He who abandons a friend who understands friend- 
ship, has no portion whatever in speech. All tluit he hears, 

he hears in vain, for he knows not the path of righteousness." I 

7. Friends gifted both with eyes and ears have proved 
unequal in mental efforts. Some have been (as waters) reach- 
ing to the face or armpit, while others have been seen like 
ponds ill which one might bathe >" 

8. (=Hir. xiii. 13.) ^AVhen Brahmans who are friends 
strive (?) together in efforts of the mind produced by the 
heart, ^ they leave one man behind through their acquire- 

i ments, whilst others walk about boasting to be priests." (This 

i is the sense Prof. Aufrecht suggests for the word okahrdh- 

; mdnah* Prof. Eoth thinks it may mean real priests,^^ \ 

The author of jNTirukta xiii. 13, explains it as meaning 
^‘reasoning priests,'^ or “those of whom reasoning is the 
sacred science.") 

9. “The men who range neither near nor far, who are 
neither (reflecting) Brahmans nor yet pious worshippers at 

5 libations, — these, having acquired speech, weave their web 

I imperfectly, (like) a female weaver,^ being destitute of skill." 
j 10. “All friends rejoice at the arrival of a renowned friend 

j who rules the assembly ; for such a one, repelling evil, and 

■ bestowing nourishment upon them, is thoroughly prepared 

; , for the conflict (of discussion)." ; 

11. (Hir. i. 8.) “'One man possesses a store of verses 

■ I (rchdm) ; a second sings a hymn {gdyatra) during (the I 

f chanting of) the sakmrh; one who is a priest {hralmian) j 

f declares the science of being {jdta-mdgdm)^ whilst another 

prescribes the order of the ceremonial.® \ 

R. V. X. 88, 19(=Hir. vii. 31). “As long as the fair- \ 

^ Compare i. 171, 2 ; ii. 35, 2 ; yi. 16, 47. | 

Such, is the sense -vvliich Prof. Aufrecht thinks may, with probability, be | 

assigned to sirt.% a word which occurs only here. I 

® According to Yaska (Nir. i. 8), these four persons are respectively the hoiri^ i 

udffdtrt\ brahman^ and adJimryv, priests. The brahman, he says, being possessed | 

of all science, ought to know everything; and gives utterance to Ms knowledge as | 

occasion arises for it fjute jiite). See Dr. Hang’s remarks on this verse. Ait. I 

Br, Introd, p. 20. I 
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winged Dawns do not array tliemselves in liglit, o Mataris« 
van, so long the BrS,hman coming to the sacrifice, keeps (the 
fire), sitting below the hotri-priest/^ 

(See Prof. Eoth^s translation of this verse in his Illustra- 
tions of the Nirukta, p. 113). 

. X. 90, 11 (== A.Y. xix. 5, fi; Yaj. S. xxxL). ''lYheii they 
divided Purusha, into how many parts did they distribute 
him? WliEit was his mouth? what were his arms? what 
were called his thighs and feet ? 12. The Brahman was his 
mouth, the Ptajanya was made his arms, that which was the 
Yaisya was his thighs, the Sfidra sprang from his feet/^ 

(See the translation of this entire hymn in Sanskrit Texts, 
i. 6ff. ; and in my paper on The Progress of the Yedic 
Pteligion,’’ in Jomnal Eoy. As. Soe. voL i. new series, pp. 
353 £). 

X. 97, 22. ‘‘The plants converse with king Soma,^ (and 
say), for whomsoever a Brahman acts {Jcrnoti, officiates), 
him, 0 king, we deiiver.^^ 

X. 109, 1. “ These (deities), the boundless, liquid Mataris- 
van (Air), the fiercely-flaming, ardently -burning, beneficent 
(Eire), and the divine primeval lYaters, first exclaimed 
against the outrage on a prmt {hralmia-Mlhhhe) , 2. Eng 

Soma,^ linen vious, first gave hack the priest’s wife ; Yaruiia 
and Mitra were the inviters ; Agni, the invoker, brought her, 
taking her hand. 3. When restored, she had to be received 
back by the hand, and they then proclaimed aloud, ‘ This is 
the 26^5^5 wife she was not committed to a messenger to 
be sent : — in this way it is that tlie kingdom of a ruler (or 
Eshattriya) remains secured to him,.^ 4. Those ancient deities, 
the Eishis, who sat down to perform austerities, spoke thus of 
her, ‘ Terrible is the wife of the Brahman ; when approached, 
she plants confusion in the highest heaven.^ 5. The Brahma- 
charin^ (religious student) continues to perform observances. 

^ Compare oshadMh Soma-rujnih^ **tlie plants wliose king is Soma,” in vv, 18 
and 19 of this hymn. 

3 Compare R.V. x. 85, 81, 401; and my contributions to Tcdic Mythology, 
Ko. ii., p. 2 f. 

3 I ara indebted to Prol Aufrecht for this explanation of the Terse. 

^ See li.V. i. 164, 84, 35, above. 

5 See my paper on the Progress of the Yedic religion, pp. 374 tf. 
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^ SeeA.Y. X. 7, iir., 9, 

^ T!ie word hero in the original is sunAnAm^ with which it is difficult to make 
any sense. Should we read senanam ? 


lie becomes one niemberl of ' tbe, gods*''\, Througli him Brlias- 
pati obtained his wife, .ns the gods obtained the ladle which 
was brought by Soma., 6. The. gods gaYe her,. .back, and men 
gave her back ; kings, ,perform.ing...righteonsiiess, gave buck 
the w 7, Giving ba.ck the piiesfs wife, freeing 

themselves from sin against the gods, (these kings) enjoy 
the abundance of the earth, and., possess a free range of move- 
ment/’ '. . 

Tiiis hymn is repeated in the Atharva-veda, with the addi- 
tion often more ,ve.rses, -which I subjoin. 

Atharva-veda, v. 17. 

(m 1-3 == vd, 1-3 of R.V. x. 109). 

4. “ That calamitj?- which falls npon the village, of wdiich 
they say, Ghis is a star with dishevelled hair,^ is in truth the 
priesfs wife, who ruins the kingdom which is visited by 
hare attended with meteors.’^ 

(m 5-6 := m 5-4 of Il.Y. x. 109). ' 

7. Whenever any miscarriages take place, or any moving 
things are destroyed, wiienevor men sla,}" each other, it is 
priest^ s wife who kills them. 8. And when a woman 
ten former husbands not Brahmans, if a pricsi ( 
her hand (i.e. many her), it is he alone -^vho is her 
9. It is a Brahman only that is a hushaiid, and not a 
IlajanjTi, or a Vaisya. That (truth) the Sun goes 
proclaiming to the five classes of men {pmicliahhjo 
hhjahr 

(pv. 10-11 6-7 of E.V. x. 109). 

12. “ Ills (the hinges) wife does not repose opulent [^ita 
mid) and hanclsome upon her bed, in that kingdom 
prmfs wife is foolishly shut up. 13. A son with 
{mimrna/i) and broad head is not born in the 
kingdom, etc. 14. A charioteer with golden neckcham does 
not march before the king’s hosts (?)^ in that kingdom, etc. 
15, A white horse with black ears does not make a show, yoked 
to his (the king’s) chariot in that kingdom, etc. 16. There is 
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no pond witla blossoming lotuses in bis (tbe Idng^s) grounds in 
that kingdom where, etc. 17. His (the Idng*s) brindled cow 
is not milked by bis milkmen in that kingdom, etc. 18. IHg 
(the king’s) milch cow does not thrive, nor does his ox endure 
the yoke, in that country where a BrS-hman passes the night 
wretchedly without his wife.” 

I will now refer to a number of texts in which liberality to 
the authors of the hymns is mentioned with approbation, 
i Of these passages i. 125 ; i. 126 ; t. 27 ; y. 30 , 12 ff.; ?. 
33, 8 if. ; Y. 61, 10 f vi. 27, 8 ; and vi. 47, 22 ff., may be con- 
sulted in Prof. Wilson’s translation ; and a version of E.V. x. 
107 will be found in my article, ^‘^ Miscellaneous Hymns from 
the Eig and Atharva Vedas,” p. 32 f. The following are 
further instances : ^ — 

vii. 18, 22 ff. ^"Earning two hundred cows and two cars with 
mares, the gift of SudS,s the grandson of Devavat and son of 
Pijavana, I walk about, as a priest does round a house, offer- 
ing praises. 23. The four robust richly caparisoned brown^ 
horses of Sudas, the son of Pijavana, standing on the earth, 
carry me, son to son,^ onward to renown in perpetuity.” 
(See the translation of these verses in Pi-oth’s Litt. u. 
Geschichte des Weda, p. 100.) In i. 126, 3, and vi. 27, 8, 
also, the word vadJi^mantah used as here, and is probably 
to be taken in the first of these passages of mares, and in 
the latter of cows, mnsatim gd vaclhiimanto, being twenty 
bulls with their cows.” The same sense of cows or mares is 
probably to be understood in viii. 19, 36. That the preced- 

1 The fo^irth, volume of Professor Wilson’s Pvig-veda, edited by Mr. Cowell, 
having been published since this paper was written, the reader may compare his 
version of such of the following passages as are included in it with mine. 

2 The word here rendered is smaddishtmjah. In his explanation of this pas- 
sage Sayana considers it to mean pram8tathmjmiam'addhadiddna7}gayui%ahi 
i,e* “ possessing the approved constituents of a gift, viz., generosity, faith,” etc. 
It occurs in three other texts, viz., in hi, 45, 5, as an epithet of' Indra, where 
Sayana takes it to signify Madravu/epaj ‘^ speaking auspicious words in vi. 63, 
9, -where he takes it as — prmasta^darsandn^ approved look and in x, 62, 9, 
Prof. Aufrecht considers the word to mean “strong,” “robust,” a sense which 
suits tlie context of in. 45, 6 (where it cannot possibly hear the interpretation 
assigned by Sayana on vii. 18, 23), and apparently also that of x. 62, 9. From 
the etymology (apparently smat for sumat^ “good” or “well,” and dishti^ “plea- 
sure” or “good luck”) one would suppose it ought to mean “blessed” or 
“fortunate,” a sense which might also suit the context of hi. 45, 5, 

3 Toham tokuya. The sense is obscure. 
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ing passages refer to the females of btills or liorses is made 
likely by comparing viik 57, 17, wMeh will be quoted below. 
In Tiii. 46, 37, however, reference is distinctly made to tlie 
gift of a . 

Yiii. 3, 21. ^^(TIle horse?) which Iiidra, the Maruts, and 
Pakasthi^man, the son of Kiirayana, gave to mo, the 
most brilliant of all, like (the sun) careering in the sky. 
22. Pakasth^man gaye me a tawny (horse) well broken in, 
and filling his traces, an indication of riches. 23. Like to 
which other ten swift steeds also bear the yoke, like those 
which carried the son of Tugra to his home. 24. Soul, food, 
body, raiment, the giyer of vigour, and ornament — (all this 
Pakasthlman is). I celebrate him as the fourth liberal be- 
stower of a tawny horse.’^ 

yiii. 4, 19. We have celebrated among the Turvasus the 
profuse riches, consisting of hundreds of horses (bestowed) at 
the festivals of Kuranga, at the distributions made by this 
powerful and fortunate king. 20. After sixty thousand pure 
cows,^ I, a rishi, have driven away herds of cattle obtained 
by the Priyainedhas with faces upturned to heaven, through 
the prayers of the sacrificing son of Kanva. 21. Even the 
trees® rejoiced at my arrival, (exclaiming), ^ they have obtained i 
cows in abundance, they have obtained horses in abundance.^ ” ^ 
viii. 5, 37. ^^May ye, Asvins, take notice of my new gifts, 
how Kasu, of the race of Chedi, has bestowed on me a 
hundred camels and ten thousand kine. 38. The people are 
prostrate beneath the feet of the descendant of Chedi, and the . 
men about him are but leather- workers (before him), who 
presented to me ten kings brilliant as gold. 39. Let no one 
try to walk in the path which these Ohedis tread. Wo sage 
is regarded as a more bountiful man (than this prince.’^ ^ 
viii. 6, 46, I have received a hundred from Tirindara, a 

^ Sayana explains mrmajum as niJmsJiena ^uddMnaf^ gavam. Eotli loaves tlie 
word imexplained ; and Prof. Anfreckt suggests garments/' as perhaps 

the true reading, 

2 Compare Psalm xcvi. 12. 

® This verse is translated in Benfey's Glossary in the SEma-veda, s.i?. m»lm* 

^ Or, ‘‘ No one, (as) the sage expects, will (prove to be) a more munificent 
person.*' 

VOL. ir. — [new semes.] 
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thousand from Parsu, the riches of the TMvas. 47. They 
gave three hundred horses, ten thousand cows, to Saman the 
Pajra. 48. The exalted prince overpassed the sky, giving a 
yoke of four camels ; he (overpassed) the Tddva tribe by his 
renown.^^ 

viii. 19, 36. “Trasadasyu, son of Purukutsa, the bountiful 
lord, the patron of the virtuous, gave me fifty females (cows 
or mares) 37, And while I was travelling .... at the 
ford of the Suvastu, Syava, the wealthy lord of the Diyas (or 
of gifts) brought three seventies/’ 

viii. 21, 17. Was it Indra who gave to me, the worshipper, 
all this wealth ? or was it the blessed Sarasvati who gave this 
riches, or was it thou, Chitra? 18. Eng Ohitra and other 
kings who (dwell) along the Sarasvati, diffused himself (over 
us) like Parjanya, in a shower, bestowing a thousand and tens 
of thousands.” 

viii. 24, 29. ^‘May the gift of Ifarya reach the Vyasnas, 
offerers of Soma-libations, together with abundant wealth, 
in hundreds and thousands. 30. If any one, sacrificing, 
enquire of thee (o Ushas), wheresoever thou art engaged, 
where (he is), reply, ‘This Yala dwells remote on the banks 
of the Gromati/” ^ 

viii. 46, 21. “Let the ungodly man come forward^ who has 
received as large a present as this which Vasa, the son of 
Asva, has received at the break of to-day’s dawn from the 
Prthusravas, the son of Kanita. 22. I have received the 
sixty thousand and ten thousand (appropriated to) the son of 
Asva, two thousand camels, ten hundreds of brown (mares), 
ten of (mares) with three ruddy spots, and texi thousand 
cows. 23, 24. Ten brown, impetuous, irresistible, swift, 
overbearing steeds of the bountiful Prthusravas, son of 
Kanita, cause the circumference of the chariot wheel to 
whirl round. Bestowing a golden chariot, he has shewn him- 
self a most bountiful sage, and acquired the most extended 
renown 30. As oxen approach the herd, so they 

^ See in note above the remarks on vii. 18, 22. 

2 Compare the similar expressions in B.V. v. 61, 19. 

® This challenge seems to mean that no ungodly man had received such gifts. 
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draw near to me, 31. Then wlien he had called for a hundred 
camels from amongst the grazing herd, and two thousand 
among the white cattle, 32. I, the sage, received a hundred 
from the Basa^ Balbhtha, the deliverer. These men of thine, 
Q Vayu, protected hy Indra, rejoice ; protected by the gods, 
they rejoice. 33. Then that large woman is led away, 
covered with jewels, towards Vasa, son of Asva/^ 

viii. 54, 10. ^^May the opulent prince, who bestows on me 
specHed cows with golden housings, never perish, o gods. 
12. Over and above the thousand speckled cows, I received a 
bright, large, broad, shining piece of gold. 13. Men have 
exalted to the gods the renown of the grandson of Durgaha,'-^ 
who was bountiful to me in (bestowing) a thousand (cows).'’' 

viii. 57, 14.^ ^^ Near me stand six men in pairs, in the ex- 
hilaration of the Soma juice, bestowing delightful gifts. 
15. Of Indrota I received two brown horses, from the son of 
Rksha two tawny, and from the son of Asvamedha two 
ruddy horses. 16. From the son of Atithigva (I received) 
horses with a beautiful car, from the son of Rksha horses 
with beautiful reins, and from the son of Asvamedha horses 
of beautiful form. 17. Along with Phtakratu, I obtained 
six horses with mares^ from Indrota, the son of Atithigva. 
18. Among these brown horses was perceived a bay mare 
with a stallion, and with beautiful reins and a whip. 19. 
May no mortal, however desirous of reviling, fasten any fault 
upon you, o ye possessors of food.’' 

X. 33, 4. a rishi, have solicited Idng Kurusravana, 
descendant of Trasadusyu, the most bountiful of sages. 6. 
Let me celebrate, at the (sacrifice), attended with a thousand 
gifts, (that prince) whose three tawny mares convey me excel- 
lently in a tiar. 6. Of which father of Upamasravas, the 
agreeable words were like a pleasant field to him who uttered 
them. 7. Attend, o IJpamasravas, son (of Kurusravana), and 
grandson of Mitratithi — am the encomiast of thy father. 

^ Eotli, s.v, dasa^ conjectures that instead oi d&se^ the proper reading is here 
dds&n, which would alter the sense to, “ I receired a hundred slaYts from Bal- ■ 
hutha.** 

2 Langlois in loco refers for illustration of this to B.V. iv. 42, 8. 

3 Sayana here understands vadhumaial^^ of mares, mdavdhhia tadvatah. 
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8. If I liad power over the immortals^or over m my 
magBificent (patron) should still be aHve. 9. The man even 
of a hundred years lives not beyond the period ordained by 
the gods so hath (everything) continually revolved/^ 

X. 62, 6. The Virhpas, who sprang from Agni, from the 
sty, Havagva, and Dasagva, who perfectly possesses the 
character of an Angiras, is elevated to the gods, 7. The 
sages (princes) in concert with Indra lavished a herd of cows 
and of horses. Men have exalted to the gods'^ the renown of 
me, Ashtakarni, who bestowed a thousand. 8. Let this man^ 
now multiply ; may he shoot up like a sprout, he who at once 
^ lavishes a thousand hundred horses for a gift. 9. No one equals 
him, as no one succeeds in grasping the summit of the sky.^ 
The largesses of the son of Savarna have been diffused as 
widely as the sea. 10. Yadu and Turva gave two robust bond- 
f men to serve (me) with abundance of Idne. 11, Let not this 
man, the leader of the people, who lavishes thousands, suffer 
calamity. Let his largesses go on vying with the sun. May 
the gods prolong the life of the son of Savarna, from whom 
we, without fatiguing labour [or without cessation], have re- 
ceived food.^^ 

X. 93, 14. have spoken this (in praise) of Duhsima, 
Prthavana, Vena, and E9,ma, — a god among the magnificent, 
— who, having yoked five hundred (horses) for our benefit, — « 
their (liberality) became renowned by (this) course. 15. Over 
and above this, Tanva straightway assigned, PS^rthya- straight- 
way assigned, Mayava straightway assigned (to us) here 
seventy-seven.” 

If we consider that the various texts which have just been 
quoted are the productions of the class whose pretensions 
they represent and whose dignity they exalt, and further, if 
we take into account the indications, supplied by various 

^ Compare B.y. viii. 28, 4 : As tte gods desire so it comes to pass ; no one- 
no mortal, however hostile— can hinder that (will) of theirs.** 

* Compare viii. 54, 12, above. 

® In my article on “ Mann, the progenitor of the Aryan Indians,** Jour. E. A. S., 
XX, p. 416, note, I translated this, word manu as a proper name, perhaps wrongly. 

* Comp. S. P. Br, xxii. 5, 4, 14: ‘‘ Neither former nor later men of the five 
races have reached this great work of Bharata (performed) to-day, as no mortal 
has reached the sky with his arms,** 
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otter passages wMcli' 1 shatt cite- Mow, 'of indifference to 
tte gods and to tteir ministers manifested by the other sec- 
tions of : the /community, we may think it. necessary to make 
some deduction from the impression which we had at first 
received . of the estimation in - which the priestly order was 
held at the time when the hymns of the Eigveda were com- 
posed. But after every such allowance has been made, it 
will remain certain that the Irahmm^ whether we look upon 
him as a sage and poet, or as an officiating priest, or in both 
capacities, was regarded with respect and reverence, and even 
that his presence was considered an important condition of 
the efficacy of the ceremonial Thus, in i. 164, 35, the priest 
is described as ^^the highest heaven of speech;’’ in x. 107, 6, 
a liberal patron is called a rishi and a priest, as epithets ex- 
pressive of the greatest eulogy; in x. 125, 5, the goddess 
VIch is said to make the man who is the object of her special 
affection a priest and a rishi; in vi. 45, 7 ; vii. 7, 5; viii. 16, 
7 ; and ix. 96, 6, the tenn ^‘priest” is applied honorifically 
to the gods Indra, Agni, and Soma ; in iv. 50, 8, 9, great 
prosperity is declared to attend the prince by whom a priest 
is employed, honoured, and succoured ; and in hi. 53, 9, 12 ; 
V. 2, 6 ; vii. 33, 2, 3, 6 ; and vii. 83, 4, the highest efficacy 
is ascribed to the intervention and intercession of priests. 

Again, although the commendations which are passed in 
the hymns on liberality to priests have been composed by in- 
terested parties, and though the value of the presents bestowed 
has no doubt been enormously exaggerated, there is no reason 
to doubt that the ministers of public worship, who possessed 
the gift of expression and of poetry, who were the deposi- 
taries of all sacred science, and who were regarded as the 
channels of access to the gods, would be largely rewarded 
and honoured.^ 

^ It is to be observed that* in these eulogies of liberality, mention is nowhere 
made of Brahmans as the recix)ients of the gifts. In two places, viii. 4, 20, and 
X. 33, 4, a rishi is mentioned as the receiver. In later works, such as the pata- 
patha Brahmana, on the contrary, the presents are distinctly connected with 
Brahmans. Thns it is said in that work, ii. 2, 2, 6 : Two kinds of gods are 
gods, viz., the gods (proper), whilst those Brdhmans who have the Yedic tradition, 
and are learned, are the human gods. The worship i^ajnd) of these is divided into 
two kinds. Oblations constitute the worship offered to the gods, and presents 
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It is further clear, from some of the texts quoted above (ii. 
1, 2; iv. 9, 8; x. 52, 2), as well as i. 162, 5, and from the 
contents of hymns ii. 36 ; ii 37 ; ii. 43 ; and x. 124, 1,^ that 
in the later part of the Tedic era, to which these productions 
are probably to be assigned, the ceremonial of worship had 
become highly developed and complicated, and that different 
classes of priests were required for its proper celebration.^ It 
is manifest that considerable skill must have been required 
for the due performance of these several functions ; and as 
such skill could only be acquired by early instruction and by 
practice, there can be little doubt that the priesthood must at 
that period have become a regular profession.^ The distinc- 
tion of king or noble and priest appears to be recognized in 
i 108, 7, as well as in iv. 50, 8, 9 ; whilst in v. 47, 7, 14, a 
similar distinction is made between king and rishi; and it is 
noticeable that the verse, in other respects nearly identical, 
with which the 36th and 37th hymns of the eighth mandala 
respectively conclude, ends in the one hymn with the words, 
^^Thou alone, Indra, didst deliver Trasadasyu in the conflict 
of men, magnifying prayers’’ {brakmdni vardha^an) ; whilst 
in the other the last words are, “magnifying (royal) powers” 
{kskattrdni mrdka^an), as if the former contained a reference 
to the functions of the priest, and the latter to those of the 
prince. 

While, however, there thus appears to be every reason 
for supposing that towards the close of the Yedic period the 
priesthood had become a profession, the texts which have 
been quoted, with the exception of one (x, 90, 12) which will 

{daJcMid) that olfcred to the human gods, the Brahmans, who possess the Yedic 
tradition, and are learned. It is with oblations that a man gratifies the gods, and 
with presents that he Ratifies the human gods, the Brahmans, who possess the 
Yedic tradition, and are learned. Both these two kinds of gods, when gratified, place 
him in a state of happiness’* {sudhd^dm) ; (or ‘^convey Mm to the heavenly world,” 
as the expression is varied in the parallel passage of the same work, iv. S, 4, 4.) 

^ See also i. 94, 6, where it is said: *‘Thou (Agni) art an adhmryu^ and the 
earliest hotri^ a prasdstri, a potri, and by nature a puroMta. Knowing all the 
priestly functions i&rtmjyd) wise, thou nonrishest ns,” etc. 

^ See Prof. Miiller’s remarks on this subject, Anc. Sansk.Lit., pp. 485 ff.; and 
Br. Hang’s somewhat different view of the same matter in Ms Introd. to Ait. Br., 
pp. 11 ff. 

3 In regard to the great importance and influence of the priests, see MiiHer’s 
Anc. Sansk. Lit., pp. 485 ff, , 
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be fnrtber adverted to below, do mot contain anything which 
necessarily implies that the priests formed an exclusive caste, 
or, at least, a caste separated from all other by insurmountable 
barriers, as in later times J There is a wide difference be- 
tween a profession, or even a hereditary order, and a caste in 
the fully developed Brahmanical sense. Even in countries 
where the dignity and exclusive prerogatives of the priest- 
hood are most fully recognized (as in Eoman Catholic Europe), 
the clergy form only a profession, and their ranks may be re- 
cruited from all sections of the community. So, too, is it in 
most countries, even with a hereditary nohilitj^ Plebeians 
may be ennobled at the will of the sovereign. There is, 
therefore, no difficulty in supposing that in the Vedic era the 
Indian priesthood — even if we suppose its members to have 
been for the most part sprung from priestly families — may 
have often admitted aspirants to the sacerdotal character from 
other classes of their countrymen. Even the employment of 
the words brdhmana and rdjanya in the Eig-veda does not 
disprove this. The former word, derived from brahman^ 

priest,^’ signifies, as already intimated, nothing further than 
the son or descendant of a priest (the word brahmaputray 
^^son of a priest, is, as we have seen, actually used in one 
text), — just as the latter {rdjanya) means nothing more than 
the descendant of a king or chief {rdjan). ^ 

The paucity of the texts (and those, too, probably of a 
date comparatively recent) in which the word brdhmana 

^ Br. Haug, in his tract on the Origin of Brahmanism,^" p. 5, thus states his 
views on this question : It has been of late asserted that the original parts of 
the Yedas do not know the system of caste. But this conclusion was prematurely 
arrived at without sufficiently weighing the evidence. It is true the caste system 
is not to be found in such a developed state, the duties enjoined to the several 
eastes are not so clearly defined as in the Law Books and l%ranas. But never- 
theless the system is already known in the earlier parts of the Yedas, or rather 
presupposed. The barriers only were not quite so insurmountable as in later 
times.’" This view* he supports by a reference to the Zend Avesta, from which he 
deduces the conclusion that the people had been divided into three classes even 
before the separation of the Indian from the Iranian Aryans, and adds : “ From 
all we know, the real origin of caste appears to go hack to a time anterior to the 
composition of the Yedic hymns, though its development into a regular system 
with insurmountable harriers can he referred only to the latest period of the Yedic 
times.” As thus stated, the difference between Br. Hang and other European 
scholars is one of degree and age, not of principle, for none of them assert any 
distinction of race, or congenital difference, between the cast^ or classes. 
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occurs, wBeu contrasted with the large nuinber of those in 
which is found, seems to prove conclusively that 

the former word was hut little used in the earlier part of the 
Vedic era, and only came into common use towards its close. 
In some of these passages (as in vii. 103, 1, 7, 8 ; x. 88, 19) 
the Brilhman is merely alluded to as a priest, and in vii. 103, 
the comparison of frogs to Brahmans may seem even to imply 
a want of respect for the latter and their office.^ In other 
places (i. 164, 45, and x. 71, 8, 9) a distinction appears to he 
drawn between intelligent and unintelligent Brahmans, be- 
tween such as were thoughtful and others who were mere 
mechanical instruments in carrying on the ceremonial of 
worship,^ vdiich, however, certainly points to the existence of 
a sacerdotal class. In another passage (x. 97, 22) the im- 
portance of a Brahman to the proper performance of religious 
rites appears to he clearly expressed. In x. 109, where the 
words brahman {passim) and bi4hmana (in v. 4) seem to he 
used interchangeably— the inviolability of Brahmans^ wives, 
the peril of interfering with them, and the blessing attendant 
; on reparation for any outrage committed against them, are 
referred to in such a way as to shew at once the loftiness of 
the claims set up hy the Brahmans on their own behalf, and 
to prove that these pretensions were frequently disregarded 
hy the nobles. In x. 16, 6, the Brahmans are spoken of as 
inspired by Soma, and in vi. 75, 10, the manes of earlier 
Brahmans are reckoned among those divine beings who have 
power to protect the suppliant. But in none of these texts 
is any reference made to the Brahmans constituting an exclu- 
sive caste or race, descended from an ancestor distinct from 
those of the other classes of their countrymen. In fact, it is 
proved by one of the additions (cited above) which have been 
made in the Atharva-veda (v. 17, 8f.) to one of the hymns 
just referred to (x. 10, 9), that, even at that later period when 
that addition was made. Brahmans had but little regard to 
the purity of the sacerdotal blood, as they did not intermarry 

1 See Muller’s remarks on tMs hymn in Ms Anc. Sansk. Lit., p. 494. 

3 In E.V. viii. 50, 9, it is said : “ Whetlier an unwise or a wise man, 0 Indra, 
has offered to thee a hymn, he has gladdened (thee) through his devotion to thee.” 
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witli women of tlieir own order only, or even witli women 
who had previously lived single, but were in the habit of 
forming unions with the widows of Bajanyas or Taisyas,^ if 
they did not even take possession of the wives of such men 
while they were alive.^ Even if we suppose these women to 
have belonged to priestly families, this w^ould only show that 
it was no uncommon thing for females of that class to he 
married to Eajaiiyas or Yaxsyas — a fact w^hich would, of 
course, imply that the caste system was either quite uu- 
known, or only beginning to he introduced among the 
Indians of the earlier Vedie age. That, agreeably to ancient 
tradition, Brahmans intermarried with Eajanya women at 
the period in question, is also distinctly shewn by the story 
of the Eishi Ghyavana and Sukany^, daughter of king 
Saryata, narrated in the Satapatha Brahmana, and quoted in 
my former paper, Contributions to a Enowledge of Vedie 
Mythology,’’ Eo. ii., pp. 11 ff. See also the stories of the 

1 Tliat tlie remarriage of women was customary among the Hindus of those 
days is also shewn by A.Y,, ix. o, 27 f., quoted in my former paper on Yama, p. 299 

^ This latter supposition derives a certain support from the einplui&is with which 
the two verses in question (A.V. v. 17, 8, 9) assert that the Brrihman was the only 
true husband. 'Whciico, it may be asked, the necessity for this strong and re- 
peated asseveration, if the llajanya and Vai§ya husbands were not still alive, and 
prepared to claim the restoration of their wives? The verses are, however, 
explicable without this supposition. 

It is to he observed, however, that no mention is here made of Sudras as a class 
with which Brahmans intermarried. Sudras were not Aryas, like the three upper 
classes. This distinction is not recognised in the following verse of the A.V. xix. 
62, 1 : Make me dear to gods, dear to princes, dear to every one who beholds me, 
both to Sudra and to Arya/^ (Unless we are to suppose that both here and in 
xix, 32, 8 , anja~ii Vaisya, and not cir^a^ is the word.) In Satapatha Brahmana, 
Ivunva Rakha (Adlivara Eanda, i, 0), the same thing is clearly stated in these 
words, for a copy of which I am indeoted to Professor Miiller: — Tan na sarvaeva 
p'apadycta na hi devah sarvenaiva mnguchhante { drya em hrdknumo vd kshattriyo 
im vai^yo vd te hi yajniydh [ no eva sarvmiaiva samvadata na hi devdk sarvenaiva 
sammdanie dryenaiva brdhmanena vd kshattriyena vd vmsyena vd te hi yajniydh | 
yady enam sudrena samvddo vindet ittham enmn nicJiakshva^* tty amjmn hruydd 
esha dikshiiasyopachdrah. “Every one cannot obtain this (for the gods do not 
associate with every man), but only an Arya, a Brahman, or a Kshattriya, or a 
Vaisya, for these can sacrifice. Kor should one talk with every body (for the gods 
do not talk with every body), but only with an Arya, a Brahman, or a EshatMya, 
or a Vaisya, for these can sacrifice. If any one have occasion to speak to a ^udra, 
let him say to another person, ‘ Tell this man so and so/ This is the rule for an 
initiated man.“ 

111 the corresponding passage of the M^dhyandina Sakhii (p. 224 of WeheUs 
Edition) this passage is differently recorded. 

From Maiiu (ix. 149-157 ; x. 7ff.) it is clear that Brahmans intermarried with 
Sildra women, though the offspring of these marriages were degraded. 
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Eishi Syavasva, who married the daughter of king Eathaviti, 
as told by the commentator on Eig-Teda, ¥. 61, and giyen ia 
Prof. Wilson^s translation, voL iii. p. 344. 

We have, howeyer, still to consider the single text of the 
Eig-yeda, x. 90, 11, 12, which seems at first sight to prove 
the existence of a belief in the separate creation of the four 
castes at the time when it was composed. A careful examina- 
tion of the context in which these verses are found/ or even 
of the verses themselves, will, however, I think, lead to the 
conclusion that the representation is allegorical, and implies 
no opinion regarding the literal origination of the four 
classes. It is not even said that the Brahman was produced 
from the mouth, the Eajanya from the arms, or the Vaisya 
from the thighs of Purusha; but that these classes formed 
respectively those members of his body. It is the SMra 
alone who is asserted to have sprung from the part of the 
body with which he is associated-— 'the feet. 

It is further to be noticed that as this hymn probably be- 
longs to the close of the Vedic age, no conclusion can, on any 
interpretation of its meaning, be drawn from it in regard to the 
opinion regarding the different classes which prevailed in the 
earlier portion of that era. Dr. Haug, it is true, denies that 
the hymn is comparatively modem. He thinks that there is 
no sufficient evidence to prove this, but that, ^'on the contrary, 
reasons might be alleged to shew that it is even old.’^ He is 
of opinion that the hymn had been used at human sacrifices, 
which he considers to have been customary in the earliest 
Vedic period, though they were afterwards abandoned as 
revolting to human feelings Origin of Brahmanism, p. 5). 
Notwithstanding what is here urged by Dr. Haug, I cannot 
help agreeing with the opinion stated by other scholars, such 
as Colebrooko (Essays, i. 309, note ; or p. 197 of Williams and 
Norgate’s edition) and Max Muller (Ancient Sansk. Lit.? 
p. 570 f.), that this hymn is of a later date than the great 
bulk of the collection in which it is found. As compared 

^ The entire hymn is translated in my paper on the Progress of the Vedic 
Eeligion, pp. 353 ff., and also in ** Sanskrit Texts,” yoI. i, pp. 6 ff., where some 
remarks are made on it. 
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with by far the larger part of the hymns, it has every 
character of modernness both in its diction and ideas. 

It is not denied that the hymns which we find in the Eig- 
veda collection are of very different periods. They them- 
selves speak of newer and older hymns. So many as a thou- 
sand compositions of this sort could scarcely have been pro- 
duced within a very short space of time, and there is no rea- 
son to imagine that the literary activity of the ancient Hindus 
wns confined to the age immediately preceding the collection 
of the hymns. But if we are to recognize any difference of 
age, what hymns can we more reasonably suppose to be the 
oldest than those which are at once archaic in language and 
style, and naive and simple in the character of their concep- 
tions; and on the other hand, what compositions can more 
properly he set down as the most recent than those which 
manifest an advance in speculative ideas, while their language 
approaches to the modern Sanskrit ? These latter conditions 
seem to he fulfilled in the Purusha Sukta, as well as in 
hymns x. 71; x. 72; x. 81; x. 82 ; x. 121; and x. 129. 
The pantheistic character of the opening parts of the Purusha 
Sukta alone would suffice to demonstrate its comparatively 
recent date* 

That even the legendary genealogies of the Puranas fre- 
quently assign to members of the four so-called castes a 
common origin, has been shown in my Sanskrit Texts, voL i. 
chap. ii. : and for the evidence discoverable, both in the Eig- 
veda itself and in the epic poems and Puranas, that hymns were 
composed, and sacerdotal functions exercised, by persons who 
in later ages were called E%‘anyas or Kshattriyas, as well as 
by Brahmans, I may refer to the same volume, pp. 86-151 
where the stories of Visvamitra and Devapi are told. 

In later times, when none but Brahman priests were known, , 
it seemed to be an unaccountable, and — as contradicting the ■ 
exclusive sacerdotal pretensions of the Brahmans — an incon- j 
venient circumstance, that priestly functions should have heenf 
recorded as exercised by Eajanyas; and it therefore became- 
necessary to explain away the historical facts, by inventing 
miraculous legends to make it appear that these men of the royal 
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order Had been in reality transformed into Bralinians, as tHe 
reward of tbeir superbiiman merits and austerities (see Sanskrit 
Texts, Yol. i., pp. 95 ff., 148 £). THe yery existence, How- 
eyer, of sneh a word as rdjarsM, or royal risHi,’’ proves that 
Indian tradition recognized as risHis or autHors of Tedic Hymns 
persons wHo Had belonged to R^janya families, A number of 
sucH are named (tHougH witHout the epithet of r4;Ars/ai) in tlie 
Anukramanika or index to the Eig-veda; but Sayana, who 
quotes that old document, gives them this title. Thus, in the 
introduction to Hymn i. 100, He says: ‘‘Rjr%va and others, 
sons of VrsHagir, in all five rajarsHis, saw this Hymn in a 
bodily form (sadekam %uktam daclrsuh). Hence they are its 
risHis (or seers). The 17tH verse of this Hymn is as follows: 
^‘THis Hymn the VlirsHlgiras, Rjrisva, with his attendants 
AmvarlsHa, SaHadeva, BHayamana, and SuradHas, utter to 
thee, the vigorous, o In dra, as their Homage ; ” on which 
Sayana repeats the remark that these persons were rijarshis. 
AmbarisHa is also said to be the risHi of ix. 98. Again, 

Trasadasyu, son of Purulaitsa, a RajarsHi,” is said by 
Sdyana on R.V. iv. 42, to be the risHi of that hymn. In the 
9tH verse Trasadasyu is thus mentioned : Purukutsanx wor- 
shipped yon, 0 Indra and Yaruna, with salutations and obei- 
sances; then ye gave her king Trasadasyu, a slayer of 
enemies, a demigod.” Similarly Sayana says on v. 27 : 
^‘Tryaruna son of Trivrshna, Trasadasyu son of Purukutsa, 
and Asvamedha son of Bharata, these three kings conjoined, 
are the rishis of this hymn; or Atri is the rishi,” As the 
hymn is spoken by a fourth pei'son, in praise of the liberality 
. of these kings, it is clear they cannot well be its authors. How- 
ever, the Hindu tradition of their being so, is good proof that 
kings could, in conformity with ancient opinion, be rishis. 
Trasadasyu and Trayaruna are also mentioned as the rishis 
of ix. 110.^ The rishis of iv. 43 and iv, 44 are declared by 
Sayana, and by the Anukramanika, to be Purumilha, and Aja- 
milha, sons or descendants of Suhotra. Though these persons 

^ In the Yishnn Pur^a, Trayylruna, Pnshkarin, and Eapi are said to have been 
sons of Urukshaya, and the last of them to haye become a Brahman. In the 
Matsya P., Trayyaruni, Pnshkararnni, and Kapi are said to haye aE become 
Brdhmans. (Wiison, V. P., p. 451, and note.) 
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are not said by eitter of tbese authorities to be kings, yet in the 
Tishnu Parana they are mentioned as being of royal race, and 
as grandsons of Sahotra, and according to the Bhagavata P. 
a tribe of BrMimans is said to haTe been descended from the 
son of Ajamtlha. In the sixth verse of iv, 44, the descend- 
ants of Ajamilha are said to have come to the worship of the 
Asvins. The following hymns are said by tradition to have 
had the following kings for their rishis, viz, : x. 9, Sindhu- 
dwipa, son of Ambarisha (or Trisiras, son of Tvashtr) ; x. 75, 
Sindhnkshit, son of Priyamedha ; x. 133, Sndas, son of Pija- 
vana ; x. 134, Mandhatr, son of Yuvanlsva; x. 179, Sibi, 
son of IJsinara, Pratardana, son of Divodasa and king of Kasi, 
and Yasumanas, son of Eohidasva ; and x* 148 is declared to 
have bad Prthi Yainya as its risbi. In the fifth verse of 
that hymn it is said : Hear, o heroic Indra, the invocation 
of Prthi ; and thou art praised hy the hymns of Yenya/^ In 
viii. 9, 10, also, Prthi Yainya is mentioned among rishis : 
‘^Y^hatever invocation Kakshivat has made to you, or the 
rishi Yyasva, or Dirghatamas, or Prthi, son of Yena, in the 
places of sacrifice, take notice of that, o Asvins/' Here 
SS-yaiia refers to Prthi as the “ royal rishi of that name/' ^ 

I have observed above that the contents of E.Y. x. 109 
not only display the high pretensions of the priestly order, 
but also indicate clearly that those pretensions were often dis- 
regarded by the ruling class. In fact, the hymns of the Rig- 
veda contain numerous references to persons, apparently of 
different descriptions, who were either hostile or indifferent to 
the system of religious worship which the rishis professed 
and inculcated. We find there a long list of condemnatory 
epithets applied to these persons, such as adem, adezayii, 
anindra, abrakma% ayajvaUy anyavrata^ apazrata, 

adrata^ devanid^ brahmadvuh, etc., etc. ; “ godless," 

''destitute of Indra," "without devotion," "unsacrificing," 
"following other rites," " averse to religious rites, or to law," 
"without rites, or lawless," "revilersof the gods," "haters of 

^ Eren females are said to be authors of hymns or parts of hymns, as RomasS, 

daughter of Brhaspati, an utterer of hymns” (i* 126), LopamudrS. (i. 179, 1), 
and YsvaT^r^ of the family of Atri (v. 28), 
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doYOtion/’ etc. (i. 33, 3, 4 ; i. 51, 8, 9 ; i. 101, 2, 4 ; i. 121, 13; 

i. 131, 4 ; i. 132, 4 ; i. 147, 2 ; i. 150, 2 ; i. 174, 8 ; i 175, 3 ; 

ii. 12, 10; ii. 23, 4, 8, 12; ii 26, 1 ; iii. 30, 17; iii, 31, 9; 
iiL 34, 9; iv. 16, 9; v. 2, 9, 10 ; t, 20, 2 ; v. 42, 9, 10; 
yi. 14, 3 ; vi. 49, 15 ; yi. 52, 2, 3 ; yi. 61, 3 ; yi. 67, 9 ; yii. 6, 3 ; 
vii. 61, 4; yii. 83, 7; yii. 93, 5; yiii. 31, 15 ff. ; yiii. 45, 23; yiii. 
51, 12 ; yiii. 53, 1 ; yiii. 59, 7, 10, 11 ; ix. 41, 2 ; ix. 63, 24; 
ix. 73, 5, 8; x. 22, 7f. ; x. 27, Iff.; x. 36, 9; x. 38, 3; x. 
42, 4; X. 49, 1 ; x. 160, 4 ; x. 182, 3.) In most of these pas- 
sages, no doubt, the epithets in question are connected with 
the words JDasa or Dasyu, which — whether we understand 
them of barbarous aboriginal races, then partially occnpjnng 
the Punjab, or of the evil spirits with which the darkness 
was peopled by the lively imagination of the early Indians — 
certainly did not ordinarily designate tribes of Aryan descent. 
But there are other texts containing denunciations of religious 
hostility or indifference, where no express reference is made 
to Dasyus, which may with more or less probability be under- 
stood of members of the Aryan community. Such are the 
follomng — 

i. 84, 7. Indra, who alone distributes riches to the sacri- 
ficing mortal, is lord and irresistible. 7. When will Indra 
crush the illiberal {ar&dhasam) man like a bush with his 
foot ? when will he hear our hymns ? 

i. 101, 4. Indra, who is the slayer of him, however 
. strong, who offers no libations.^^ 

i. 122, 9. ‘‘The hostile man, the malicious enemy, who 
pours out no libations to you, o Mitra and Yaruna, plants 
fever in his own heart, when the pious man has by his offer- 
ings obtained (your blessing). 

i. 124, 10. “ Wake, o magnificent Dawn (IJshas), the men 
who present offerings; let the thoughtless niggards {panayahf 
sleep.” (Comp. iv. 51, 3.) 

1. 125, 7. “ Let not the liberal suffer evil or calamity ; let 
not devout sages decay ; let them have some farther term ; 
let griefs befall the illiberal {aprmntam).^^ 


^ Tills sense of the -word is con&med by i. 33, 3, where the rishi says to Indra, 
ma pai^ir hhur asmad adhip ** Be not niggardly towards ns.” 
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i 147, 2. “One man {piyati)^ whilst another 

praises, thee. Reverent, I adore thy manifestation, o Agiii/" 

i. 176, 4. “ Slay every one who offers no oblations — though 
difficult to destroy^ — ‘Who is displeasing to thee. Give us his 
wealth; the, sage expectsit.’^' 

i. 182, 3. “ What do ye here, o powerful (Asvins) ? Why 
do ye sit in the house of any man who offers no sacrifice, and 
yet is honoured? Assail, wear away the breath of the 
niggard {paner asum)^ and create light for the sage who 
desires to praise you.’^ 

i. 190, 6. “Those persons who, flourishing, but wicked, 
regarding thee, o god, as a feeble being, depend upon thee 
who art gracious — thou bestowest nothing desirable upon the 
malignant, thou, o Brhaspati, avengest thyself on the scorner 
[piyaTum)P 

ii. 23, 4. “ By thy wise leadings thou guidest and pro- 
tectest the man who worships thee: no calamity can assail 
him who hates devotion {brahma-d^mhah)^ and the queller of 
his wrath : this, o Brhaspati, is thy great glory/^ 

ii. 26, 1. ‘'^The upright worshipper shall slay those who 
seek to slay (him) ; the godly shall overcome the ungodly ; 
the religious shall slay in battle even him who is hard to 
conquer ; the sacrificer shall divide the spoils of the unsacri- / 
ficing.” 

iv. 24, 2. “In battle Indra bestows riches upon the man; 
who offers prayers {brahmayiyate) and libations. ...... 

5. Then some men worship the mighty (Indra) ; then the 
cooker of oblations wiU present his offering of meal ; then 
Soma will abandon those who offer no libations ; then (the 
impious) wdll be fain to worship the vigorous (god)/^ 

iv. 25, 5. “Dear is the righteous man, dear to Indra is the 
man who reveres him, dear is the worshipper, dear to him is 
the offer of soma. 6. This impetuous and heroic Indra re- 
gards as peculiarly his own the cooked oblation of the devout 
soma-offerer ; he is not the relation, or friend, or kinsman, 
of the man who offers no libations ; he destroys the prostrate 
irreligious man. 7. Indra, the soma-drinker, approves not 
1 Eotli, B.v, imderstands dunA^am to moan continually.’^ 
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friendship with tlie wealthy niggard (remU ipanina) who 
oifers no libolions. Ho deprives him of his riches, and de- 
stroys him when stripped bare, whilst he is the exclusive 
favourer of the man who offers libations and cooks offerings/' 

iv. 51, 3. “The magnificent dawns, appearing, have to-day 
aroused the liberal to the bestowal of wealth. Let the niggards 
{panayah) sleep in gloom, and the regardless in the midst of 
darkness.'^ (Compare i. 124, 10.) 

V. 84, 3 (—ISiirukta vL 19). “Whoever offers soma-liba- 
tions to Indra, either in sunshine or darkness, becomes 
glorious- The mighty god drives away the ostentatious; 
the opulent god (drives away) the man who decks out his 
person, and is the friend of the degraded. (Yaska adds to 
these epithets of the objects of Indra’s enmity that of ayaj- 
'one who does not worship.') o. Indra desires no 
support from five or from ten (allies) ; he consorts not with 
the man who offers no libation, however flourishing; but 
overwhelms, and at once destroys such a person, whilst he 

gives the godly man a herd of kine as his portion. 6 

The enemy of him who makes no libations, the promoter of 
him who offers libations, Indra, the terrible subduer of all, 
the lord, brings the Dasa into subjection. 7. He gathers 
together the goods of the niggard {pmieh) to be spoiled ; he 
allots to the sacrificer wealth beneficial for men. Every one 
i who provokes his fury is deeply involved in difficulty." 

V. 42, 7. “Praise the first depositary of gems, Brhaspati, 
the bestower of riches, who is most propitious to the man 
that hymns and lauds him, who comes with abundant wealth 
to the man that invokes him. 8. Those who are attended 
by thy succours, Brhaspati, are unharmed, affluent, rich jin 
men. The possessions of those who bestow horses, cows, and 
raiment, are blest. 9. Make unblest the wealth of those who 
enjoy themselves while they do not gratify (thee) with our 
hymns.^ Drive away from the sunlight those haters of de- 
votion {brahma-dvkhah) who are averse to religious rites, 
while they increase in progeny. 10. Hasten, o Maruts, with- 

^ Or, according to Sayana, “who do not satisfy ns who are possessed of 
laudatory hymns.'* 
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out wliecls^ against the man who attends at the sacrifice of 
a Eakshas (or sinner) He who reviles the man who cele- 
brates ^■'oiir service secures but contemptible pleasures, how- 
ever much ho may sweat/ ^ 

vi. 18, 8. That lord of the virtuous by his power destroys 
Trittra (or the enemy) ; o wise Agni, offspring of the cere- 
monial, that sage whom thou in concert with the son of the 
waters prosperest with wealth, divides the spoil of the niggard 
(pcmek)J^ 

vi. 44, 11. '-Abandon us not, o vigorous god, to tlie de- 
stroyer ; let us not suffer injury whilst we live in the friend- 
ship of thee who art opulent. Thy former bounties to men 
(are knoY/n) ; slay those who offer no libations ; root out tlio 
illiberal {aprmtak)” 

vi. 52, 1. "By heaven or by earth I approve not that, nor 
by (this) sacrifice, nor by these rites.^ Let the strong moun- 
tains crush him ; let the priest {yashtd) of Atiyaja fail. 2. 
Whoever, o Mariits, regards himself as superior to us, or 
reviles our worsiiip when performed, may scorcliing calamities 
light upon him ; may the sky consume that hater of devotion 
[brahiiciHlolsham)} 3. Why, o Soma, do they call thee the 
protector of devotion, or our preserver from imprecations ? 
Why doest thou see us reviled ? Hurl thy burning bolt against 
the hater of devotion {brahma-ddshe)J^ (These verses perhaps 
refer to the struggles of rival priests. Professor Aufrecht 
renders the w-ords atiyajmya yashtd, by "he wdio tries to 
outdo us in sacrifices.’’ S^yana, who is followed by Professor 
Groldstlickor, makes atiydja the name of a rishi. Professor 
Eotli takes it to mean "very pious.”) 

vi. 53, 3. "Impel to liberality, o burning Pushan, even 

^ AchaJcrehMJi, easily, swiftly, noiselessly, suddenly. Compare tlie plinise 
Gchalcraya svadhayd varttmmmani in x. 27, 19, and nichalcrmja^ yiii. 7, 20. 

- This latter rendering of the words ya, ohaie rffh^haso dcmwiimt, is suggested 
by Professor Aulreclit. Compare the words mu> m martuya ripam rakshamne^ 
etc., viii. 49, 8, and yo tmh kasehid ririkskati raJcshmtvena martyah, etc., Tiii. 18, 
13. Sayana renders the words under consideration by “who brings Ilaksbases to 
to the sacrifice, — by irregular observances, etc., makes it demoniacal {a$ura).** 

3 The sense of this is not very clear, unless, as l^rofessor Aufrecht proposes, wo 
understand the words as an oath. 

^ This verse occurs in a modified form in the A.T, H. 12, 6, hut without any 
perceptible difference of sense. 
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the man who wnshes to give nothing. Soften^ the soul even 
of the niggard (pmiehy 4. Open np paths ■ By which we 
mav obtain food; slay onr enemies,; let oiir ^ceremonies' he. 
suecessfub o terrible god. 5. 0 wise deity, pierce the hearts 
of the niggards with a probe ; and then subject 

them to us. 6. Pierce them with a goad, o Phshan ; seek (for 
us) that which is dear to the heart of the niggard (pciiieii) ; and 
then subject them to us. 7. Penetrate and tear the hearts 
of the niggards (panhidm), o wise deity, and then subject 
them to us. 8. With that prayer-promoting probe {h^ahma^ 
ehodmm dram) which thou boldest, o burning Pushaii, pene- 
trate and tear the heart of every (such man).’’ 

vii. 83, 4. ‘^0 Indra and Varuna, unrivalled with your 
weapons, slajdng Bheda, ye preserved Sudas ; ye listened to 
the pi'ayers of these men in the battle ; the priestly office of 
the Tritsus proved efficacious. .... 6. Both invoke you, 

Indra and Varuna, for the acquisition of spoil (as) in the 
conflicts where ye protected Sudas with the Tritsus, when he 
was assailed by the ten kings. 7. Ten unsacrificing {ayajyamh) 
kings did not, o Indra and Varuna, vanquish Sudis. The 
praises of the men who partake in the sacrificial feast were 
eifectual ; the gods were present at their invocations. 8. 0 
Indra and Varuna, ye gave succour to Sudas when surrounded 
in the battle of the ten kings, where the devout white-robed 
Tritsus, with knotted hair, worshi23ped you with reverence 
and j)ra 5 ’'er.” 

[In the first verse of this hymn Indra and Varuna are said 
to have slain both the Dasa and Arya enemies of Sudas. His 
enemies were therefore in part Ary as, and the ten kings 
alluded to in the verses I have quoted were no doubt of this 
race. And yet it is to be observed that in 7 they are de- 
scribed as ayajyavah, unsacrificing.” If, therefore, this 
expression is to be taken literally, it would follow that these 
Aryan kings were not worshippers of Indra and Varuna. 
Perhaps, howe^^er, the epithet is only to be understood in a 
general way, as meaning ungodly.” If we are to take the 
indefinite word '"both” {ubhaydsah) in verse 6, as meaning 

^ Or, crusE’* {vi mmh ). 
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both the contending hosts,^! it wonldj indeed, result tliat not 
only Sudas but, also the ten kings who %vero fighting agTiinst 
him .offered supplications to the same gods; but this would 
seem to be in contradiction to the literal sense of the word 
unsacrificing in the following Terse ; and Sayaiia under- 
stands ^-hoth’l to refer to Sudls and. the Tritsus who were Ms 
helpers]. ■ 

wii. 19, 1. Who (Indra) bestows on the man who offers 
many libations the wealth of the family which does not wor- 
ship (him).’’ 

viii. 2, 18. The gods love a man who offers oblations ; they 
do not approve sleep. The active obtain delight.” (Compm e 
viii. 86, 3). 

viii. 14, 15. d^ Thou, o Indra, a drinker of soma, who art 
supreme, hast scattered and destroyed the hostile assembly 
which offers no oblations/^ 

viii. 31, 15. /^Impetuous is the chariot of the godly man, 
and he is. a hero in every battle. The saerificer who seeks to 
please the gods overcomes the man who does not sacrifice. 
16. Thou dost not perish, o sacrificer> nor thou, o offerer of 
lihations, nor thou, o godly man.” 

viii. 45, 15. Bring to us the wealth of the man who, 
being rich, but no saerificer, refuses to present offerings. . . . 
23. Let not violent fools, let not deriders insult thee. Love 
not the haters of devotion {brakmaddshah)J^ 

viii. 51, 12. Let us praise Indra truly, not falsely. Great 
destruction overtakes the man who offers no libations, 'whilst 
he who offers them has many lights.” 

viii. 53, 1. Let our hymns exhilarate thee; give us wealth, 
o Thunderer. Slay the haters of devotion {brahmaclmhafi), 
2. Crush with thy foot the niggards {panlri)^ who bestow 
nothing thou art great ; no one equals thee.” 

viii. 59, 7. 0 long-lived god, the ungodly man shall not 

obtain food 10. Thou,, Indra, lovest our rites; thou 

satiatest (? ironically) those who revile thee . .” 

Perhaps these expressions may refer to the Dasas and Dasyu, 
who are mentioned in the context. 

^ In ix. 101, 13, we find svanam arMhasm^ the dog who bestows nothing.’* 
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Yiii. 86,2. ^'Bestow, o Indm, tipoE tfe worsMpper 
offers lilatioiis and gi^es.. presents, and not, upon- the, niggard 
ipanau), the horse and cow w'hich thou possessest, as an un- 
decaying portion. 3. Let the godless man who performs no 
rites, and sleeps an incessant sleep, , destroy by his.owii: acts^ 
the wealth which sustains Mm ; sever him from it.’’ 

,x. 27, 1. ^^Tho impulse comes upon me (says Indra) to be- 
stow (blessings) on the sacrificer w’ho offers libations. I slay 
the man w^ho utters no praises, who is an enemy of truth, a 
sinner, and empty,” ^ 

X. 32, May the (worshippers) w^ho constantly bring thee 
to the sacrifices slay the boasters (or talkers) who give no 
presents” {^cagvanan arMIiasah). 

X. 38, 3. '^Whatever godless mm {adevah), whether Ddsa 
or Arya, o much-lauded Indra, seeks after us to vanquish us, 
let these enemies be easy for us to overcome ; through thee 
may w'o slay them in the conflict.” 

[This passage shows that Aryas as well as Ddsas were 
charged with being deniers of the Aryan gods (compare vii. 
83, 7) ; unless we are to consider the term godless” as em- 
ployed, as in modern times, ^ to describe persons who were 
practically, though not theoretically, unbelievers. This latter 
view is confirmed by A.V. v, 8, 3, where an enemy plotting 
against the worshipper, and employing a priest (v. o), is yet 
described as “ godless.”] 

X. 42, 4. . . Here the hero (Indra) takes for a friend the 
man who brings offerings ; he desires no friendship with the 
man who pours out no libations.” 

X. 49, 1. . . (says Indra) bestow the earliest riches on the 
man who praises me : I have made for myself a hymn wdiich 
magnifies me. I am the encourager of the man who sacrifices. 
I overwhelm in every conflict those who do not sacrifice.” 

X. 160, 4. Whoever, loving the gods, offers libations of 
soma to Indra with an ardent soul, with his whole heart, — 
Indra does not give up his kin© (to spoliation), but makes for 

^ Compare viii, 18 , 13 . 

^ “ Empty-handed,” ahhum^ as explained hy Bohtlingk and Eotli s^v. 

® in the ease of the Government Colleges in Ireland. 
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him (the soma-libation) approved and pleasing.' 4. Tiiat 
man is observed by Indra who, though rich, offers to him no 
libations of soma. Maghavat grasps him in his fist," and 
slays the haters of devotion {brakmadmsJiaft) though un- 
solicited.” 

That the wealthy man here referred to is an Aryan is 
rendered probable by the tenor of the following text, whore 
the rich man there aUuded to, after contemning Indra during 
a period of security, concludes by invoking the god when he 
has been terrified into devotion by the manifestations of his 
power and anger : 

viii. 21, 14. “ Thou takest not a rich man for thy friend. 
Drunkards contemn thee. When thou utterest a sound, and 
musterest (thy hosts), then thou art invoked as a father.”^ 

^ Prof. Aufreclit suggested that the words ‘Uhe soma libation/’ should he 
understood in this verse, and compares vii. 84, 3, and x.. 39, 2. The blessings 
which attend a devout worshipper of Indra are al«o described in vi. 28, 2 ff. 

2 See Prof. Goldstiicher’s Sanskrit Lexicon aratnL Sayana’s interpretation 
of this verse, as there quoted and translated by Prof. G., is as follows : “Indra 
manifests himself (to the pious) (the sacrificor), who, though not wealthy, odors 
him the soma libation,— -him, Indra, the wealthy, holds in his hand (lit./ 5 ^, Le. he 
protects him), after having defeated {^%ih soil, kr^hyd) his enemies; even unsolicited 
he slays the foes of the Brahmans.” I am, *1 confess, bold enough to consider 
the rendering I have given in the text as preferable to Sdyana’s in the parts where 
mine dilfers from his. His connection of the negative particle m which follows 
rexmn with that word (so as to make it — arevdn), instead of with the verb nurnii^ 
seems forced and unnatural, especially as rich men are often censured as non- 
sacriheers (as in iv. 25, 7 ; v. 34, 5 , v. 42, 9 ; viii. 45, 16). Prof. Roth con- 
jecturally interprets aratmu nirdadhdti as meaning “ he finds him out in a cor- 
ner.” Prof. Anfrecht would render, “ holds him at arm’s length, despia^s him.” 

3 Compare the following additional passages; — i. 110, 7; i. 113, 18; i. 121, 

13; i. 131, 4; i. 132, 4; i. 133, 7 ; i. 151, 7; i. 152, 2;. i. 174, 6;^Yi. 22, 8; 
vi. 23, 2, 3, 9. We read in i. 51, 8: “Distinguish between the Aryan and 
those who are Dasyus ; chastising the men wdio are destitute of lites (or lawkss), 
subject them to tlic s.‘ierificer. Be a strong supporter of thy worshipper,” etc. ; and 
in i. 130, 8 : “Indi'a preserved the sacrificing Arya in battle.” .But it does not 
follow from such texts that the Aryas are always identifiahle with the wor- 
shippers of the gods, though the two classes would generally include the same 
'•■persons.. ■ • ■ ' . ' ■ 

As the people named in the follomng verse (iii, 53, 14), the Kikatas, seem to 
have lived on the outskirts of Aryan civilization, no conclusion can he drawn from 
it in reference to the point before us. “ What are thy cows, (o Indra) doing 
among the Kikatas? (These people) neither draw (from these cows) milk to 
mix with the soma, nor do they heat the sacrificial kettle. Bring to us the wealth 
of Pramaganda (or the usurer); subject to us the degraded people.” The 
Kikatas, according to Yaska (Nir, vi. 32), are a non- Ary an race ; though he and 
Sayana give msti/cas or atheists as an alternative sense. Prof. Weber (Indische 
Studi'en, i. 186) thinks that as Kikata is an old name for Magadha or Behar, we 
may understand the word mdryija used by Ydska as meaning an Aryan tribe which 
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(See “Contributions to Vedic^Tbeogony/^etc.., p..,101, note 1.) 
In vi. 47, 16, Indra is said to be-tlie enemy of tbe prosperous 
mmi (p(l/mmtnaddt), probably an Irya who rendered Mm 
no serviced 

III two other passages we are even told that doubts 
were entertained by some-in 'regard to Indra's, existence; 
ii. 12, 5 : “ Have faith in that terrible being of whom men 
ask ' wiiere is he and declare that he is not. He destroys 

the possessions of the foe, etc 15. Thou art true, w'ho 

being irresistible, continually providest food for him who pours 
out libations and cooks oblations.’^ 

viii. 89, 3. “ Seeking food, present a hymn to Indra, a true 
hymn, if he truly exists. ‘Indra does not exist,' says some 
one ; ‘ wdio has seen him ? w^hom shall we praise ?' ‘ This is 

T, o worshipper (exclaims Indra), behold me here, I surpass 
all beings in greatness.'" 

It seems evident from the preceding texts that the pa7'cus 
deoruM ciiltor et mfrequens was by no means a rare character 
among the Aryas of the Vedic age, and that the priests found 
no little difficulty in drawing forth the liberality of their lay 
contemporaries towards themselves, and in enforcing a due 
regard to the ceremonials of devotion. It would even appear 
that the ministers of religion had to encounter a considerable 
amount of contempt and hostility from the ungodly, for such 
words as Irahmad-chli? “hater of devotion," and piyam, 

did not follow Aryan rites, but were in tbe same condition as tbe Yratyas de- 
scribed by bim in p. 33, and by I^rof. Aiifreebt at pp, 138 f. of the same Yolnme, 
wlio were admissible by a particular rite within the Brahmanical pale. From 
Atharva Veda, y. 22, 14, however, it would appear that the Magadhas were 
regarded by the water with enmity, and the people designated in the verse before 
ns as Kikatas, are described as hostile or indifferent to Aryan rites. (Sec Sanskrit 
Texts ii. 362 ff. and Wilson’s note in loco.) 

^ As however it is said^ in the same verse that Indra subdues tbe tei*rible, and 
brings forward others, it is possible that these expressions may be meant merely 
to dc(;lare Indra’s absolute control over the destinies of men, and to describe the 
Kemesis that overtakes pride, with an indication of the Herodotean idea rh 
eaop <i>eoy 0 poy, (Herod, iii. 40 ; vii. 10, and 46.) 

2 This word either “hater of priestSy^ or “hater 

of devotion,” but in the II. Y. it seems to have tbe latter sense. Sayana, on ii. 23, 
renders it mantnhwm druhma^d,n^fn im^htuhj “hater of mantras (h}Tniis), or 
oi Brahmans and similarly, on v. 42, 9, br^hmana-d'Veshtrtn mantra-dveshtrm 
vk, “hater of Brahmans or of mantras;” whilst on iii. 30* 17, he explains it by 
htalmmm^dvcsha-'Mrme^ “hater of Brdhmans;” .and the same on vi. 22, 8; vi. 
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^'des^ser,’-wM'ch seem to, be sometimes applied to irreligious 
Aryas, express soaiethiiig more than passive opposition. It may 
perhaps be further gathered from a few passages, wliieli I shall 
now cite, that the recognized Aryan worsliip of the nati<aial 
gods, Agni, Iiidra, Vanina, etc., was not kept free from a certain 
admixture of demonolatry borrowed most probably from tlie 
aboriginal tribes ; and it is indeed easy to conceive, or even 
.a thing to be assumed as natural and necessary, that the 
religion as well as the language, manners, and customs of the 
Aryans should, in process of time, have midergone some 
modification from the close contact into which they must 
have been brought with these barbarous neighbours.^ 

From, the first text which I shall quote, and which is oscrilied 
by tradition to the rishi Tasishtha, it seems that that distin- 
guished personage himself had been accused, whether truly 
or falsely, of ivorshipping false gods, of familiarity with evil 
spirits, and the practice of devilish arts. A charge of this 
kind could scarcely have hpn made with any chance of being 
credited, unless such demonolatry was commonly known to 
have been practised either by him, or by other members of the 
same conimunity. The passage referred to (R.V. vii. 104, 
12 ff.) is as folloivs : “ The intelligent man can easily discern, 
(when) true and false words contend together, which of thorn 
is true, and which of them is correct. Soma protects the 
former, and destroys untruth. 13. Soma does not prosper 
the sinner, nor the man who wields royal power deceitfully. 


o2, 3; vii. 104, 2; viii. 45, 23; anilvui. 53, 1. The context of ii. 23, 4; v, 
42, 9 ; vi. 52, 2, 3 : x. 160, 4, seems to be in favour of the' sense “haters of devo- 
tion,” and the other passages contain nothing inconsistent with this interpreta- 
tion. JVo nse Clin therefore he made of this word to prove the importance of 
priests in the Yedic age, 

^ The demons mentioned in the Eig-veda are called by various names, such os 
BaJeshas^ Yuin, Yutudhaiia^ of wdiich the feminine Yatudhani is also found, and 
apparently also Basijii and JDdsa, The Avord pi^achi (maseiiline) also occurs in 
3i.Y. i. 133, 5, and pimeha frequently in the A.V. The Ydtns are conceived as 
of differc3nt kinds, uiuka-ydtu, stisuluka-ydiHi miparm'-ijdtt^ 

grdhra'^ydtu^ the dog-, owl-, Auilture-, etc. etc. formed Yiitns (vii. 104, 22) ; and 
^(iphdri(j ydtm, perhaps, such as wound with their hoofs (x. 87, 12). Indra and 
Agni are the destroyers of the Yatus who seek to disturb and vitiate^ the saeritices 
and to slay these cleities (vi,i, 104, 18, 20 f.; x. 87, 9ff.). The Yatus are de- 
scribed as devouring, insatiable, eaters of raw flesh, of the flesh of men and cattle, 
drinkers of milk, haters of devotion, maiefleent, glaring-eyed, furious, the oflspring 
of darkness (vii. 104 and x. 87 passim). 
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He slays the Tiakshas, he slays the liar, they both sl^ep in 
the fetters of Indra. 14 If I am either one whose gods are 
false, ^ or if I have conceived of the gods untruly;— why art 
thou ai 3 gi;v wdth us, o JMavedas ; let slanderers fall into thy 
destruction. 15. May I die to-day if I am a Yatudhhna, 
or if I have injured any man's life. Then let him be 
separated from his ten sons, who falsely addresses to me 
(the words) Yatudhana.' 16. He wdio addresses to 
me viho am no Yatu^ (the words), ‘o Yatudhana/ or who 
(being) himself a Eakshas says, *^1 am pure;' ^ let Indra 
slay him with his mighty bolt ; let him sink down the 
lowest of all creatures." Sayana in his note on v. 12 re- 
fers to a legend according to which a Eakshasa had taken 
the form of Vasislitha, and killed a hundred sons of that 
rishi, and that these verses w^ere uttered by Tasishtha to 
repel the charge of his having been possessed by the demon. 
This legend, however, which was no doubt manufactured to 
explain the verses, does not in reality answer this purpose. 
And it would seem, as I have above assumed, that Vasishtha, 
or the speaker iii these verses, whoever he may have been, 
had been charged with worshipping false gods, and with 
being under the influence of demons; and that while re- 
pelling the accusation, he here retorts upon his accuser by 
calling Mm a Eakshas. 

Again in vii. 34, 8, the rishi says : I who am no Yfitu 
(undemoniacal) invoke the gods; fulfilling (the ceremony) 
in due form, I offer a hymn." In another place‘^ (vii. 
21, 5) it is saicii; Neither, o Indra, have Yatus inspired^ 

1 Aftrta-demk : i e. asatya-'hhata d&ca ymya^ one whose gods are niitrue, 
or nm’euU" (Sayana). Prof. Goldstucker interprets the word as nieaniug, 
“one to whom the gods are untrue/' Prof. Max WUllor renders the phrase, 
“ If I had worshipped false gods/' Prof. Eoth who had originally s.-v, taken 
the word to mean “a fake prayer/' withdraws this sense, and adheres to that 
gixen by Sayana, at the dose of his article on 
“ Koth explains the W'ord uydtu aa meaning, not demoniacal, free from 
demoniacal (magic).” GoldstUcker s.v* defines the word, “ a no-demon, a hem«- 
ditferent from, or the reverse of, a fiend." ° 

^ See Prof. Goldstiickeps Diet, aydtu, 

^ Quoted with its context in Sanskrit Texts, iv. 345. 

« Or, “ impelled,” jtyuvuh. This is the sense given by Both who explains 
the words thus ; Demons do not impel us ie. We are not in league with 
demons.” Compare deva-jaii^^ “ god-inspired,” or “ god-impelled,” ai^plied to 
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US . , Let; the lord (Indra) triumph over the hostile 

race; let,, no priapic ,(or long-tailed) demons/ approach our 
ceremony/’ ,' , , 

; In vi. 62, 8,, a person characterized m mkshoyi{j is clovotcxl 
to, the %"en,geaiice of the gods. The commentator explains the 
term as either ‘'the lord, or the instigator, of demons, or a 
priest possessed of, or by, demons” (Rakshases). 

In vii. 85, 1, the word ai^ak&has is used in a sense perhaps 
akin to that of ayatu : I consecrate (or polish, pimishe) for 
you twain an undemoniacal {araksimmm) hymn, offering a 
libation of soma to Indra and Varuna.” The same word is 
also employed in viii. 90, 8, where the Asviiis are thus 
addressed : “ Since we offer to you an undemoniacal gift 
{rdtim arakshasam)'\QtQ. Compare ii. 10, 5 ; v. 87, 9. 

If we should assign to the vifori-B Rakakaso clevacUaii in R.V. 
V, 42, 10 (a passage quoted above), the sense of “ the sacrifice 
offered to a Rakshas,” the preceding conelusions w^ould be still 
further confirmed. 

If such demonolatiy really existed to any extent among 
the Aryas, it is quite conceivable (I throw this out as 
a mere conjecture), that the intense hatred of the 
evil spirits whom, under the appellations of Yatudhiinas, 
Rakshases, Asuras, etc., Agni, Indra, and other deities, are 
so frequently represented in the R.V. (i. 138; iii. 15, 1; 

Yisvfimitra in iii. 53, 9 ; and, on tlie other hand, dasijiijuim/fi in Ti. 24, 8, where 
it is said : “ Indra does not how to the strong nor the firm, nor to the bold man 
impelled by a Dasyu (or evil spirit)/^ 

^ The sense of hie following words na twidand vedyuhhih is obscure. 

« Simadevah, The same word occurs in x. 99, 3: ‘‘When, irresistible, ho 
conquered by his force the treasures of the (city) mth a hundred gates, slaying 
the priapic (or long-tailed) demons.''* (See Sanskrit Texts, iv. 340). If this 
word sivmdeva is correctly rendered as above, the demons in question may have 
some alinity witli the Uandharvas, who are represented as objects of apprehonsioii 
in A.Y. iv. 37, in consequence of their propensity for women, whom, though 
themselves hairy like dogs or monkeys, they attempted to seduce by assuming an 
agreeable form (vv. il/l2). The author of the hymn accordingly wishes that 
they may be emasculated (v. 7). [Professor Anfrecht thinks that mpiadevuh, 
being ^'hahuwVvi compound, must mean “lascivious’* {mmam diva yes}itLn%)l\ 
These Gaiidharvas are also desciibed (vv. 8, 9) as havir-addn, eaters of obla- 
tions." In A.Y. xviii. 2, 28, the Dasyus (who must here be demons) are spoken 
of as mingling with the Pitris under the appearance of friends, though they had 
no right to partake in the oblations ; ana Agni is besought to drive them away 
from the sacrifice. Compare the disputes regarding the admission of Kudra to a 
share in sacrifices, Sanskrit Texts, iv, 203, 241, 312 ff. 
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Til. 13, 1; vii 15, 10 ; ml 104 ; viii. 23,/13 ; . viii. 4 
X. 87; X. 187, 3, etc.) as. destroying or erasing. ; away from 
lie sacrifices wliicli they disturbed and polluted (vii. 104, 18; 
X, 87, 9, 11), may not have been inspired by the dread. whiGli 
the superstitious worshippers entertained of those goblins, so 
much as by the fact that they were rival objects of adoration 
for whom their votaries claimed a share in the oblations, 
wliilst the adherents of the gods described their patronvS as 
triumphing by their superior power over the hostile intruders, 
and their magical arts (vii. 104, 20, 21, 24 ; x. 87, 19).^ 

Is it possible to look upon Rudra as having been originally 
a demon worshipped by the aborigines as the lord of evil 
spirits, and suhsequently inti'oduced into the Aryan worship? 
And that he was then, as well as originally, supplicated to . 
abstain from inflicting those evils of which he was regarded 
as the author, and flattered by being addressed as the great 
healer of those sufferings which had tbeir origin in his male- 
volence? (See the reference made to the late Rev. Dr. 
Stevenson’s paper on the Ante-Brahmanical Religion of the 
Hindus,” and to Lassen’s Inch Antiq. in Sanskrit Texts, iv. 
344). His malignant, homicidal, and cattle- destroying cha- 
racter (R.Y. iv, 3, 6; i. 114, 10, Sanskrit Texts iy. 339), 
assimilates him to the Rakshasas and Yatudhanas (though it 
is true that they are not, as he is, specifically described as the 
inflicters of disease and death) ; and he is described in the 
Satarudriya (Yaj. S. xvi, 8, 20), as having attendants 
{safrdnak), while in A.Y. xiii. 4, 27, all the Yatus are said to 
obey his commands, and in 25 of the same hymn he is 
declared to be death, and immortalit}^, vastness {((bhmm)^ and 
a Rakshas {sa eva mrtyuh so ^mrtam so 1)1 man sa rakshah) ; and 
in xi. 2, 30 f , reverence is offered to his wide-mouthed howling 
dogs, and to his shouting, long-haired, devouring armies. It 
is true that in the 11th verse of the same hymn he is asked 
to drive aw^ay dogs and shrieking female (demons) with dis- 

^ Tcrliaps, ho'?vevcr, it is , umiece^aiy to resort to this supposition in order to 
uccoTint for the dread and hatred of Eakshascs which preYailed in the Yedic age. 
kSiich hoiTor and hatred of demons appear to be natural to raen in a certain stage 
ol civilization. See Lecky’s History of the Rise and Progress of nationalism, 
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bevelled Bair ; tliat in., A.V. iv. 28,;5, Bbava '(a' deity aMn to, 
or identical .witli/Eiidra) and Sa.rva are solicited to destroy tlie 
TatudB,ana. who nses incantations: ^ x. 1, 23) and 

niahes men .mad; that in Taj. 16, .5, Emlra is besought to 
drive away '.TiEudkinis; that in A.Y..xi 2, 28, Bhava is 
asked to be gracious to the sacrificer who has faith in the 
existence of the gods, and in v. 23 is said to destroy the con- 
temners of the deities who offer them no sacrifice; — all of 
these ktter traits being common to him with the other Yedie 
gods. If, however, Eudra really represents a god or demon 
borrowed by the Ary as from the aborigines, it was to be 
expected that when adopted by the former he would bo in- 
vested with the general characteristics which the}” assigned 
to their other deities, and that his connection with the evil 
spirits, of whom he was originally the chief, should as far as 
possible be kept out of sight and ultimately forgotten. 

It is true that this theory leaves unexplained the connec- 
tion of Eudra with the Maruts, in conformity with which he 
ought to be the god of tempests. (See the extract from 
Weber’s Ind. Stud, in Sansk. Texts, iv. 334 ff.). But Eudra 
may be a composite character, and modified by the addition 
of heterogeneous elements in the course of ages. 

There is no proof in the Eig-veda that the introduction of 
the worship of Endra, even if it was more recent than that of 
the other Yedie gods, was met with any opposition. But we 
find there are hints that the adoration of the Eudras or Maruts 
w”as regarded as an innovation. These deities are described 
ill many places (see my paper, Contributions to a Know- 
ledge of Yedie Theogony,” etc., p. 110), as the sons of Eudra 
and Prsiii, and might, therefore, be supposed to have had 
some connection with Eudra. In one passage, too, (E.Y. vii. 
56, 17), a cattle-destroying and homicidal character (goha 
nrJia zadJio mh), akin to his, is ascribed to them. On the 
other hand, they are frequently represented as in close rela- 
tion with Indra ; and in fact it is almost inevitable that these 
deities of the tempest should be associated with the Thun- 
derer, w”ho could scarcely fulfil his function as dispenser of 
rain without their co-operation. But there are some hymns, 
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viz., tlie 163th, tlie ITOtb, and the 171st, of the first' 
in wlncli Indra is introduced as regarding them witli jealousy, 
and as resenting* the worship which was paid to them. Thus 
in i. 160, 6 fl“., he boasts that he is quite independent of their 
aid, while they reply that their assistance had been of im- 
portance to his success in battle. (Compare Tiii. 7, 31, and 
viii. 85, 7; iv. 18, 11). Again, in i 170,. Indra, who com- 
plains (?;. 3) that the rishi Agastya was despising him and 
neglecting his worship, is besought (iv 2) to come toi terms 
with the Maruts, and to associate with them at the sacrifice 
{i\ 5) ; and in i. 171,. 4, the rishi asks forgiveness from the 
" Maruts, because, through dread of Indra, he had discontinued 
the sacrifice which he had begun in their honour. From all 
t]:iis it would seem as if the worshippers of India had enter- 
tained some objeetiou to the adoration of the Maruts, and 
ascribed to the god the aversion to it vdiich they themselves 
entertained. If there is any truth in the hypothesis that 
Eudra may have originally been a deity or demon who was 
introduced from the worship of the aborigines into that of 
their Aryan conquerors, the same may have been the case 
with the Eudras or Maruts, the sons of Eudra. Only, if this 
l^e the fact, these gods have been transformed in character in 
the course of their reception into the Indian pantheon, and 
rehabilitated by the ascription to them of difierent functions 
and milder attributes than those which belonged to them as 
deities, or demons of the aborigines.. 

The supposition which I have here made of the gradual 
transformation of Eakshasas into deities, is illustrated by the 
story told in the Mahabharata of the Eakshast Jara, who is 
called a household goddess, and is represented as seeking to 
requite by benefits the worship which was pajd to her. (See 
Sanslait Texts, iv. 247). 

I have already quoted from the Atharva-veda (v. 17) some 
evidence of the greater development which the Brahmanical 
pretensions had received subsequently to the age when the 
greater part of the Eig-veda was composed. Farther illus- 
tration of the same point may he found in the two hymns 
which follow the one Just referred to, viz., A.T. y. 18, and 
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V. 19, which have been, already translated in my fonncr 
paper, “ Miscellaneous Hymns from the Rig and Atharva 
Vedas ,”^pp. 34 ff.). There is another section of t]\o same 
Veda, xii. 6, in which curses similar to tlioso in the last 
two hymns are fulminated against the oppressors of Brah- 
mans. The following are specimens: “4. Vr-dyar (Im'i/iman) 
is the chief (thing) ; the Brahman is the lord (adhipa.ti). 
5. From the Kshattriya who takes the priest’s cow, and op- 
presses- the Brahman, (6) there depart piety valour, 

good fortune, (7) force, keenness, vigour, strength, speech’ 
energy, prosperity, virtue, (8) prayer {brahman), royalty, 
kingdom, subjects, splendour, renown, lustre, wealth, (9) life, 
beaut}^, name, fame, inspiration and expiration, sight, hear- 
ing, (10) milk, juice, food, eating, righteousnes, 9 , truth, obla- 
tion, saci’ifice, offspring, and cattle (11) all these things de- 
part from the Kshattriya who takes the priest’s cow. 12. 
Terrible is the Brahman’s cow, filled with deadly poison. . . , 
13. In her reside all dreadful things and all forms of death, 
(14) all cruel things, and all forms of homicide. 15. 1711011 
taken, she binds in the fetters of death the oppressor of priests 
and despiser of the gods.” A great deal more follows to the 
same efi'ect, which it would be tiresome to quote. 

I subjoin some further texts of the Atharva- veda in which 
reference is made to priests {br&hm&n) axiA Brahmans, and as 
I suppose these two words had by this period become nearly 
synonymous, there will no longer be any sufficient reason for 
separating the passages in which they respectively occur. 

iv. 6, 1. “The Brahman was born the first, with ten heads 
and ten faces. He first drank the soma ; he made poison 
powerless.” ^ 

In xix. 22, 21 (= xix. 23, 30) it is similarly said : “ Powers 
are assembled, of which prciyer (or sacred science, brahman) is 
the chief. Prayer in the beginning stretched out the sky. 

^ I may mention for tbo beneSt of any Indian Student who may see this article 
tliat tin's hitherto undiscovered variety of Brahman, who was never anything’ but 
a ‘‘sky-flower,” created by the prolidc imagination of the author of this •ii.T.se, 
■was not again heard of, as far as I am aware, till he was resuscitated as Itavana 
by the author of the Kamdyana and his followers, who describe the enemy of Kama 
and ravisher of Sitd as a monstrous Brahman with ten heads. 
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The priest {hrdhmdn) was born the first of beings. Who, then, 
ought to vie with iliepnest?^^ 

A .superhuman power appears to be ascribed to the priest 
in the following passages,— unless by priest ^”6 are to under- 
stand Brhaspati : — 

xix. 9, 12. ^Olay a prosperous journey be granted to me 
by x^rayer, Prajai)ati, Dhatri, the worlds, the Yedas, the seven 
rishis, the fires ; may Indra grant me felicity, may the priest 
{brahman) grant me felicity.” 

xix. 43, 8. May the priest conduct me to the place whither 
the knowers of prayer (or of sacred science) go by initiation 
and austerity. May the priest impart to me sacred science.” 

The wonderful powers of the Braliinacharin, or student of 
sacred science, are described in a hymn (A.V. xi. 5), parts of 
which arc translated in my paper on the progress of the Vedic 
Eeligion, pp. 374 if. 

iind j'et with all this- sacredness of his character the j)riest 
must be devoted to destruction, if, in the interest of an enemy, 
he was seeking by his ceremonies to effect the ruin of the 
worshipper. 

Y. 8, 5, 3Iay the priest whom these men have j)laced at 
their head (as a purohita) for our injury,, fall under thy feet, 
0 Indra; I hurl him away to death” (compare xi.Y. vii. 
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km, IX,—0^iMe Interpreiation of the Veda, By J. Muie., Esq. 

I AM led to make some remarks on tke subject of this 
paper by a passage in Mr. Cowell’s preface to the fourth 
Yolume of the late Professor Wilson’s translation of the Rig- 
vecla, which appears to me unduly to depreciate the services 
which have already been rendered by those eminent scholars 
both in Germany and in England who have begun to apply 
the scientihc processes of modern philology to the explanation 
of this ancient hymn-collection. Mr. Cowell admits (p. vi.), — 

Yaidik studies progress, and more texts are published and 
studied, fresh light will be thrown on these records of the ancient 
world; and we may gradually attain a deeper insiglit into their 
meaning than the mediasval Hindus could possess, just as a modern 
scholar may understand Homer more thoroughly than tlie Byzantine 
scholiasts.” 

But he goes on to say 

^*It is easy to depreciate native commentators, but it is not so 
easy to supersede them ; and while I would by no means uphold 
Say ana as infallible, I confess that, in the present early stage of 
Taidik studies in Europe, it seems to me the safer course to follow 
native tradition rather than to accept too readily the arbitrary con- 
jectures which continental scholars so often hazard.” 

Without considering it necessary to examine, or defend, all 
the explanations of particular words proposed by the foreign 
lexicographers alluded to by Mr. Cowell, I yet venture to 
think that those scholars have been perfectly justified in com- 
mencing at once the arduous task of expounding the Veda on 
the princip)les of interpretation which they have adopted and 
enunciated. This task is, no doubt— (as those who undertake 
it themselves confess) — one which will only he properly 
accomplished by the critical labours of many scholars, I may 
even say, of several successive generations. This is clear, if 
any proof were wanted, from the parallel case of the Old 
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Testament ; on the interpretation of which Hebraists, after 
all the studies of many centuries, are yet far from having 
said their last word. Bat what are those texts, and addi- 
tional materials and appliances which Mr. Cowell desires 
to have within roach before we are to suffer ourselves to 
distrust the authority of native commentators, and to make 
any efforts to attain that deeper insight into the meaning of 
the Tedas which he feels to he desirable ? The Eig-veda, as 
every one admits, stands alone in its antiquity, and in the 
character of its contents, and must therefore, as regards its 
more peculiar and difficult jiortioBS, be interpreted mainly 
through itself. To apply in another sense the words of its 
commentator, it shines by its own light, and is self-demon- 
strating.^ Eat the whole text of the Eig-veda Sanhita has 
heeii already published with the commentary on the first 
eight books. The texts of the Sama-veda (which contains 
only a few verses which are not in the Eig-veda) and of the 
White Yajiir-veda, have also been printed. It is true that 
only a part of the Black Tajur-veda has yet been given to 
the world, but there is no reason to suppose that it contains 
any very large amount of matter which will throw light 
on the real sense of the older hymns. Besides, we already 
possess in print the texts of the two most important Brah- 
manas, and a portion of a third, so that any aid which can 
be derived from them is also at our command. But even if 
additional materials of greater value than are ever likely to 
be brought to light were still inaccessible, why should not 
competent scholars proceed at once, wdth the very considerable 
means which they already possess, to lay the foundation of a 
true interpretation of the Eig-veda, leaving the mistakes 
which they may now commit to he corrected hy their own 
future researches, or hy those of their successors, when further 
helps shall have become available P Mrs longa vita brevis. 

I propose in the course of this paper to show, by a selec 
tioii of instances from the Nirukta, and from Senna’s com- 
mentary, the unsatisfactory character of the assistance which 
those works afford for explaining many of the most difficult 
^ See Sliillitr’s Eig-yeda, yoI. i,, p. 4, lines 21ff. 
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passages of tlie hymns, and the consequent necessity which 
exists that all the other aTailable resources of philology 
should be called into requisition to supply tlieir defieioiicies. 
But before proceeding to this part of my task, I wisli. to 
allow the representatives of the different schools of Yedlc 
interpretation to state their own opinions on the subject 
under consideration. 

Professor Wilson professes to have based his translation of 
the hymns of the Pdg-veda on the commentary of Siiyana 
Acharya, who lived in the fourteenth century of the Chris- 
tian era, and on whose work he remarks that — > 

Although the interpretation of Sayana may be occasionally 
questioned, he undoubtedly had a knowledge of his text far beyond 
the pretensions of any European scholar, and must have been in 
possession, either tliroiigh his own learning or that of his assistants, 
of ail the interpretations which had been perpetuated by traditional 
teaching from the earliest times/’ — Introduction to Translation of 
Eig-veda Sanhita (published in 1850), voL L, p. xlix. 

And in a note to his translation of the 10th hymn of the 
1st Book (voL i., p. 25) he observes, on certain proposed 
renderings of Prof. Both and M. Laiiglois, that Sftyana, no 
doubt, knew much better than either of the European inter- 
preters what the expression intended.'^ In the introduction 
to his second voL, p. xix. (published in 1854), Prof. Wilson 
returns to the subject, and remarks, among other things, as 
follows : — 

“With respect to unusual words, there are no doubt a great 
number employed in the Yeda, and it is possible that the lexico- 
graphic significations given by the commentators may be sometimes 
questionable, sometimes contradictory; but from what other autho- 
rity can a satisfactory interpretation be derived ? It has been sup- 
posed that a careful collation of all the passages in which such words 
occur might lead to a consistent and indisputable interpretation ; 
but this • assumes that they have always been employed with pre- 
cision and uniformity by the original authors, a conclusion that 
would scarcely be tenable even if the author were one individual, 
and utterly untenable when, as is the case with the Suktas, the 
authors are indefinitely numerous : it is very improbable, therefore, 
that even such collation would remove all pe^lexity on this account, 
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al1hou"li it iniglit oeeasionaUy do so; at any rate such a concord- 
ance has still to be established, and until it is effected we may be 
satisfied with the interpretation given us by the most distinguished 
native scholars, availing themselves of all the Yaidik learning that 
h;i'l preceded them,” etc. etc. 

Again in p. x.Kii. he says 

“The more unmanageable difficulties are those which are utterly 
iii.superable except by guess: they are not the perplexities of com- 
mission, but of omission : not the words or phrases that are given, but 
those that are left out : the constant reeurronee of the abuse of ellipsis 
and metonymy, requiring not only words, but sometimes sentences, to 
be supplied bv comment bC: conjecture, before any definite meaning 

can be given to the expressions that occur .It may not 

always require extraordinary ingenuity to hit upon what is intended 
bv siich elliptical expressions from correlative terms or context; 
hilt snob a mode of interpretation by European scholars, whose 
ordinary train of thinking runs in a very different channel from 
tliat of 'Indian scholarship, can scarcely claim equal authority with 
the latter,” etc. 

In regard to one of these elliptical texts. Prof. Wilson 
expresses himself very unhesitatingly w'hen he says (p. xxiii.) : 

“The original author alone could say with confidence that he 
meant ‘mvrs,’ which thenceforward became the traditional and 
admitted explanation, and is, accordingly, so supplied by the 
scholiast.” 

In the foEowing passage (p. xxv.), however; Prof. WEson 
admits that it is doubtful whether these explanations had 
always actually come down from the age of the authors of 
the hymns : — 

“How far his” the author’s) “lecture and amplification 
may have heen preserved uncorruptod through successive genera- 
tions, until they reached Yaska, and eventually Sayaiia, may be 
reasonably liable to question; but that the explanations of these 
scholiasts were not arMtrary, but were such as had been established 
by the practice of preceding schools, and were generally current at 
thtdr several eras, can admit of no doubt. Even if it were not so, 
their undeniable learning .and their sympathy with the views and 
feelings of their countrymen, amongst whom were , the original 
authors and e.xponnders of the Suktas, must give a weight to their 
authority which no j^opean scholar, however profound his know- 
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ledge, of „ Sanskrit ^or of.the Vedas,. caUj m.'inj opinion, be entitlfd to 
claim,.-.': ' 

The foUowmg is Prof. Rudol^^ Roth’s explanation, (.! 
the system \¥hich he has pursued in the interpretation o: 
Yedic words ill the great Sanskrit and German Lexico!. 
published by himself and Dr. Boehtlingk. I translate from 
the preface to the first vol. of the Lexicon published in 1866 r 

As the aids famished to us by recent authors for the undeTstanth 
lag of the Yedic texts are but scanty, we are the more dependent <■!. 
the contributions made to their interpretation by Indian scholarship 
itself, on the commentaries. And, in fact, so far as regards one or 
the branches of Yedic literature, the treatises on theology ai?.. 
worship, we can desire no better guides than these commentator.’', 
so exact in all respects, who follow their texts word by word, win., 
so long as even the semblance of a misconception might arise, are 
never weary of repeating what they have frequently said befbri: , 
and who often appear as if they had been writing for us foreigners 
rather than for their own priestly alumni who had grown up in tlic 
midst of these conceptions and impressions. Hem, where their task i:< 
to explain the widely-ramified, ingenious, and often far-fetched sym- 
bolism of their ceremonial, to elucidate the numberless minutim on 
the observance of which in religious worship, eternal salvation or 
perdition depends, they are on their proper gi'ound. For in tiu' 
Brahmanas there breathes the same spirit which tvorks dawawarc; 
through the whole course of orthodox Indian theology, and in par- 
ticular has pervaded those Brahmaiiical schools which some cen- 
turies ago were so zealously engaged in investigating and ex2)]ainiri:;': 
the most prominent treatises of their ancient theological literutun 

‘‘^The ease, however, is quite different when the same invn 
assume the task of interpreting the ancient collections of hymr.s. 
These texts are not the creations of theological speculation, nor 
have they sprung out of the soil of that rigidly prescribed, 
minute, liturgical ceremonial to which wo have alluded, but thty 
are for the most part productions of the oldest religioiis-Iyricf},! 
poetry, the artistic cultivation of which was as little confined to 
particular families or castes as was the offering of daily sacrifice 
and |)rayer: in them a world of deities lives, and a worship is 
mirrored, which are essentially distinct from the system taught in 
the Brahmanas ; they speak a language divided from that of the? 
lirillimanas (which scarcely differs from the so-called classical 
Sanskrit) by a chasm as wide as that wMc% separates the Latin of 
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the Salic hymns from that of M, Terentius 'Varro. Here, therefore, 
there were required not only quite different qualifications for inter- 
pretation, but also a freedom of judgment and a greater breadth of 
view and of historical intuitions. Freedom of, judgment, lioweYer, 
was wanting to priestly learning among all the nations of heathen 
antiquity, whilst in India no one has ever had any conception of 
historical development 

^^Thus the very qualities which have made those commentators 
excellent guides to an understanding of the theological treatises, 
render them unsuitable conductors on that far older and quite dif- 
ferently circumstanced domain. As the so-called classical Sanskrit 
was perfectly fiiiniliar to them, they sought its ordinary idiom in 
the Tedic hymns also. Since any difference in the ritual appeared 
to them inconceivable, and the present forms were believed to have 
existed from the beginning of the world, they fancied that the 
patriarchs of the Indian religion must have sacrificed in the very 
same manner. As the recognized mythological and cosmical sys- 
tems of their own age appeared to them unassailable and revealed 
verities, they must necessarily (so the commentators thought) he 
discoverable in that centre-point of revelation, the hymns of the 
ancient Eishis, who had, indeed, lived in familiar intercourse with 
the gods, and possessed far higher wisdom than the succeeding 
generations. 

“ It is unnecessary to enlarge on this state of things, or to illus- 
trate it by examples.^ Hor will it be expected that we should here 
indicate at length the very considerable advantage which is deriv- 
able from the works of these interpreters, in spite of all their imper- 
fections. The whole state of the case is neither difficult to recognise, 
nor singular in its kind. The sacred books of the ancient nations 
were, as a general rule, explained in the same manner by later 
generations according to the prevailing systems of theology and the 
higher or lower state of science ; and in every case this interpreta- 
tion was given out as being a tradition, that is, it claimed for itself 
an antiquity and a dignity of which it could not always boast with 
truth- Besides, to give an example, it has never occurred to any 
one to make our understaudiug of the Hebrew hooks of the Old 
Testament depend on the Talmud and the Eahbins, while there are 

i [Thougli Prof. E6tli does, not consider it necessary to give instances in proof 
of Ihs assertions, I may .allude to tbe way in which Suyana considers the dwarf- 
incarnation of Vishnii to be referred to in B.y. i. 22 16 ff., and identifies the 
Kudra of the hymns with the husband of Plrvati ; see his note on E.V. i. 114, 
6 ; and Sanskrit Texts, iv. 57 and 257. Yaska, however, and the older authors 
referred to by him, Nir. xii, 19, seem to know, or, at least, they say, nothing of 
the dwarf-incarnation.— JfM.] , 
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not wanting scholars who it ass the duty of a conscientious 
interpreter of the Vecla to translate in conformity with Bj'iyuna^ 
Mahulhara, etc. Consequently, we do not belieVe, like IE. H. 
Wilson, that Siyaiia, for instance, UEderstood the expressions of llie 
?"eda better than any European interpreter; hut we think that a 
conscientious European interpreter may understand the Yeda far 
better and more correctly than Sayana. We do not esteem it our 
first task to arriYe at &at understanding of the Yeda wdiich was 
current in India some centuiies ago, hut to search out the sense 
which the poets themselves have put into their hymns and utter- 
ances* Hence we are of opinion that the writings of Sayana and 
the other commentators do not form a rule for the interpreter, 
but are merely one of those helps of which the latter will avail 
himself for the execution of Ms undoubtedly difficult task, a task 
which is not to be accomplished at the fii’st onset, or by any single 
individual 

“We have, therefore, endeavoured to follow the path prescribed 
by philology, to derive from the texts themselves the sense which 
they contain, by a juxtaposition of all the passages which are cog- 
nate in diction or contents; — a tedious and laborious path, in which 
neither the commentators nor the translators have preceded us. 
The double duty of exegete and lexicographer has thus devolved 
upon us. A simply etymological procedure, practised as it must 
be by those who seek to divine the sense of a wmrd from the sole 
consideration of the passage before them, without regard to the ten 
or twenty other passages in which it recurs, cannot possibly- lead to 
a correct result. Such a procedure, even if practised in conformity 
with philological principles, moves in far too wide logical circles 
to admit of its always hitting the right point, and gives rise to con- 
ceptions which are far too general and colourless, which, perhaps, 
indeed, include witMu them the firmly defined and sharply stamped 
meaning which the word contains, but fail to reproduce it in its 
peculiaxity, and therefore in its power and beauty. 

“ Of this nature is the procedure which the commentators have 
adopted, and whereby they clearly demonstrate that they have not 
simultaneously mastered the entire vocabulary of these books, and 
at the same time that they have not handled the individual passages 
according to any fixed traditional interpretation. Hence it happens 
that they have assigned to a large number of nouns in the Yeda the 
sense of power^ sacrifice^ food, wisdom, etc., and to many verbs, that 
of going ^ moving, etc., when all these words are distinct from one 

1 [The Mghanfcu ii., i4, contains no less than 122 verbs, to '.which the sense of 
going is assigned. — J.M.] ^ 
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jihCither, have a definite value and a clear significance of tlicir own, 
and in many cases have scarcely the most distant connection with 
tliose genertil conceptions. And it is only by the reinstatement of 
t}<esc misapprehended words in their lost rights that the Yeda 
•in quires a striking meaning, force^ and richness of expression, and 
:::.ves ns an entirely different image of the world of thought in the 
earliest antiquity. 

No one who knows the difficulties of such an occupation will 
refuse us indulgence for our undoubtedly numerous mistakes, mis- 
takes which, in the progress of the work, will become first and most 
aistinetly manifest to ourselves.^' 

I have considered it proper to give this long extract from 
the preface to the St. Petersburg Lexicon, as though Prof. 
Eoth is by no means the sole representative of the school 
of interpretation which he here defends, he has, by the com- 
pilation of the lai*ge portion of his Dictionary which has 
already appeared, done far more than any other Sanskritist 
has yet accomplished to carry his principles into practice. 

Before adverting to the criticism which this passage has 
received from Prof. Goldstiicker, I shall make a short quota- 
turn from Prof. Max MlillePs preface to the 3rd voL of his 
Rig-veda, which must be understood as laying down prin- 
ciples of interpretation similar to those which are advocated 
by Roth. After remarking that “the conviction seems to be 
growing more and more general, that without this (Sljmna^s) 
Commentary an accurate and scholarlike knowledge of the 
Teda could never have been obtained;’’ Midler goes on 
to say: — 

“It would have been equally wrong, however, to consider 
Sayana’s commentary as an infallible authority with regard to the 
iaterprehition of the Yeda, Saya^a gives the traditional, but not 
the original, sense of the Yaidik hymns. ... If, therefore, we wish 
to Icnow how the Brfihmans, from the time of the composition of the 
thst Brahmana to the pi*esent day, understood and interpreted the 
jiymns of their ancient Eishis, we ought to translate them in strict 
accordance with Sayana’s gloss. .... Nor could it be^ said that the 
tradition of the Brahmans, which Sayana embodied in his work, 
after the lapse of at least three thousand years, had changed the 
whole character of the Eig-veda. By far the greater part of these 
hymns is so simple and straightforward, that there can he no doubt 
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; that their original meaning was exactly the same as their traditional 

; interpretation. But no religion, no poetry, no law, no language; 

: can resist the tear and wmar of thirty centuries ; and in the Yuda, 

; as in other works, handed down to us from a very remote antiquity, 

I the sharp edges of primitiYc thought, the delicate features of a 

I young language, the fresh hue of unconscious poetry, have lajen 

washed away by the successive waves of what we call iradHion, 

^ ' whether we look upon it as a principle of growth or decay. To 
restore the primitive outlines of the Yaidik period of thought will be 
a work of great difficulty.” pp. vii., f. He then goes on to quote a. 
passage from a previous essay of his own, in which, after laying it 
down as a rule that, ^'not a corner of the Brahmanas, the Sutras, 
Yaska, and Sayana should be left unexplored before we venture to 
propose a rendering of our own,” he, a little further on, proceeds tlms : 
To make such misunderstandings” (as are found in the Brahmanas) 
possible, we must assume a considerable interval between the com- 
position of the hymns and the Brahmanas. As the authors of tiie 
Brahmanas were blinded by theology, the authors of the still later 
Mruktas were deceived by etymological fictions, and both conspired 
to mislead by their authority later and more sensible commentators, 
such as Sayana. Where Sayana has no authority to mislead him, his 
Commentary is at all events rational ; but still his scholastic notions 
i would never allow him to accept the free interpretation which a 

comparative study of these venerable ' documents forces upon tlm 
unprejudiced scholar. AYe must therefore discover ourselves the 
real vestiges of these ancient poets,” etc. 

I now come to Prof. Groldstiicker’s strictures (Panini, pp. 
241 ff.) on the principles of Vedic interpretation laid down 
by Prof. Roth. He thus expresses his opinion of the value, 
and of the method, of the Indian commentators : — 

'^AYithout the vast information these commentators have dis- 
closed to us, — without their method of explaining the obscurest 
texts, — in one word, without their scholarship, we should still stand at 
the outer doors of Hindu antiquity. . . . The whole religious life of 
\ ancient India is based on tradition. . . . Tradition tells us, through 
the voice of the commentators, who re-echo the voice of their 
ancestors, how the nation, from immemorial times, understood the 
sacred texts, what inferences they drew from them, what infiueirce 
they allowed them to exercise on their religious, philosophical, 

i ethical, — in a word, on their national, development But it 

I' • would be utterly erroneous to assume that a scholar like Sayana, or 
I even a copy of him, Idee Mahidhara, contented himself with being 
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the monthpkee of his predecessors or ancestors; They not only 
record the sense of the Yaidik texts and the sense of the words of 
which these texts consist, but they endeaTOiir to show that the in- 
torprutations which they give are mmutent w:Uh ihe grammafwd 
refiidremnU of tliB layigxmge 

Prof. Goldstiicker then quotes (pp. 245f.) a portion of the 
remarks of Prof. Both which I have cited above, and pro- 
ceeds to controvert a statement, which he ascribes to that 
scholar, that Sayana and the other commentators give us 
**only that sense of the Veda which -was current in India 
some centuries ago 

bolder statement,^’ writes Prof. G-oldstiicker (p. 248), “I 
defy any scholar to have met with in any book: Sayana incessantly 
refers to Yaska. All his explanations show that he stands on the 
ground of the oldmt legends and irnditions, — of such traditions, 
moreover, as have no connection whatever with the creeds of those 
sects which represent the degenerated Hindu faith of his time.’^ 

' Prof. Goldstiicker then goes on (pp. 248 ff.) to argue that 
Prof. Roth, from imperfect acquaintance with the labours of 
the Indian commentators, is not entitled to depreciate their 
qualifications for the correct interpretation of the Veda, or to 
assert the superior fitness of European scholars for this task ; 
rejects as absurd the idea of the former not being able, as well 
as the latter, to bring together and compare all the passages in 
which particular words occur ; maintains that in the case of 
those words which occur but once in the Veda, and in regard 
to which, therefore, no comparison with other passages is 
possible, the guesses of S%ana are as good as those of his 
critic; reiterates his opinion that S^ana's method of pro- 
cedure was not purely etymological, hut involved a reference 
to tradition ; and ridicules the assertion that a European 
scholar can understand the Veda more correctly than Sayana, 
or arrive more nearly at the meaning which the Rishis gave 
to their own hymns. 

With reference to the strictures of Prof. Goldstiicker on 
the assertion which he attributes to Prof. Roth, that Sayana 
and the other later commentators give only that sense of 
the Veda which was curij^t in India some centuries ago,’’ 
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I would remark tkat I find nothing in the passage quoted 
by Prof. Goldstiicker, and by from liotlq to show 

thatythe latter scholar, refuses to be bound by 

the interpretations of the mediseval scholiasts, and may 
regard these interpretations as having been in great part 
initiated by those scholiasts themselves, is therefore disposed 
to deny that they may in part have been founded on older 
materials handed down by former generations. Because a 
body of interpretation is spoken of as existing at a particular 
date, it does not follow that no part of it is admitted to have 
had an earlier origin. In fact, Prof. Roth cannot for a 
moment be imagined to have ignored the assistance which 
Sayaiia had derived from the older work of Yaska, the Yirukta, 
a book of which he himself had, only three years before the 
preface to his Dictionary was written, published an edition. 
From the concluding pages of that work (which appeared in 
1852), I translate the following additional observations on 
the Indian commentators, which shew that in Roth’s opinion 
Yaska, though much more ancient, and otherwise more ad- 
vantageously situated, than Sayana, stood yet essentially on 
the same footing with the latter, being rather a learned 
exegete, working, in all cases of difficulty, by an etymological 
process, than the depositary of any certain interpretation of 
the hymns handed down by tradition from the period when 
they were intelligible to every one who recited them : — 

In regard to the point how much or how little the Indian corn- 
incntators from Yiiska downwards contribute to the understanding 
of the Yecla, a more correct judgment than that hitherto current 
will be formed as soon as some of them shall have become com- 
pletely known. The interpretation of the Yeda can lay upon itself 
no heavier fetters than by believing in the infallibility of those 
guides, or in the existence of a valuable tradition supposed to have 
been enjoyed by them. A superficial observation has aheady shown 
that their mode of interpretation is simply the reverse of a traditional 
one, that it is in fact a grammatical and etymological one, which has 
only so much in common with the traditional method, that it explains 
each verse, each line, each word by itseh, without enquiring how far 
the results so obtained agree with those derived from other quarters, 
any person is disposed to find tradition in the fact that the 
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commentators coincide in having in their minds one tolerahiy simple 
scheme of conception, in regard to the functions of a particular 
god, or even in regard to the entire contents of the hymns, which 
they iincciisiiigly force into the texts, he may indeed call that tradi- 
tion, but be will at the same time admit that this poverty of intuition 
is nothing which we should very much covet. This scheme embraces 
the scholastic conceptions, which bad become fixed at an early 
period, but yet not before the date when the Yedic hymns had 
already become the object of a purely learned study, and when the 
religious ideas and social circumstances on which they are based had 
for a long time lost their vitality. In spite of all the irregularities 
of their imaginative faculty, the Indians have at all times had a 
longing for arrangement, elassifieation, systematizing, and have 
tlirough these, in themselves praiseworthy, tendencies very fre- 
quently given rise to the greatest confusion. The Yedic literature, 
too, affords numerous proofs of this. 

^‘The same remarks apply, in all essential points, to Yaska, as to 
Bslyana, or any other of the later writers. Yaska, too, is a learned 
interpreter, who works with the materials which science had col- 
lected before his age j but he has a prodigious advantage in point of 
time before those compilers of detailed, continuous commentaries, 
and belongs to a quite different literary period, when Sanskrit stiH 
existed in a process of natural growth. And his work gains for us 
a greater importance from the fact that it is indeed the only one of its 
kind -which has been preserved. Even those commentators who lived 
five centuries and more before us know of no other comparable to it 
in rank and antiquity, and mre consequently unwearied in their 
appeals to Yilska’s authority. The half of the Mrukta might he 
restored out of Sayana^s Commentary on the Kig-vedaf ’ 

Prof. Eotli then goes on to give some account of the differ- 
ent schools of interpretation, as well as the names of indivi- 
dual teachers, anterior to Yaska (pp. 220 ff.). 

I will add here the opinion of one other eminent scholar, 
Prof. Benfey, on the points at issue betw^een Profs. Roth and 
Goldstiicker. I quote at second hand from the Q-ott. Gel. 
Aim 1858, p. 1608 f,, as extracted by Prof. Weber at the end 
of liis reply to Prof, Goldstiicker's Panini, in the Indische 
Studieii, V. 174f.'': — ... 

Every one who has carefully studied the Indian inteipretations 
is aware that absolutely no continuous tradition, extending from 
the composition of the Yedas to their explanation by Indian scholars, 
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can be assumed; that, on tbe contrary^ between tbe genuine poetic 
remains of Yedie antiqiiitv ami them interpreM^ a long-contiimed 

break in tradition must have intervened, out of wliicb at most the 
comprebensionof some particulars may bare been rescued and bunded 
down to later times by means of liturgical usages and words, formula), 
and perhaps, also, poems connected tberewitb. Besides these remains 
of tradition, wbicb must be estimated as very scanty, the interpreters 
of the Yeda bad, in the main, scarcely any other helps than those 
which, for the most part, are still at our command, the usage of 
the classical speech, and the grammatical and etymological-lexico- 
graphical investigation of words. At the utmost, they found some 
aid in mateiials preserved in local dialects ; hut this advantage 
is almost entirely outweighed by the comparison which we arc able 
to institute with the Zend, and that which we can make (though here 
we must of course proceed with caution and prudence) %vith the other 
languages cognate to the Sanskrit, — a comparison which has already 
supplied so many helps to a clearer understanding of the Yedas. 
But quite irrespectively of all particular aids, the Indian method of 
interpietation becomes in its whole essence an entirely false one, owing 
to the prejudice with which it chooses to conceive the ancient circum- 
stances and ideas which have become quite strange to it, from its 
own religions stand-point, so many centuries more recent ; whilst, 
on the other hand, an advantage for the compreheTision of the whole is 
secured to us by the acquaintance (drawn from analogous relations) 
with the life, the conceptions, the wants, of ancient peoples and 
popular songs, which we possess, —an advantage which, even if the 
Indians owed more details than they actually do owe, to tradition, 
would not he eclipsed by their interpretation.^’ 

It appears, therefore, that the views of Prof. Both, in 
regard to the proper principles of Yedie interpretation, are 
shared by Professoi's Muller, YS^eber, and Benfey ; whilst even 
my learned friend, Prof. Goldstlicker himself, cannot be alto- 
gether acquitted (as I shall hereafter show) of a certain 
heretical tendency to deviate in pi’actice from the interpreta- 
tions of S&yana,— a tendency which may, perhaps, as his 
Dictionary advances, become by and by developed into a 
more pronounced heterodoxy. 

I now proceed to inquire, in some detail, whether any 
considerable traces exist in ancient Indian literature of 
a tradition of the sense of the Vedic hymns handed con- 
tinuously down from the earliest period. If any such 
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traces are extant, they must be found primarily in the 
Brahma nas, or the Aranyakas, or in Yfeka. Do these 
works then contain any interpretations, at once positive 
and satisfactory, of any considerable portion of the hymns? 
I begin with the oldest works, — the Brahmaiias. In a 
quotation which I have made above from Prof. Max Muller, 
lie states his opinion that “we must assume a considerable 
interval between the composition of the hymns and the 
Brahmanas.” There is no doubt that this is true. The lan- 
guage and the contents of these two classes of w^orks are 
alike widely different. Referring to the same author's 
“History of Ancient Indian Literature" for a complete 
account of the Brahmanas, I will merely quote from it a few 
sentences, to show how little in Ms estimation these books 
are likely to aid us in undei'sfcanding the hymns ; — 

“There is throughout the Brahmanas," he writes, p. 432, “ suoh 
a complete misunderstanding of the original intention* of the Yedic 
hymns, that we can hardly understand how such an estrangement 
could have taken place, unless there had been at some time or other 
a sudden and violent break in the chain of tradition. The authors 
of the lirahmanas evidently imagined that those ancient hymns were 
written simply for the sake of their sacrifices, and whatever inter- 
pretation they thought fit to assign to those acts, the same, they 
supposed, had to be borne out by the hymns. This idea has vitiated 

the whole system of Indian exegesis Rot only was the true 

nature of the gods, as conceived by the early poets, completely lost 
sight of, but new gods were actually created out of words which 
were never intended to be names of divine beings." 

Muller goes on, p. 433, to illustrate this by referring to 
the fact that a god, Ka (Who), was invented out of certain 
interrogative verses of the Rig-veda in which the worshipper 
asks to whom he shall address his worship. Thus, for example, 
the Satapatha Brfihmana, vii. 4, 1, 19, after quoting the first 
verse of R.Y. x. 121, ending with “ to what god shall we 
offer our oblation?" says, “Ka (Who) is Prajfipati ; to him 
let us offer our oblation." ^ Muller then refers to the taste- 


^ Compare “ Sanskrit Texts/^ iv. 1 8 , note* 
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less explanation given in a Brahmana of the epithet “golden- 
handed” applied to the Sun in the hymns, that the Sun had 
lost his hand, and had got instead one of goldd The Sata- 
patha Brahmana, xiii. 6, 1, 2, understands, very improbably, 
the Viraj alluded to in Eig-veda, x. 90, 5 (“From him 
(Purnsha) was born Viraj, and from Viraj, Purusha”), to bo 
the metre of that name, and declares that Purusha, the sacri- 
fice, was begotten by Purusha on Vinij. Again, Eig-voda, x. 
61, 7, which apparently refers in a figurative manner to some 
atmospheric phenomenon, is explained in Satapatha Brah- 
mana, i. 7, 4, 1, as referring to a legend about Prajdpati 
having literally had sexual intercourse with his o\vn daughter, 
so as to occasion scandal and indignation among the gods. The 
same Brahmana contains (xL 5, 1, 1 ff.) the legend of Puru- 
ravas and Urvast, in the course of which five verses of the 
95th hymn of the 10th book of the E.V. are introduced as part 
of the conversation which passed between the hero and the 
nymph, but it does not give any detailed explanation of those 
verses, and it does not quote at all the verses which make up 
the rest of the hymn, and which are generally far more diffi- 
cult to interpret. Again, in the Aitareya Brahmana viL 
13-18, where the story of Sunahsepa is told, a large number 
of verses, composing the 24th to the 80th hymns of the first 
hook of the E.V., and a few from the fourth and fifth books, 
are referred to as having been uttered by the hero of 
the legend, but are not even quoted at length, much less 
explained. (See Dr. Hang’s Ait. Br., voL ii. pp. 466 ff.) 
There is indeed in Ait. Br. viii. 26 (see Hang, vol. ii. 
pp. 530 ff.) an interpretation given of three verses of R.T. 
iv. 50 (vv. 7-9), but this, whatever its value otherwise may 
be, is but an inconsiderable contribution to the exposition of 
the hymns. S. P. Br. x. 6, 3, 1, contains a paraphrase of 
E.V. X. 129, 1, which is not without value. (See my former 
article on the Progress of the Vedic Eeligion,” p. 346 f.) 
Some explanation of E.V. i. 25, 10, also is given in S. P. Br, 
V. 4, 4, 5. But as far as I have looked into the Brahmanas, 

^ See Gontribiitions to a Knowledge of Vedic Theogony,” etc. in this Jonrnal, 
for 1864, p. 116, note. 
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I have seen but Tery little wMcb can be of tnueb service in 
throwing light on the original sense of the hymns. 

I observe, indeed, that Professor Miiller thus ex|)resses 
himself (Anc. Sansk. Lit, p. X53) in regard to the use which 
he thinks may be made of the Brahmanas, etc., for the purpose 
referred to: — 

^<For explanations of old Ycdic words, for etymologies and 
synonymous expressions, the Brahmanas contain very rich materials. 
.... Whole verses and hymns are shortly explained there ; and the 
Aranyakas and Upanishads, if included, would furnish richer sources 
for Vedic etymologies than even the Nirukta itself. The beginning 
of the Aitareya Aranyaka is in ihet a commentary on the beginning 
of the Eig-veda; and if all the passages of the Brahmanas were 
collected where one word is explained by another with which it is 
joined merely by the particle they would even now give a rich 
harvest for a new Nirukta.’^ 

This passage, however, must he taken in connection with 
those wdiich have been quoted above from the same writer. 
I am unable to refer to the Aitareya Aranyaka to which he 
alludes. But judging from the views which he has expressed 
elsewhere, I conclude that he does not expect, as the result of 
tfie researches wEich lie recommends (even if pushed to the 
utmost extent) into all the existing remains of Indian litera- 
ture exterior to the hymns themselves, any very extensive or 
material assistance tow^ards the restoration of the original 
sense of the latter. But whatever might be the issue of the 
course of investigation thus suggested, it is at least pre- 
supposed in Prof. Milller’s recommendation that this process 
of carefully searching the Brahmanas and Aranyakas for inter- 
pretations of obsolete Vedic words and phrases has not yet 
been pursued to a sufficient extent by any of the Indian 
etymologists or commentators. But if this be true — if any 
considerable amount of important materials suitable to their 
purpose has been neglected by Yaska or Sayana — it is clear 
that we cannot look to either of those writers as our final or 
sufficient authority. 

^ [As, lor instance, in the crises mipmtyah (S. P. Br. v. 4, 4, b) Trmdpatir 
mi Juik, 8. 1 >. lir. vii. 4, i, iU.— J.M]. , ^ ' ' ' ' ^ " 
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I now come to the hfighantus, and the jS'inikta of Ya.ska. 
The Nighantus^ form a vocabulary of terms, many of which 
are obsolete. The first three sections are almost entirely 
made up of lists of so-called synonymes, varying in number 
from two to one hundred and twenty-two, of noims or 
verbs of well-known signification, such as prfhlri, ''earth/' 
luranya, antarlUka, '' atmosphere," ym/, "to burn," 

(jam, "to go." The remaining two sections consist of 
mere lists of "words of different significations, w'hich are 
left unexplained. There does not seem to be any reason 
to doubt that in the first three sections of this w’ork the 
general sense of many obsolete wwds has been preserved 
by tradition ; though as the terms declared to he synonymous 
are often very numerous, it is clear from the nature of the 
case, as Prof. Eoth observes (see above), that the specific sense, 
and particular shade of meaning, represented by eacli, must 
be often left in the dark. And an examination of the lists 
puts this beyond a doubt. Thus under the synonymes of 
‘vdeh, " speech," we find such words as doka, niridy rk, gdfhd, 
anasktup, w^ords denoting different kinds of verses or com- 
positions, which can never have been employed as simple 
equivalents of speech in the abstract. The value of these 
lists therefore for the purpose of defining the precise significa- 
tion of words is very limited. And even if the fii’st three 
sections were of more value than they are in this respect, they 
are fiir from embracing the whole of the difficult words in 
the Ycda. The fourth section contains two hundred and 
seventy- eight words wdiich are not explained at ail, though 
tliere are, no doubt, a good many among them wkich 
do not require any explanation, as their sense is notorious. 
The Kiriikta of Yaska is a sort of commentary on the 
I^ighantus. It begins wdth these words: "A record has 
been composed, which we have to explain. It is called 
the N'ighaiitus." The introduotion to the work (i. 1 — ii. 4) 
contains the outlines of a grammatical system, and an ex- 

^ Prof. Eotli considers tins vocabulary to be older tbati Tasba. (Introduction 
to Nirukta, p. xii. f.). rdiilier, too, (Anc. Ind. Lit lt54), says, probably those 
lists existed in bis family long before bis time/* 
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pknation of the advantages, objects, principles and methods 
of exeo-esis. This is followed (ii. 5— Hi. 22) by remarks 
suggested by the lists of explained synonymes composing the 
first three sections of the Nighantus. In the succeeding 
chaj)tcrs (iv. — vi.) of the Nirukta, the unexplained terms in 
the fourth section of the Mghantus are intei-preted ; whilst 
in the last six books the list of words, chiefly names of deities, 
contained in the fifth section of the Nighantus, is elucidated.! 
The thirteenth and fourteenth chapters, styled Mrukta- 
parisishta, appear to be the work of a later writer. 

The Nirukta makes frequent reference to the Br^hmanas, 
adduces various legends, such as those about Bevdpi (xi. 
10) and Yisv&mitra (ii. 24), and also alludes to various 
schools of Vedic interpretation which existed anterior to the 
time of its author, such as the hlairuktas or etymologists, 
the Aitihasikas or legendary writers, and the Yajnikas or 
ritualists.^ In the course of his work, Yaska supplies some 
specimens of the mode of explaining the hymns adopted by 
these different classes of expositors, from which it would 
appear that each school interpreted from its own special 
point of view, and according to its own literary, moral, 
or professional tendencies and prepossessions. Thus we 
are told (Mrukta, xi. 29 and 31) that the Hairuktas 
understood Anumati, Eaka, Sinivali, and Kuhfl to be god- 
desses, while theYSjnikas took them for the new and full 
moons. On one point the greatest diversity of opinion 
prevailed. The gods called Asvins were a great enigma. 
The Nirukta (xii. 1) gives the following answers to the ques- 
tion who they were ; “ ‘ Heaven and Earth,’ say some ; 
‘Day and Night,’ say others; ‘the Sun and Moon,’ say 
others; ‘two kings, performers of the holy acts,’ say the 
Aitih^ikas.” ® In his explanation of E.T. i. 164, 32, Ydska 

^ See all this more fully stated in KotVs Illustrations of tlie Kinikta, p. 3. 

2 See lioth^s Illustrations of the Hirukta, pp. 220 if. 

3 Sayana also mentions some of these different schools of interpreters in differ- 
ent paits of his commentary. Thus on II.Y. i, 64, 8, he snys : FrshatyaJi^ the 
Mariits’ instruments of conveyance, are does marked with white spots according 
to the Aitihasikas, and a line of variously coloured clouds according to the Nai- 
ruktas.’’ Again, he tells us that writers of the former class understood E.T. i. 
174, 2, of the cities belonging to Vrttra's Asuras, whilst those of the latter class 
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(ii. 8) refers to the Parivr^jakas (ascetic mendicants) as 
attributing one sense to the close of that verse, while the 
Nairuktas assigned a different one.^ It is thus clear that from 
the earliest period there were diversities of opinion in regard 
to the sense of the hymns. As we come domi to later times, 
when speculation had been further developed, we find some 
new varieties of interpretation. Thus in the STirukta-pari- 
sishta, i. 9, the four defined grades or stages of speech'' re- 
ferred to in P.V. i. 164, 45, are said to be diversely explained, ? 

'" by the Eishis as meaning the four mystic words om,, hhuh, \ 

hMwah, svar; by the grammarians as denoting nouns, verbs, I 

prepositions, and particles; by the ritualists as referring to | 

the hymns, the liturgical precepts, the Brahraanas, and the 
ordinary language; by the etymologists as designating the 
Rik, theTajush, the S'^man texts, and the current language; 
whilst by others they are thought to signify the languages 
of serpents, birds, reptiles, and the vernacular ; and the 
spiritualists {dtmapravddd^h) understand them of the modes of 
speech in beasts, musical instruments (?), wild animals, and 
souL^^ 

Y&ska gives also the names of no less than seventeen in- 
terpreters who had preceded him,^ and whose explanations of 
the Teda are often conflicting. Thus we are informed (ISTir. 
iii. 8) that some understood the "five peoples" {2)anQkajandh) 
mentioned in E.V. x. 53, 4, to be the Gandharvas, Pitris, gods, 

Asiiras, and Eakshases ; whilst Aupamanyana took them for the 
four castes and the NishMas.^ From Hir. iv. 3, it appears that 
while Yaska himself understood the word which occurs 

xuKlerstood it of the clouds. In like manner, on vui. 66, 10, he gives ns two 
separate interpretations of that verse, the first that of the Nairiiktas, who expounded 
it of natural phenomena, of showers brought by the sun (represented^ by ^'ishnu), 
and the second that of the Aitihasikas, who explained it mythologically in con- 
formity with a story drawn from the Brahmana of the Charakas. 

1 The ascetics, influenced, perhaps, by their own feelings of estrangement from 
fiimily life, gave to the words in qnestion the meaning The father of many 
children suffm's distress."’ The Etymologists understood the same clause of the 
fructifying effects of rain. 

3 Both, Illustrations, pp. 221 f. 

3 In Nir. iii. 15, several different derivations of the word widow/" 

are given. It is said to he either = **,withoiit a supporter;'" or, 

according to Oharmasiras (one of Yaska’s predecessors), to come from vidhamm or 
or to he derived from m + without a nmn/' 

vox. II, — [new series ] 
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in iiic Tiyasaneyi Sanliiti, xxi. 43, of the shoulder of the 
sacrificial victini, Sakaphni took it for the female organ, Tai- 
tiki for the Iker, and Galava for the,/hA Again, Mr. Ti. 13, 
tells us that AurnabhaYa understood the word Ndsatyan (an 
epithet of the xisYins) to mean ‘'true, not false'' {satgan, m 
(evdyaai Agrayana took it to mean "leaders of truth" satg- 
anga pranefdrau) ; whilst Ydska himself suggests that it may 
signify "nose-born" n&slM-prabhavau), From jN^ir. vii. 23, 
it appears that whilst the early ritualists held the deity lauded 
in Il.Y, i. 59, 6, to be the Sun, Sakapuiii on the contrary 
lield that it was Agni VaisYanara. Further, in Nir. viii. 2, 
we are informed that Kraushtuki held Dravinodas to mean 
Indra, but Sakapfni considered the term to denote xigni. 
Kattlmkya'was of opinion that the word idhma signified merely 
the wood employed in sacrifice, while SM^apum thought it 
si ood for Agui ( Yir. viii. 4, 5). So, again, Katthakya understood 
Yara^aiisa to designate " sacrifice," but Sakapuni took it for a 
name of Agni {ihi(L 6) ; Katthakya explained the " divine 
doors" (li.Y. X. 110, 5), of the house-doors at sacrifice, but 
Sakapuni took them to stand for Agni {IhkL 10) ; the former 
interpreter held Yanaspati to be the sacrificial post, but Saka- 
pfini asserted that it was a name of Agni [ibkL 17). In like 
nnuincr, Yaska's predecessors were not agreed as to w’-hat was 
meant by Yishnu's three steps mentioned in E;.Y. i. 22, 17, 
Sakapuni maintaining that they were planted on the earth, 
the atmosphere, and the sl^y respectively ; and xiurnabhtiva 
that it was the hill over which the sun rises, the meridian^ 
and the hill whei^ he sets, that were the localities referred to. 
Finally, the etymologists declared that the wmixl Sddhgas 
in li.Y. X. 90, 16, denoted the gods residing in the sky, 
whilst according to a legend {dkhgana) it represented a 
ioj-nier age of the gods {pwrvam dem~giigami comp. li.Y. 
X. 72, 2, 3). • 

Tliere was one of Y^ka's predecessors who had actually 
the audacity to assert that the science of Yedic exposition 
was useless, as the Yedic hymns and formula) were obscure, 
unmeaning, or mutually contradictory. As instances of 
obscurity, he cites the texts in which the words amyah (K.Y. 
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i. 169, 3), yaanmm (R.Y. y. 44, Sy/dm^dyi (R y 
12, 4), and MnuU (R.Y. viii. 66, 4), occur. In regard to 
tins charge of obscurity, Yaska replies that it is not the fault 
of the post that the blind man does not see it ; it is the; man’s 
fault.i It would appear from the objections of this rationaiiy 
that m his day many learned men had great difficulties ia 
regard to the sense of different passages of the hymns It 
is true indeed that Durgacharya, the commentator oil the 
Mrukta, seems to consider Kautsa a mere man of straw, into 
whose mouth these objections are dramatically put for the 
sake of their being refuted ; 2 but I do not see why Kautsa 
should be regarded as a fictitious personage any more than 
any of the Ooher pi’edecessors of Ydska who are named in the 
Kirukta. And even if he were admitted to be so, it may 
be assumed as certain that YUska, an orthodox believer, would 
never have alluded to sceptical doubts of this description 
unless they had been previously started by some of his 
predecessors, and had been commonly current in his time. 
We shall see further on how he succeeds in the attempt he 
makes to explain some of the texts which Kautsa charges with 
obscurity. 

The question how far Yaska can be regarded as the de- 
positary of a real and satisfactory Vedie tradition has been 
thus already, in part, answered, and in an unfavourable 
sense, by the account I have given of the differences of 
opinion existing among his predecessors. I now proceed to; 
enquire further how far his own language and method of 
interpretation show him to have been wallring in the clear- 
light of day, or groping in the dark, and merely guessing 
at the sense of the hymns. 

It is extremely unlilrely that, with all the appliances which 
it appears he had at his command in the works of his prede- 
cessors, which he quotes, and probably others besides, Yaska 
should not have been able to determine the sense of many 
words which later scholars like S2,yana had no means of dis- 

^ See Ninikta, i. 15 f. ; Eoft’s IllustratioES, pp. 11 f. ; , and “ Sanskrit Texts,” 

11. 181 fF, 

^ Sanskrit Texts,” ii. 184. 
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coYering. According to Prof. Max Muller,^ Yfeka lived in 
tbe fourtli century before our era. Prof. Goldstiicker bolds 
that be was anterior to Panini, whose date he considers to 
be iiiYolved in impenetrable obscurity, and yet, he thinks, 
must have been anterior to that of Buddha, whose death 
again he speaks of as the remotest date of Hindu antiquity 
which can be called a real date,^ agreeing apparently with 
Lassen in placing it in 543 whilst Miiller refers it to 
477 B.c. YS-ska was thus some two thousand years older than 
Sayana. We may therefore often assume, that when he affirms 
positively that a word unknown to later Sanskrit has such 
and such a meaning, even though he attaches to it an etymo* 
logy, and when the sense suits the passage, he had grounds 
for his assertion. Thus, when he says (iv. 15) tugvan 
means a ^^ford,’’ or (v. 22) svaghnin^ a gambler, or (vi, 26) 
that hekan&ta signifies a usurer,” there is no reason to dis- 
pute his affirmation. But whenever he seems to draw the 
meaning from the etymology, and his interpretation does 
not yield a good sense, we must doubt whether his opinion 
rested on any trustworthy tradition. And again, when he 
gives two or more alternative or optional explanations of the 
same word, all apparently founded on mere etymology, we are 
justified in supposing that he had no earlier authority for his 
guide, and that his renderings are simply conjectural. Many 
instances, I believe, can be given where the phenomenon last 
described occurs ; and I shall proceed to bring forward some 
specimens. There are also cases in which Yaska is positive 
as to the meaning he assigns, hut in which the sense of the 
passage, or a collation of other texts, justifies us in departing 
from his rendering. In all these passages I shall at the 
same time give the interpretation proposed by Sayan a, if it 
be within my reach. And as it will sometimes be found that 
Sayaaa departs from Yaska, we shall, in such instances, either 
have to conclude that the older interpreter is wrong — in 
which event ancient tradition must in that particular instance 

^ Last Eesiilts of Sanskrit Besearclies” in *^Bunsen’'s Ckristianity and Man- 
kind/' voL iii. p. 137. 

3 Panini, pp. 225, 227. s pp. 231, 233. 
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be of no value— or tiat S4yana does not there follow tradi- 
tion at alL In such cases either the value of the supposed 
tradition, or its faithful reproduction by the later commentator, 
will be disproved. 

The following are specimens of these different cases, to- 
gether with some instances of words which do not occur in 
the Nirukta, but in which S%ana gives a variety of incon- 
sistent explanations : — 

1. Atharyu is an epithet of Agni. Yaska (v. 10) renders 
it by atammntam, ^^ going” or ‘^moving.” SItyana, in R.T. 
vii. 1, 1, explains it by ^gamyam atanavantam i e., either 
^‘to be gone to> approached,” or 'Agoing,” moving.”^ It 
thus appears that he does not implicitly foUow Yaska, and 
was not sure of the sense. Prof. Goldstucker, renders 
it “moving constantly.” Prof.. Roth, thinks it means 
“ having sharp points like a lance.” 

2. Anmiuda is an adjective not found in the Nirukta, but 
in different passages of the R.V. On i. 53, 8, Sayana ex- 
plains it as anuchara-raUtah, “ without followers on ii. 21, 
4, and ii. 23, 11, as “one after whom no other gives,” Le,^ 
“ unequalled in giving.” On this- Prof. Goldstiicker remarks ; 
“Both meanings of the word, as given according to the 
Comm., seem doubtful;” but he proposes no other. Roth, 

translates it by “unyielding.” 

(1) Anmhmdhamy (2) anu svadham, (3) madham ami^ (4) 
svadhayd, (5) smdhdbhih, (6) svadhdmt. The first of these 
words occurs in various texts of the R.V., one of which, iii. 
47, 1, is quoted in Mr, iv. 8, where the word is explained by 
am annam^ “after food.” Prof. Goldstiicker, explains it 
thus; 1, “in consequence of (partaking of) food, through food, 
viz., soma, etc. ; 2, food for food, to every food (as clarified 
,»butter) ; 3, after every oblation.” The sixth word, smdhmat^ 
occurs in two places in the Nirukta, viz., in x. 6 (where R.Y. 
vii. 46, 1, is quoted), when it is an epithet, in the dative, of 
Rudra ; and in xii. 17 (where R.Y, vi. 68, 1, is quoted), when 
it is an epithet, in the vocative, of Phshan. In both places the 

^ Prof. Wilson has misunderstood the latter of the two words when he ixanslates 
it, “ not spreading or dispersing.” See his note m hm. 
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word is rendered by anmm% having food/.^ Anmkmdimm is 
found in ILY. i. 81, 4; ii. 3, 11; iii. 47,1,1; In the first of these 
texts Sayana explains it to mean during 4he drinldng , of food 
ill the shape of soma ;’’ in the second by at every oblation'' 
{pnfti hadlj ) ; and in the third by followed by,” or follow- 
ing,” the oblations 

smdhum anngamya mrUamanctm). The words mti 

smiham are found separately in R.Y. i: 33, 11 ; viii. 77, 5 ; 
and in the reverse OT&BT BmdMm mu in i. 6, 4, and viii. 20, 7.^ 
In the first of these texts Sayana renders the words by ^^ the 
waters flowed with referencB to India’s m the shape qf 
riee/' etc. {annam (midahshyci) ; in the second 

(viii. 77, 5), by ^Utfter our food or waierf^ in the third 
(i. 6, 4), by ^‘ tiiih reference to the food or wader which was 
about to be produced;”^ and in the fourth (viii. 20, 7), by, 
^^witli reference to food having the character of an oblation.” 
HmdhayA is found in R.V. i. 64, 4, applied to the Maruts, 
where it is correctly rendered by svaMyena hadena, 

'“^'by their own strength.” In iv. 13, ioo^ kayd madhaya 
is explained as = Imia^ balenu, by w^hat strength ?” It also 
occurs in vii. 78,4 ; ix. 71 , 8 ; x. 27, 19 ; x. 88, 1 ; x. 129, 2. 
In the first of these passages the word is rendered by amiena, 

by food.” ^ Surely there can he little doubt that here it means 
'"by its own power,” “ spontaneously.” To say, ^‘she (Ushas) 

* ascended her car yoked hy foodf which her well-yoked horses 

^ It also occurs in ix. 72, 5 ; but I bare no access to Sayana’s Comm, on that 
pmige. 

2 See also RW. i. 165, 5 ; Tii. 56, 13. 

® Sayana here gives the following derivation of svadhti, ym;.: svamUham dadhdti 
pmhiAH ill svadhd. This word has. three senses assigned to it in the Nighantus, 
viz. ** water'’ [i. 12), ‘‘food” (ii. 7), and “heaven and earth” in the dual (iii. 30). 

^ The same general sense is assigned in i. 154, 4 ; v. 34, 1 : vii. 47, 3. See 
also S^aijia on i. 164. 38. 

* I am not aware that in any passage the chariots or horses of the gods arc sai^ 
to he yoked by foot!, as denoted by any word which certainly boars that sense. 
1 ho lioraes of ^Indra are, indeed, represented as being yoked by prayer {brahma- 
yaj) in R.V. i. 177, 2; iii 35, 4; viii. 1, 24 j viii. 2, 27; viii. 2, 17; and as 
being yoked by a hymn in viii. 46, 39 ; but in these cases, generally, 

at least, the god is supposed to yoke his ear in consequence of this invitation to 
Come and partake of the oblation, or libation, and not after partaking of it. It is 
true that the word brahman (neuter) has sometimes the sense of “food” or 
“ oblation” ascribed to it, and that in two of tbo above texts, viii. 1, 24, and viii. 
2, 27, one of tiie optional senses assigned by Sayana to hrahm-ynj is, “ yoked by 
our oblation,” two other senses, “yoked by the lord, Indra,” and “yoked by oiir 
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bring:;,MtHer/’: makes but, an indifferent sense, wHlst it would 
yield an appinpriate poetical meanin to say that slie asecuHlofl 
ber car yoked by its own inlierent .power/^ Compare IL Y. 
ir. 26, 4, where tbe phrase aehakrapd smdhaf/d is rendered l>y 
Sayana a wheel-levss car/' the word smd/m having here, he 
says, the sense of chariot {aim smdhd-sabdo mtha-Tiichi) ; and 
for proof he refers to E.Y. x. 27, 19,^ where w'c have the 
words aohakrayd svadhayd mrUamdnam, etc,, I beheld the 
troop borne from afar, moving by a wheel-less inhvmnt 
jmccr,'' which is no doubt the proper rendering in iv. 26, 4, 
also. It is clear that svadkd could not have the sense of 
chariot in vii. 78, 4, above cited, as it wmuld be absurd to 
speak of the car {ratha) of Ushas being yoked by a ear {scadhd). 
Having no access to Sayana's comment on x. 27, 19, I am 
not aware how he translates it ; but he probably adJieres to 
the rendering given on iv. 26, 4, as it would make nonsense to 
say, moving by wheel-less food^^ As regards E.V. x. 129, 
2, 5, 1 gather from Mr. Colebrooke's translation (Misc. Essays, 
i. 34), than even S%ana abandons the sense of food as appro- 
priate in that hymn, since svadhd is there rendered by her 
who is sustained within him." It seems, however, better to 
render it in verse 2 by through its inherent power," and in 
i\ 5, by self-supporting principle." The sense, ^^by their 
own power" seems appropriate in x. 88, 1, though here too it 
is rendered by ^'food," Mr. vii. 25. SradhdhMh {loe, pi.) is 
explained in i. 95, 4, and i. 164, 30, by '^sacrificial food;" 
in V, 60, 4. by "waters;" in vii. 104, 9, by "forces ;" and in 
viii. 10, 4, by "praises which are the cause of strength." I 
come lastly to svadhdvat, which I find in R.V. v. 3, 2; vi. 58, 
1 ; vii. 20, 1 ; vii. 37, 2 ; vii. 46, 1 ; vii. 86, 5, and else- 
%vhere. In vi. 58, 1, and vii. 46, 1, as we have already seen, 
the word is rendered by Yaska, "having food;" and in 

I'lymn,” 'being proposed in the former case, and one alternative sense, ty 

onr li}Tnn,''’ being proposed in the latter. In x. 177, 2 ; iii.^35, 4j and viii. 17, 2,^ 
however, “ yoked hy onr hymn” (mantra) is the only rendering given. Yaclm-yuj 
in viii. 45, 39, is explained, yoked hy our hymn,” 

1 This and some other instances show that Sayana did oceasmnally resort to 
parallel passages for the elucidation of the text under his consideration, but he 
did not carry the practice far enough. 

2 Compare achahrehldh in E.Y. v. 42, 10, and nwhakrayk in viii* 7, 29. 
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tliese passages (as well as in vii. SI, 7 ; vii. 88, 5), lie is 
followed by Sayana, wbo, again, in i. 96, 4 ; v. 3, 2, tran- 
slates it by ** having sacrificial food/V In vi. 21, 3 ; vii 
20, 1 ; vii. 37, 2; and vii. 86, 4, however, Sayana departs 
from Yaska, and from his own practice elsewhere, in render- 
ing Hvadhdvat by halamt or tejasmn, strong,^’ or vigorous/- 
Prof Roth has treated of anushvadham^ etc., in his Illustra- 
tions of the Nirnkta, pp. 40 f ; and in his Lexicon he trans- 
lates the word in question by willingly,'^ spontaneously,” 

gladly.” In his new translation of the E.V., in the Orient 
und Occident,” Prof Benfey renders anu, anu smdhdm, 

and amskvadkam^ in L 6, 4; i. 33, 11 ; and i. 81, 4, in a 
similar manner. This interpretation, in fact, will probably 
be found to suit nearly all, if not the whole, of the texts in 
which the phrase is found. 

Aprdyu is explained in Mr. iv. 19, where R. V. i. 89, 1, is 
quoted, as meaning in that passage (where it is an epithet of 
the gods) apramMyantak^ ^‘not careless.” Sayana, in his 
comment on the same text, declares it to be equivalent to 
apragachkantah svaMyam rakshitavyam aparityajyantah^ not 
departing, not forsaking him whom they have to protect.” 
(Mahidhara, the commentator on the V^j. S. (where this text 
is repeated, xxv. 14), explains the word by andksdh, *^not 
sluggish.”) The word occurs again in R.T. viii. 24, 18, as 
an epithet of sacrifices, where Sayana interprets it to mean 
either sacrifices which are conducted by men who are “ not 
careless” {apmmddyai), or by “careful men who perform the 
rite remaining together, and do not go elsewhere after they 
have begun it.” In the first passage, at least, he departs 
from Slyana. Prof. Goldstiicker, renders the word 
“ attentive,” “ assiduous,” adding, “ according to Yaska . , . ; 
but S&yana gives tp this word in one verse the meaning, ^ not 
going forth, not leaving* . . . . ; while in another he admits 
also the former meaning, which seems more congenial to the 
context.” 

Amhhnna is given in Mgh. iii, 3, as one of the synonyms 
of mahoi, “ great.” It occurs in R.V. i. 133, 6, as an epithet 
aipisdehi, “ a goblin,” and is interpreted by Sayana as mean- 
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ing either ''shrieking very terribly^^ or "very huge/' It is 
clear, therefore, that Sayana did not know by any certain 
tradition what the sense of the word was. 

Amy ah , — This word is found in one of the passages which 
Kaiitsa (see above) charges with obscurity, R.V. i. 1G9, 3 ; 
amyaJL. sd te Indra rshtir asme ; and I therefore think it as 
well to give some account of it, although it does not afford 
any very strong evidence in favour of any of the propositions 
I have undertaken to establish. Yaska, Nir. vi. 15, explains the 
term by amdUeti vd ahliyakteti rd, meaning apparently either 
" arrived near,'' or " arrived towards/' The fact of his giving 
an alternative etymology shows that he did not know for cer- 
tain what the real derivation was, though his mind may have 
been made up as to the sense. Prof. Roth (Illustrations 
of Mr. p. 81) considers amyak to be the third per. aor. of 
myaksh^ which, from a comparison of other passages, he be- 
lieves to have the sense of " gleaming/' The wnrds would 
thus mean : " Thy bolt gleamed upon us, o Indra," Sayana, 
without offering any etymology, translates the clause thus : 
" Thy thunderbolt corner (prdpnoti) near the clouds for us, for 
rain to us." As both Yaska (in the passage above cited) and 
Sayana in his introduction to the R.Y. (p. 5 of Muller’s 
edition) had referred to and ridiculed the objection taken 
against the intelligibility of this verse, they were bound in 
honour to make it yield some sense or other ; though from 
the obscurity of which it was cited as an instance — perhaps a 
proverbial instance — even so far back as the time of the former, 
it seems difficult to suppose that they had any certain tradition 
to go upon as to its meaning. Prof. Goldstucker translates the 
word amyak (see bjd.) " towards, near and adds : " This is 
apparently the meaning of the word in the following Rig»veda 
verse, where it seems to be used with the ellipsis of ' come/ " 
He then, after quoting the verse before us, goes on : " Yaska, 
who, in a discussion in his introduction, denies that this word 
can be called obscure, renders it in this verse amdkteti Mhyak- 
teti rdy ' come here,' or ' come towards and Sayana explains 
it by prdpnoti, without, however, giving its etymology. This 
formation of the word corresponds with that of other com- 
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pounds ending in Prof. Groldstiicker holds tkat it would 

be '' against all grammatical analogy^ ^ to take an 

aorist, as Eoth proposes. There is no proof, howeTer, that 
either Yaska or Sayana concurred with' Prof. Goldstiicker, in 
holding the word for a particle in adh. 

AWriia occurs in two passages of the Eig-veda. One of 
these, hi 30, 10, is quoted in Mr. vi. 2, where it is explained 
m aUm , UmxUmh^ greatly-splitting, ' or split.'’^ If this 
explanatory phrase be understood in the passive sense, it will 
coincide with Sayana^s interpretation, that which, from 
being Ml of water, is exceedingly broken.’’ In i, 166, 7, the 
word is an epithet of the Maruts, and is explained by Sayaiia 
as susceptible of three different senses, viz.^ as standing either — 
1st, for auMpidmh ^ Manlana-rahitah^ “ free from split- 
ting;” or, 2nd, ^ alrtm dtardandJi mtrunajn^ great cleavers 
of their enemies or, 3rd, as akm great 

bestowers of rewards.” Who will say that Sa 3 mna is here 
either a confident, or a satisfactory, guide? 

A.A:rdhoyn is explained by Ylska (in ’Niv. vi, 3, where he 
quotes R.V, vi. 22, 3) as === cikrdhv-dy '^not short-lived;” 
lirdkif, being = short.” Sayana renders it. in two 

passages (vi. 22, 3; vi. 67, 11) by cmeJMnna, ^Mot cut off,” 
which would coincide with Yaska’s interpretation ; but on 
vii 53,3, he takes it for ahrasmm analpmn, ‘^not short,” 
little,” which seems to differ somewhat from the fonner 
sense, inasmuch as it refers not to duration but to quantity. 

Anridh does not occur in the Mrukta. It is variously in- 
terpreted by Sayana either as '^free from decay,” or ^"^de- 
siccation” (i. 3, 9; i. 13, 9), or as ^^free from desiccation, 
always remaining in the same state (the Maruts,” i. 89, 3), 
or as innocuous ” (iv. 32, 24 ; iv. 45, 4 ; v. 46, 4). 

Ahimanyu does not occur in the Mrulda. It is applied to 
the Maruts in E.V . i. 64, 8, where Sayana offers a choice of 

iiiterpreiations, making it either == 

'‘filled with wrath disposed to smite,” ox^aMna-jndndh, "of 
eminent wisdom.” He was, therefore, only guessing at the 
sense. 

AlmiCiya is not found in the Mrukta. It is understood by 
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: Say ana on 1 190, 4, ."as, an epithet^'of .Trte and Ms class, 
and translated as oitlier^'' those whose enchantments come 
.and destroy/’,' or ''those whose enchantments come in theatmo- 
, sphere.” . On vi. 20, 7, he understands it ,as= "those who 
have : destructive enchantments;” and on. vi. 02, 15, as= 
" those who have destructive wisdom.” I am not aware how 
he renders it in x. 63, 4. Another epithet of the gods, 
which E.oth thinks may be a corruption of ahimdya, 
occurs in R.Y. i. 3, 9, where Sayana assigns two possible 
senses— 1st, "having all-pervading wisdom and, 2nd, that 
of a designation of the deities, derived from their having said 
to Agni when he had entered into tbe waters, eki md ycMh, 
"come, do not go.” 

AmsiiJvslmniy which occurs E.V. ii. 1, 1, and ¥%‘. S. xi. 27, 
as an epithet of Agni, is explained in Fir. vi. 1 as meaning 
either "one who quickly slays, or gives, by his flame” {dm 
mchd kslianoti Ui vd sanoM iti rd), or "desiring to consume.” 
Sayana translates the word "flaming on all sides,” or "one 
who quickly gives pain to his enemies by consuming,” etc. 
Mahidhara, on Vaj. S. xi. 27, translates dsHsuksharu as either 
== "quickly drying the wet ground,” or as = " quickly de- 
stroying the darkness with his flame, or giving, distributing, 
by his flame.” Roth (Illustrations of Firukta, p. 72) com- 
pares susukvani in R.V. viii. 23, 5, where Sayana renders 
" glowing.” 

Am occurs frequently in the Rig-veda, and is diversely 
explained by Sayana. In his comments on ii. 1, 14; iv. 
5, 10 ; vi. 3, 4 ; vi. 32, 1, he renders it by dsyerni^ " with the 
mouth on v. 17, 2, by dsyena i-dekd, "with the mouth, by 
speech ;” on v. 17, 5 ; v. 23, 1, by dsyena sfotmuif " with the 
mouth, with a hymn ;” on i. 76, 4; vi. 16, 9, by dsyena dsya- 
Bthaniymjd (or dsya-hhutayd) jvdlmjd^ " with the mouth, with 
the flame in the mouth;” on vii. 16, 9, as an epithet of 
jiJivaijdy " the tongue,” by dmja-sthdnzyayd^ " situated in the 
mouth;” on i. 129, 5, by "near, in the place of sacrifice;” 
and on i. 168, 2, by "near.” Similarly, be varies in the 
sense of dsayd^ making it stand in one place (i. 20, 1) for 
"with the mouth,” and in another (i 127, 8) for "near.” 
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In the Nigliantus, ii. 16, the word dsdt k found as one of the 

synonyms of near.’’ 

Ishmin is variously interpreted by Slyana in difPerent 
places, vk., on i 87, 6, and vii. 56, 11, as ''going, moving;'’’ 
on V. 52, 16; V. 87, 5, as “going,” or “possessing food.” 
Yaska gives the three derivations of ishanimk, eshanimk, md 
amhammih (Nir. iv. 16). 

Ivat — This word occurs in E.T. iv. 4, 6; iv. 15, 5 ; iv. 
43, 3 ; V. 49, 5 ; vL 73,. 2 ; vii. 23^ 1 ; vii. 56, 18 ; viii 46, 21. 
In all these passages, without exception, S&yana renders it 
either simply by “going,” “moving,” or by some modifica" 
tion of that sense^ as “coming,” “approaching,” “coming 
with prosperity,” “occupied,” “moving creatures.” And 
yet there seems no reason to doubt that the word signifies 
“so much,” “so great,” as it is explained by Roth, as 
being an old Vedic form for iyat^ just m Idmt is for 
as is (in the latter case) recognised both by Yaska (Hir. vi. 3) 
and by S%ana on R.V. hi. 30, 17, the only passage where it 
occurs. From this it appears that just as in ordinary Sanskrit 
idrk and Mdrh are formed in the same way as etddrk^ tddrk^ 
yddrk, so, too, in ancient times the series of etdmty Mmty ydmt, 
was completed by ivat and kivat, though at a subsequent period 
the two latter forms became obsolete, whilst iyat and kiyaty 
which are also found in the R.V., were regarded as alone 
correct. Their sense of “so much,” “so great,” etc. etc., 
appears, as far as I can judge,, to suit all the passages of the 
R.V. where the word imt occurs. 

Urugdya (generally an epithet of Vishnu) is interpreted by 
Tkka (ISTir. ii. 7) in bis comment on R.V. i. 154, 6, as = 
mahdgatif “ making large strides.” Sayana, however, wavers 
in his explanation, making it either “hymned by many” (on 
L154, 3; ii. 1,3); “wide-going,” or “much-praised” (on 

iii. 6, 4); “hymned by many,” or “of great renown” (on 

iv. 3, 7); “great goers” (of the Asvins, iv. 14, 1) ; “cele- 
brated by many” (on vii. 100, 1) ; “to be hymned by many,” 
or “moving in many places,” or “of great renown,” or “one 
who, by his power, makes .all his enemies howl ” (on viii. 29, 7) ; 
“hymned by the great” (on i, 154, 1) ; “to be hymned by 
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many great persons’’ (i. 154, 6). See also i. 155, 4 ; yi. 28, 4 ; 
yi. 65, 6 ; yii. 35, 15 ; x. 109, 7, where Prof. Eotli considers 
the ^yord to be a substantiye. Looking to PuV. i. 22, 16 ff‘., 
about the striding of Vishnu, there can be little doubt that 
the adjective iirugdya means ^'wide-striding.” 

Bdudam occurs in E.V. viii. 48, 10, as an epithet of Soma, 
and is interpreted by Yaska (vi. 4) in his explanation of part of 
that verse as = mrdudara^ and as meaning " soft-bellied,” or 
^^soft in (men’s) bellies.” Sayana (on the same verse) renders 
it, "not hurting the belly” {udardhddhaJcena). On ii. 33, 5, 
where the word is applied to Eudra, he adopts the first of 
Yaska’s two meanings; whilst on hi. 54, 10, where it is 
applied to the Adityas, he repeats both of his pi'edecessor’s 
interpretations, modifying the second so as to signify, " those 
in whose bellies Soma is soft.” ^ 

BJiHliiny according to Yaska (v. 12, where he explains E.V. 
X. 89, 5), means Soma, but is also an epithet of Indra. " That 
which remains of soma when it is being purified is rjkha, or 
rejected ; therefore rjUMn is soma. There is also a text re- 
ferring to Indra as rjhhi vajrV^ Mahidhara, on Vaj. 8. xix. 
72, says that rjUM is the squeezed and juiceless refuse .of the 
soma-plant. Sayana generally interprets the word rjhhin as 
an epithet of Indra by, " he who has the soma after it has 
been pressed and has lost its juice or taste” (on iii. 32, 1 ; 
iii. 36, 10 ; iv. 16, 1, 5 ; vi. 20, 2). On i. 64, 12, and i. 87, 1, 
where rjishin is an epithet of the Maruts, he explains that at 
the third libation when those deities are worshipped this 
rjkha is offered, and hence they are said to have it. On 
y. 40, 4 (where the word is applied to Indra) he says that 
after the soma has been offered at the first and second 
libations, and has become juiceless, that which is offered at 
the third libation is called rjkha = soma» On iii. 46, 3, he 
makes rjkhin simply equivalent to somardn, " having soma.” 
In two places, however, where the word is applied to the 
Maruts, Sayana gives alternative interpretations, viz., on ii. 

1 The Sanskrit scholar may also examine Ydska's desperate attempt (vi. 33) to 
explain the two words rdt/-pd and rArdhf which occur in, E-V. viii. 66, 11. 
Sayana merely repeats T6.ska j but his text of the passage differs somewhat from, 
Eotirs. 
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34, 1, lie says it means either water/' oi- 
tasteless soma/’ and on i. 87, 1, '' either having such soina, 
or, heiiigproviders(?) of moisture” {prd}ja0dro rasdndni). In 

i. 32, 6, where the word ^Ma (not -skin) is applied to Indra, 
Sayana makes it^satrmdm- a^mrjakmn, repeller of enemies.” 
It thus aj^pears that he wavers in his interpretation. The 
sense of ^'drinker of tasteless or spiritless soma ” is not a very 
probable one. Indra is generally represented as greatly 
exhilarated by the beverage he quaffs, and it seems a poor 
compliment to him to call him the drinker of a vapid 
draught. Besides, in one of the texts of which rjtsMn is the 
first wmrd, soma-pdmn, a term which indubitably means soma- 
drinker, is ibund at the end of the same line, and it is un- 
likely that two epithets so closely resembling each other as 
^'soma-drinker” and ''spiritless-soma-drinker” should occur so 
near. In his glossary to the Sama-veda, and in his translation 
of S.V. i. 248 and ii. 789, Prof. Benfey renders the word by 
‘Victorious;” and it appears from his note on the last of these 
two texts that the commentator there gives a choice of inter- 
pretations. Prof. Both translates it by “ forward-rush- 
ing and Benfey, in his translation of E. V. i. 87, 1, renders 
it similarly by “ gradaus sclireitendeii” (Orient und Occident, 

ii. 249). 

Etmjdmn, wiaich is not found in tlie l^irukta, is diversely 
interpreted by S^mna as =“ moving with horses” (applied by 
him to the Maruts, i. 90, 5) ; as =“ going to the hymn or sacri- 
fice to which they should go” (ii. 34, 11, spoken of the same) ; 
as —“moving with horses, or with the waters of the atmo- 
sphere, — coming with showers for the pleasure of others 
also” (vi. 48, 12, evaydeari, spoken of the cow) ; or as= 
“ bringing to his worshippers the objects which they desire 
to obtain” (on vii. 100,- 2, spoken of Yishiiu). 

Kdnukd is one of the terms. objected to by Kautsa as obscure 
(see above). It occurs only once, in E.V. viii. 66, 4; and 
Yaska does his utmost to explain it in 5Fir. v. 11. The %vhole 
verse runs thus : “ Indra drank at one draught thirty lakes 
(or cups) of soma. . . . , the word kdnukd being the last of 
the verse. Yaska takes it either for a neuter plural, agreeing 
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with (cups) and meaning desired’^ (kdntaHni), or 

entirely fLiir’ (krantaMiii), or ^'properly formed’’ {Iniahwii, 
or for an epithet of Indra, signifying “ fond or belovi'd 
soma” {^>omasya hdntah), or ''overcome hy love of soma” 
{hme ghdta iti m hane hatah kdntihakih). "Tlie ril:ua]i,«.ls” 
{ydjiiikdh), (Yaska proceeds), "say that the thirty howls which 
are destined for one deity at the mid-day libations, and are 
drunk off at once, are denoted in this verse by the word 
sanimsi, whilst the etymologists {nalrukkl/i), consider that 
they stand for the thirty nights and days constituting re- 
spectively the first and second halves of the month. In the 
second half the rays drink up the collected waters of tlie 
iiioon,” According to the latter interpretation, Indra is (as 
Sayaiia remarks) the deity personifying time {ImldhhluHhu ). 
In his explanation Sayana merely abridges Yaska’s. 

Kdmdhayah is in three places (vi. 21, 8 : vi. 21, 2 ; vL 41, 
12) explained by Sayana as "upholder of poets or wor- 
shippers” {karmmm dhdrakahj or dlumtijUL) In another 
passage (hi. 32, 10) he gives a different sense, "maker of 
works ” {karmandm rklJtdtd). This latter sense would be 
appropriate enough here if it exists in the component ele- 
ments of the word. 

KhjedJidh is explained by Yfi^ska (vi. 20, where he quotes Il.T. 
i. 61, 12), in two ways, as == either to kiyaddhdh " holding Iiow 
much?” or tokmmamdna-dhdh, "holding those w'lio advances” 
Sayana, on i. 61, 6, renders it by hakmn, "strong,” luul 
declares the two interpretations of the Mrukta to mean (1) 
" one who has strength of which no one knows the extent,” 
and (2) "one who stops the advancing might of others. On 
verse 12 of the same hymn, he repeats the same exxdanations. 
It appears from Eoth’s Illustrations, in ioco, that Diirga, tlie 
commentator on the Nirukta, refers the epithet to Yrttro, 
whilst others referred it to Indra. And Roth remarks, that 
hy his double interpretation, " holding how much (w’ater or 
power) ? ” and " holding the advancing (wmters or hostile 
powers),” Yaska has left the application to one or other of 
these personages open. 

Eiichara is explained by Yaska i, 20 (where R.V. i. 154, 2, 
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is quoted), as meaumg (if applied to a wild beast) doing an 
evil deed/’ or if taken for a designation of tlie god (Vislinu), 
as signifying whither does he not go ?” Sayana, on the 
same passage, gives it the sense either of door of evil deeds, 
such as killing,” or 'A going to inaccessible places,” or, if 
understood of the gods, as meaning either '' doing evil deeds, 
such as the slaughter of enemies,” or '' one who ranges in all 
places throughout the three worlds.” {Kushu, sarvdsu blm- 
mwhii, lokatraye, sanchdrL) We have thus between Yaska 
and Sayana three derivations, according as we conceive the 
word to be compounded of ''bad,” " earth,” or Aw, 

where,” prefixed to rMra, "going,” or "acting.” Such a 
play upon words in a double sense, though common enough 
in the modern rhetorical poetry of the Hindus, is scarcely to 
be looked for in the ancient hymns of the Yeda. 

Wundru is explained by Ymka (Eiv. vi. 1, where he quotes 
E. V. hi. 30, 8) as meaning a " cloud ” (parikmnanam 
megham), Sdyana (on the same passage) gives two inter- 
pretations of the words sahaddnum kshiyantam sam pinak 
kmdntm, viz., either (1) " crush the destroying {kshbjantam) 
kundm = a certain yelling Asura, associated with Danu, 
Vrttra’s mother, or with the Danavas,” or (2) "Crush the 
thundering {kmdru) Vrttra, having the gift of bestowing 
water {sahaddmmi)^ dwelling {Mhiyantayn) in the sky.” Thus 
there are no less than three words in this single line (viz., 
sahddamm^ kshn/antam, and kiindrmn)^ of which S%ana offers 
alternative explanations. 

Kahayadvim does not occur in the Yirukta. It is variously 
explained by Sayana as " very strong, he in whom all heroes 
are destroyed ” (on i. 106, 4) ; or, " he in whom heroes perish, 
or whose sons, the Marnts, rule” (on i. 114, 1, 2) ; or "he 
who has heroes, sons and servants, dwelling with him ” (on i. 
125, 3) ; or " possessed of heroes, sons and others, dwelling 
or moving” {nivmaibhir Umrair im, on E.V. viii. 19, 10). It 
will be seen, that as regards the root kshi, which forms the 
first member of this compound, Sayana wavers between the 
three senses of " perishing,” " ruling,” and " dwelling.” 

Girihhit, an epithet of Yishnu (in i. 154, 3), is translated 
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by Say ana as/'residing in speech” of or 

''in a region high as a mountain.” In this passage, however, 
it has, probably, one single sense. 

Mtubharman is not in the ISlrukta. Sayana explains it as 
meaning either '^having the lightning for a weapon,” or 
" supporter of creatures.” 

Mrat/dp is another of the words objected to by Kautsa as 
obscure. (See above.) It occurs only once in the vi. 
12, 4, which is quoted by Yaska in vi. 15, where he explains 
it hy to which his commentator Durga gives the ineiiii- 
ing '' is, or was, born.” (See Eoth’s Illustrations, etc , p. 82.) 
Silyana, on the contrary, renders it by stuyate "is praised.” 

Jzradanu is not found in the Mrukta, though jira is given 
in the Mghantus, ii. 15, as one of the synonym es of Mhipra, 
"quick.” In one passage (i. 165, 15) it is rendered by 
Sayana " having victorious gifts;” hut in 

all the following texts he takes it for, "whose gifts are quick” 
(ii. 34/4 ; v. 53, 5 ; v. 54, 9 ; v. 62, 3 ; v. 83, 1 ; vii. 64, 2 ; 
viii. 51, 3). 

. Joshmdka is found in R.Y. vi. 59, 4, and is explained by 
Yaska (v. 21, 22, where he quotes this passage) as " that of 
which the name is unknown, that which is to be pondered (? J ” 
mnjndta-ndmadheijam jodiayitamjam bhamti). He renders tlie 
whole verse thus : " Ye, o Indra and Agni, eat the oiibring of 
the man who praises you when the soma libations are poured 
out. Ye do not eat (that) of the prater (?) who speaks 
Josliardhid^ Sayana renders : " Ye, o Indra and Agni, do not 
eat the (offering) of the man who, when the soma-libations 
are poured out, praises you badly, who, in the midst of them, 
speaks uiipleasing words when he ought to speak pleasing* 
ones.” It is to be observed, however — and I perceive that 
Wilson also, in his note on the passage, has adverted to the 
fact — that in the quotation made from Yaska (v. 22) in 
Miiller^s edition of the E.V., the reading of the passage is 
different from what it is in Professor Eoth’s edition, as in 
Eoth's text the first clause has no negative particle (na), 
whilst the negative particle is found there in Miiller^s. The 
meaning of that clause of the Hirukta is thus reversed. The 
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sense given by Eoth’s reading appears to me tbe most 
conformable to tbe apparent meaning of Yaska, as two kinds 
of worshippers evidently appear to be contemplated in bis 
explanation, one of \vbom the two gods approve and wbose 
o])lation they eat, and anotber whose oblation they do not eat. 
SiU'ana, in conformity with the reading of Yaska given by 
Mtiller, make>s both clauses of the verse relate to one kind of 
worshipper, Le,, to one whose offering the two gods disapprove. 
There would thus appear to be a difference between Yaska 
and Sayana as to the sense of the verse of the E.Y. which, they 
are expounding. What is its real sense, it is not necessary 
for me to decide. Both considers that the future participle 
joHhayliavyam^ employed by YMm, means “requiring con- 
sideration/’ Wilson renders the clause of which it forms a 
part, “ that being of unknown name is to be propitiated/’ 
(Compare Both’s Lexicon, and his remarks in his Illustr. 
ofYir.p. 68.) 

Dahha-pitaraJi is an epithet of the gods which is not found 
in the Yirukta- It occurs in three passages of the B.V. On 
the first (vi, 50, 2) Sayana takes the word for “those who 
have Daksha for their forefather,” and refers to two other 
texts (B.V. X. 15, 3, and x. 72, 5)), the one to prove that the 
word may stand for “ forefather,” and the second to show 
that the gods are elsewhere declared to have Daksha for their 
ancestor. On the second passage (vii. 66, 2) Sayana translates 
the word by “preservers, or lords, ie, givers, of strength;” 
and on the third (viii. 52, 10) by “preservers, lords, of food.” 
The word also occurs in the Taittiriya Sanhita, i. 2, 3, 1, 
where the commentator explains it much as SS,yana on vi. 50, 
2, does; and in Vaj. S. xiv. 3, where it is explained by “pre- 
server of vigour.” 

Banah is a word occurring in B.V. i. 174, 2, in regard to 
which Y^ska (vi. 31) and S&yana contradict each other ; the 
former taking it for an adjective meaning “liberally-minded” 
{ddna-manasah), whilst the latter makes it a verb in the second 
person singular imperfect, meaning either “ thou didst sub- 
due,” or “ thou didst cause to cry.” 

;; Basra, a frequent dual epithet of the Asvins, and sometimes 
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of other gods (Indra and 69, 7), is explained ])y 

Yaska (vi. 26, where he quotes E.Y. i 117, 21), as=^/arAYo^;- 
ymt, to be seen, sightly.” Slyana sometimes understands it 
in that sense (as on i. 47, 6 ; i. 117, 5, 20, 21 ; i. 118, 6 ; 
i. 120, 4; Ti. 69, 7 ; viii. 22, 17) ; sometimes as destroyers 
of enemies” (on i. 92, 16; i. 139, 3; i 158, 1; i. 180, 5; 
i. 182, 2; i. 183, 4; iii. 68, 3; iv. 43, 4; v. 75, 2); once, at 
least, as either “ destroyers of enemies,” or from their being 
the physicians of the gods, destroyers of diseases” (on i. 3, 3) ; 
sometimes as either to be seen,” or as destroyers of ene- 
mies” (onyiii. 5, 2 ; viii. 8, 1 ; viii. 26, 6 ; viii. 75, 1); some- 
times as gods having the name of Basra,” or as to be seen” 
(on i. 116, 10). See my article on the Asvins, above, p. 5, 
note. It appears from Eoth^s Illustrations of jSlirukta, p. 92, 
that Burga, the commentator on the Mrukta, explains Basr^ 
by ‘‘ destroyers of enemies,” or causers of works, agricul- 
ture,” etc. 

Bwishti is explained by Yaska (vi. 22, where he quotes 
E.Y. viii. 4, 19), as, in the loc. 'pl,:==:dimh eshams/m, “long- 
ings after the sky.” S&yana, on the same passage, makes it 
mean ^^sacrificial rites which are the causes of obtaining 
heaven.” Similarly, on iv. 9, 2, he makes it = ydgenhiiy 
sacrifices.” On iv. 46, he takes it for sacrifices which 
confer heaven,” or “our longings after heaven being the 
causes.” ^ And, again, on iv. 47, 1, he interprets it dm dyu-- 
lohasya eshaneshu satsu, “there being longings after the sky;” 
on i. 139, 4, he translates, “ longings after heaven, or long- 
ings, or goings, of sacrifice which enlightens, being causes 
on i. 86, 4, he renders it by “ sacrificial days on viii. 65, 9, 
by “ the arrivals of our days, or longings for heaven, being 
causes;” on vii. 74, 1, by “ people who desire heaven, priests;” 
and on i. 141, 6, “longings after days being the cause.” 

Bmbarlias means,, according to Yaska (vi. 17, where he 
quotes E.Y. vi. 19, 1), “lord {parkrdhah) in both regions, 
the middle and the upper” {Le, atmosphere and sky). SS^yana, 

^ S^yana’s note on tins Terse (iv. 46, 1) affords another instance of his referring 
to a parallel text (E.Y. vii. 92, 1) to prove that the first draught of soma was 
offered to Y^-yn. 
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on the same passage, and also, on dv. 5,. 3,'; vii. 24, -2 
15, 2 , follows Yaska. On'i 71, 6,: he has, '" grown 
mrd(Udtah) in the middle and upper regions.'" On i 114, 10, 
he makes it, “lord in' the two regions, the earth and, the 
skj% or in the two paths, the southern and the northern, or 
lord of knowledge and of works." On i. 176, 5, he renders 
it, stotra-ha-d - rupa-dmmdha-j^mnirdhadcanna'^^^^ 
nmxja, “of the worshipper who is eminent in both kinds of 
•worship, f.r. hymns and oblations." 

NicJampmia is explained by Yaska (t. 17, 18, where he 
quotes E.T. viii. 82, 22), as a designation of soma, “that 
which pleases by being swallowed" {nichmia'Pfno 
nena przndti). The ocean, too, he says, is called nichtmipima; 
as is also the amhhrtha (or cleansing of vessels and worship- 
pers after a sacrifice), as that “in which they sound lowly, 
or place lowly" [nkhair mmin limnanU nichair dadhati iU vd), 
Sixyana explains in conformity with Y&ska. The wmrd also 
occurs in the Vajasaneyi SanhitI, iii. 48, and viii. 27, on the 
former of which passages Mahidhara explains it as meaning 
either “slow-going" (xiitardm chopati mandam gachhati nd 
chumpunalf)^ or “that in which they sound lowd}^, perform 
the rite with a low voice." On viii. 27, he mentions only the 
first of these two explanations. The sense of the word is thus 
left doubtful. 

Naielidsdliha and pramaganda are two words occurring in 
R.V. iii. 53, 14, a text which is quoted and explained in ’Niv. 
vi. 32. Yaska there gives various senses to pramaganda. He 
first says maganda is “ a usurer." The descendant of such a 
person pramaganda^ “a person sprung from a very usurious 
family." Or, secondly, the word is -^^-pramadahah^ “ one who 
desires that there should be no future state." Or, thirdly, it 
it m=::=:pandahahs a “catamite," or “eunuch." He derives 
naichdsdkha from nkhamkhay apparently "'of a low stock." 
Sayana understands it of the property of degraded people. 
He adopts the first of the three senses of pramaganda proposed 
by Ydska. It appears from an objection made to the eternity 
of the Yccla w^hich SS.yana quotes in his Introduction, p. 7, 
and answers in p. 10 (as cited in Sanskrit Texts, iii. 62), that 
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Framaganda was considered by tbe objectors to be the mine 
of a king, and Ffaichdsdkha that of a town. 

Ffema is given in I^ir. iii. 20 m^ardd/m, ^^balf/’ in wbicli 
sense it is taken by Sayana on R. V. v. 61, 8. In other places 
(i. 54, 8 ; iv. 24, 4, 5 ; vi. 16, 18), he translates it by these,” 

some,” others.” But in viii. 89, 3, he holds it to be the 
proper name of a descendant of Bhrigu. In this he appears 
to be wrong. Compare R.V. ii. 12, 5. 

Nishshklh, nkhshidkvan, piiriMikMhidh, pum-nhhdiidhatn. 
These words are not found in the hfighantus or Krukta. The 
first of them, which occurs in the R.V. in different numbers 
and cases, is variously interpreted by Sayana in different 
places ; as = constantly discharging rain-clouds ” (on R.V, i. 
169, 2); or commands,^ ordinances” {anusdsandni, iii. 51, 
5);^ or ^^destructive light” (himikdm iii. 55, 8) ; 

''hinderers, enemies” (iv. 24, 1), or '^hindrances to enemies,” 
or "cords to restrain enemies” (vi. 44, 11). NkhBhidhvarih 
(the feminine form of nkhshidkvcm) occurs in iii. 55, 22, where 
Sayana makes it = nitardm imt-kartrka-Bkldhhnaiyah^ ie., 
"having eminently perfections created by thee” (Indra). 
FitriMikhshidh is found in i. 10, 5 ^ as an epithet of Indra, 
and is there translated by Sayana as = " hinderer of many 
enemies ; 2:>ivni-nkhsMdhvan, in iv. 38, 2, as a designation 
of Dadhikra, where it is understood by him in the same sense. 
It is, therefore, quite impossible to suppose that the com- 
mentator could have had any certain tradition of the sense of 
these words. Prof. Wilson, who translates pdrdr my a nkh- 
shkUio marfyesliu in iii. 51, 5, by "many are his [Indra's] pro- 
hibitions (against evil enjoined)' .to men,” has a note on this 
verse, in which he remarliB that " a similar phrase in a former 
passage [i. 10, 5] purunkhahldhe has been rendered ' repeller 
of many foes there is no material incompatibility, the latter 
being a compound epithet, and the substantive in both cases 
being derived from shklh, to succeed, to go, with the preposi- 

^ Tfe have, in his comment on this verse, a further instance of SSyana quoting 
another passage for illustration, as he here cites i. 10, 6 as referring to indru’s 
function of command. See further on. 

2 This verse is repeated in Sama-veda i. 363, where Benfey renders it “ vielge- 
bietend,” “ many ruling.’^ 
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tion nir, out, ex, to exclude, to proHMt/' Prof. WilsoB/tow-,; 
ever, while taking notice- of this one' passage to which Sajrana - 
himself had drawn his attention, has not adyerted to the other 
texts which I haye adduced.': and when ' words identical , in 
tenor with those in iiL .-S'l,- 5, are repeated in, yi., 44, 11, yiz., 
pihrisk le Indra nkUMdJio jamshti, he translates them ditfer- 
ently, thns : ^^many. are . the.- hindrances, (opposed) , to ,thee 
amongst men.’’ This, does not, howeyer,, correctly reproduce 
Sayana’s meaning. ■' 

Paritahwja is translated night” in Mr. xi 25, where 
ILV, X. 108, 1 is explained. This sense is adopted by Prof. 
Mfiller in translating the yerse. (Lectures on Language, 
second series, p. 464, and note.) Prof. Aufrecht, on the other 
hand, renders the wordby-^^necessi-ty.”,, (Journal of der. ,. Or. ' 
Society, voL xiii., pp. 496 and 498.) Prof. Eoth, who in his 
Illustr. of the Mr.-, had taken 'the -same view,, assigns, in his 
Lexicon, another signification, that of wandering,” as 
the proper one for this passage. For most other texts of the 
E.V. he adopts the sense of night,” darkness.” In two 
passages lie giyes it the sense of ^ •causing anxiety,” dangerous. ” 
S%ana renders the word by night ” in i. 116, 15 ; iy. 43, 3 ; 
vi. 24, 9 ; by ^'dark,” apparently, in y. 30, 13 ; by night,” 
or battle,” or sacrifice,” in yii. 69, 4 ; by surroimding,” 
(parHal'ane nhmitahhute sati) or night ” in iy. 41, 6 ; b}' 

“ battle ” in y. 31, 11 ; by to be gone round, or surrounded,” 
as an epithet of dhane, wealth, in i. 31, 6; and by ‘^sur- 
rounding,” as an epithet ofrdtri, “night,” which goes before, 
in y. 30, 14. It thus appears that in some places he is uncer- 
tain about the sense. • 

Pmyabkmkat in E.V. ii. 12, 1, is explained by Yaska (x. 10) 
as = paryahhamt paryuffrhndt parparaMiad atyahrdmad iti m, 
ic., “ overcame, or comprehended, or protected, or surpassed.” 
He could not, therefore, it would appear, have been very sure 
of its meaning. S%ana renders simply rahshakatvena parya- 
gmhU, “ surrounded as a protector.” The same word is found 
in the imperative {pari hhdshd) in E.V. i. 15, 4, where Sayaiia 
renders it, “adorn,” and Benfey, “ encircle ; ” and in i. 31, 2, 
where Sayana, followed by Benfey, translates the clause, devd- 
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ndm pan hhusJmsi tratam, “thou adomest the ceremonial 
{Icarma) of the gods/^ The same root, preceded hy tlie par- 
ticle m, occurs in i. 112, 4, m bkmhati, where Sayana olilTK 
two explanations, “is diffused, or “eminently adorns/' and in 
yi. 15, 9, 'Vl hhushan, where he renders, “ adorning/' The 
word ahhusha, in Pt.Y. vii. 92, 1 (=Taj. S. yii. 7) is under- 
stood by both commentators, Sayana and Mahidhara, in the 
sense of “ come/' 

Pdnta is explained in Mr* yii. 25 (where B.Y. x. 88, 1 
is quoted) as _ pmiya, “ to be drunk." It occurs also in 
E.Y. i. 122, 1, where S%aiia renders it by “ preserying, or to 
be drunk, sacrifice, or instrument of sacrifice." On i. 55, 1, 
also, he gives it the sense of either “protecting, or to be 
drunk." ^ 

PiimhsJm is not found in the Mrukta ; but kshu is giyen in 
the Nighantus, ii. 7, as a synomyme of amm, “ food." Saycina 
interprets it variously, for the most part as = hakranna^ 
“having much food" (on i. 08, 5 ; iii. 25, 2 ; iii. 54, 21 ; iv. 
34, 10 ; vi. 19, 5) ; also as = “ greatly renowned " (ii. 40, 4) ; 
as having one or other of the two preceding senses (iv. 29, 5 ; 
vi. 68, 6) ; and, again, as “ having much food, or many cattle" 
(vi. 22, 3). The commentator on the Yaj. S., xxvii. 20, renders 
it “that which dwells in many" {balmshih JaiMyafi Hirasatt), 

Prthiqnijas does not occur in the Mrukta ; hut jmjaH is 
given in the Mghantus, ii. 9, as one of the synonymes ibr 
bala, “strength." In Mr. vi. 12, it is said to derive its 
name from preserving. Prthupajas is variously rendered by 
Sayana as “ having great strength " (iii. 27, 5 ; iv. 40, b ) ; as 
“having great vigour (or lustre," ieja-% iii. 5, 1 ; iii. 27, 5) ; 
as “ having great strength or much food " (iii. 3, 1 ; viii. 5, 
2) ; as “having great vigour (or lustre) or great velocity" 
(iii. 2, 11). 

PrthmMiika occurs as an epithet of Sinivali in E.Y. ii. 
32, 6. This passage is quoted in Mr. xi. 32, and the word is 
there explained as either “ hroad-loined," or “ having broadly 
plaited (or a broad mass of) hair" (prtJmkem-stake)^ ox prtJm- 
stake, Sayana renders by prtlm^Jagham prthu^-samhate rd, 
“having broad loins," or “broadly built" (?) The passage 
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is repeated in Yaj. S. ssxiv.: 10,. where Mahidhara makes the 
word~/^6» prthakesa-hh&re mahastii^^ m prthuMme vd ^^hav- 
ing a large mass of hair, or greatly praised, or haTing large 
desires.” On the sense of the word stuM, compare Weber, 

^ Ind. Stud., V. 233 and 237, 

Pmdiivah is met with in the Mghantus, iii. 27, as one of the 
synoiiymes of pwrdna, The same sense is assigned to 

it in the Mrukta, yixL 19, as well as in iv. 8, where it is 
rendered by purmJm upi akasm ‘^even in former days.” 
Sfiyana, in his note on the passage here illustrated by Yaska 
(R.V, iii. 47, 1), adheres to the interpretation of the latter. 
He also retains the sense /‘old” in i. 53, 2 ; ii. 3, 1 ; iii. 36, 
2 ; iv. 6, 4 ; iv. 7, 8 ; v. 8, 7 ; vi. 5, 3 ; vi. 23, 5 ; but in 
iii. 38, 5 and iv. 34, 3 he assigns to the word the meaning of 
“extremely shining” {jyraharslmia dyotamana). 

Baktim is found in R.V. i 117, 21, a passage quoted by 
Yaska (vi. 25, 26), where (after saying that haJatra is = 
hhmkaro hhayankaro hhdmniwm iii vd, “illuminator, 

terrible, or that which runs shining”) he assigns to the word 
the sense of “ light or water” {jyotkhd adakena vd, Sayana 
gives it the meaning of the “shining lightning.” Prof. 
Roth thinks it denotes a wind instrument. Whether he is 
right or not, it is clear that Yaska had no certain knowledge 
of its sense. ,■ 

JBinkii as we are told in Kir. v. 27, means, according to 
Taitiki, the “ atmosphere,” the first syllable being from ti, 
“ to go,'’' and the second being from zr, “to go,” and the whole 
denoting that wherein the birds or the clouds move. Yaska 
then quotes the only passage in which it occurs, R.V. vii. 
39, "2 (=VSj. S. xxxiii. 44), giving it first the sense of atmo- 
sphere, and next suggesting the sense of “assemblage of 
men.” Sayaim repeats the two interpretations of Yaska. 
Maliidliara adopts the second, . but quotes Yaska. 

2[adaehyut does not occur in the Mrukta. It is generally 
understood by S^ana as “ humbler of the pride of enemies ” 
(on R.V. i. 51, 2; i, 81. 3; viiL 1, 21; Yiii. 85, 5), or, 
“bumblers of enemies,” viii. 22, 16, But on i. 85, 7, he 
takes it for “ that which sheds forth joy, the sacrifice.” 
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by Yaska (vi. 31^ wliere lie quotes 
E.V. L 174/ 2) as === softly-speaking/^ TKis 

translation is quoted by S%^ana at tbe end of his note on the 
. passage without remark. His own rendering is different, as 
he either, according to the interjiretation of the Aitihasikas 
(legendary writers), makes the \YovdL ^ marsliana-vachandh^ 
^^iitteriiig angry words,’’ or, according to that of the JSTai- 
riiktas, takes it as = ■marshana-dhvanl-yiiktdli^ having a 
threatening sound.” On v. 29, *10 ; v. 32, 8; and vii. 6, 3, he 
understands the term to stand for with organs of speech 
destroyed,” or with speech destroyed ; ” and on vii. 18, 13, 
he assigns a sense similar to that given on i. 174, 2, viz., 
bddhavdcham, ^^injuriously speaking.” The meanings he 
assigns are thus mutually inconsistent, as well as at variance 
with that proposed by Yaska. 

AmrdJira occurs frequently in the E.V., as in v. 37, 1 ; v. 
43, 2, 13 ; vi. 19, 7 ; vi. 22, 10 ; vi. 75, 9 ; vii. 67, 5, in all 
which places it is rendered by Sayana ahimsita, or hunsd-rahita^ 

uninjured,” or himsitiim amliya^ “ uninjurable.” On iii. 58, 
8, he translates ^^not despised by any one.” On i. 37, 11, 
besides ^Aininjurable,” he proposes an alternative sense, ^^not 
wetting,” which Prof. Goldstiicker regards as not very 
probable (see On viii. 69, 2 (where, however, Muller 

puts the texts in brackets), he renders it in an active sense, 
ahimaka, ^^not injuring.” On Vaj. S. xxix. 46, Mahidhara 
renders the word hard-limbed, or giving stern commands.” 

Mehand (an undeclined word) is found in JSFir. iv. 4 (where 
Il.Y. v. 39, 1 is quoted), and is explained as eidb^QT—inamhanz- 
ycirn^ (Ihanam, ‘^to be given,, wealth,” or me iha na (that which) 
I have not here.” ^ Sayana, following YMca’s first interpre- 
tation, understands mehand as = mamJianiya, on v. 38, 3 and 
v. 39, 1. On viii. 4, 21, repeating both Yaska’s explana- 
tions, lie makes it either mamhaniydm pram^syam^ laudable, 

^ Tlie verb mqmk is found in Nigb. iii.|20, as signifying “ to give."’ 

2 See on this word Roth’s Illust. of Nir. p.^ 39, where other passages in which 
it occurs arc given. Roth mentions that Burga, the conimcntator on the Nirukta, 
says that, in the R.V., mehana is one word, whilst in the Samaveda it is con- 
sidered to he made up of three. On the sense of the term sec also Bonfey’s Gloss, 
to S.V.. Ti. 
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exccillGiit/' agreeing witli both (fern.) and asm 

(inasc,) ‘‘^ horse,’’ or, me iha na\ and the latter words he 
explains ’thus : “In this Ismg {iha) there was not to me 
[me) that gift of excellent wealth/’ On viii. 52, 12 (==V.S. 
33, 50), he takes the word m -===^ udaha-sechana-ytiMaJ^^ 
mhanena ynUali^ shedding water/’ Mahidhara, on the 
same Terse, explains, “shedders of wealth,” etc., dhanddi-^ 
Belddrak In Hi. 49, 3, the word mshandvda is met 
with, which Sayana explains thus: mihyate sichyate diyate 
artliihhyah iti melmnam dlianam tadvan^ mehana is wealth, 
that which is shed forth, given, to suppliants; he who has it 
is niehandmt ” 

Eemhakdta is not mentioned in the Nirukta. It is found 
as an epithet of anmn^ “horse,” in E.Y. vi. 28, 4, where 
Sayaiia takes it for “ stirring up dust,” spoken of a horse come 
for battle. The word is also found connected with in 

T4j. S. XX viii. 13, where it is differently understood by Mahi- 
dhara as follows : kdtah kupahy kntdtah kdtah hakdtahy rem-* 
Milikrkd kakatah remkakdtahy is a well; kak&tai^ 

a bad well ; a bad well with dust is a renukakdta.^’ Such a 
well, into which calves and youths fall, is to be removed. 
"Wells, etc., which obstruct sacrifices and offspring are to be 
removed from the road. Such is this scholiast’s explanation. 
It will be seen that the two Commentators are far from 
agreeing, and the word is so constructed that there is no 
" reason to suppose it has both senses, 

Vamkshitlia and tnvakshase are given in Nigh. iii. 3, among 
the synonymes of niahaty “ great and in Nir. iii. 13, are said 
to be derived from the root mehy “to speak,” or from mh, “ to 
carry.” Sayana seems (except in one case, vii. 100, 6), to 
regard the different forms of this word as coming from vah, 
“ to bring,” and interprets as follows : mmkshuhy ‘‘ they wish 
to bring” (B.Y. i. 64, 3) ; aU mmksldtha, “ thou exceedingly 
wishest to carry, art a supporter of” (i. 81, 5) ; ditto, ‘"thou 
exceedingly wishest to carry” (i. 102, 8 ; iii. 9, 3) ; vavak- 
shithay “ thou wishest to carry all” (ii. 22, 3) ; mmkshe = 
uvdJiay “he carried” (iv. 16, 5) ; mvakshatuh=z avaliathny 
“they two carried” (viii. 12, 25-27); anmamMdtha^ 
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mumdhwn ichhay desire to carry” (viii. 77, 5). Pram- 
mhshe, in vii. 100, 6, is rendered botli by YIsba (v. 8) 
and by Sayana in loco, m^prahrushe^ thou sayest.” 
Setting aside tbe last passage, it appears to me that in most 
of the rest wMch. I have quoted tbe sense of carrying ” is 
inappropriate. In i. 64, 3, Sayana bas to supply the words, 
what is desired by their worshippers,” in order to make the 
word bring” yield a tolerable sense; whilst, if we take the 
verb to signify "Svaxed, grew,” the meaning will be ^Hhe 
Eiidras waxed like mountains.” So, too, in i. 81, 5, and i. 
102, 8, it makes a better sense to say of Indra, thou hast waxed 
greater than the whole universe,” than to say, thou exceed- 
ingly wishest to bear the universe.^’ And in iii. 9, 3, where 
Sayana explains the words ati tr^Mam mmkshitha, 

(Agni) exceedingly wishest to bring, in order to fulfil the 
desire of thy worshipper, by bestowing an appropriate re- 
ward.” Eoth (s. 'i\ trshta) proposes to render thou (Agni) 
hast overcome that which bites, Le. the smoke.” Similarly, 
in ii. 22, 3; iv. 16, 5; viii. 77, 6, the sense of “waxing” 
seems by far the most appropriate (though not, apparently, in 
ii. 34, 4). Even in viii. 12, 25-27, where at first sight the 
meaning “carried” seems to suit the context, — -“when, Indra, 
the gods placed thee in the front in the battle, then thy 
beautiful steeds carried {theey \ — ^the other sense, “ grew 
great,” would be admissible, especially as there is no noun in 
the line to be governed hj vm^aMiatuky and as in the next 
verse following the three where this verb occurs, another verb 
with that very signification (jvavrdhdte, “ grew”) is actually 
applied to the horses. Other forms of this verb, valiBhati and 
mliSindahf occur in E.Y. i. 2, 2; iv. 8, 2 ; viii. 6, 45 ; where 
they are treated by SS-yana as futures, or precatives. Can rakshaf i 
be a third per. pres., “he bidngs?” Amksliat and rakshat 
(E.V, X. 20, 10, and x. 176, 2) seem to have the sense of 
“bringing.” Vakshatha occurs as a substantive in vii. 33, 8, 
where Sayana assigns the sense of prakdm, “brightness.” 
Perhaps it may mean “full splendour.” Both (Illustr. of 
I^^ir. p. 30) thinks the root t^aksh has the sense of “ waxing 
so, too, Benfey (gloss to S.Y.), who, however, gives it the sense 
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of '' carrying'’^ in E.V. iv. 7, 11. In liis translation of i. 64, 3 ; 
i. 81, 5; i. 102, 8, lie translates ‘^growing.^^ Westergaard 
also s.i\ adopts the sense of growing,'^ “being strong,"' etc. 

Sannan has in the l^ighantns, iii 4, the sense of “house." 
In Nir. ix. 19, 32; xii. 45, it has the meaning of “ refuge" 
(mranam). In i. 174, 2, Si^yana renders mrma hj suhham 
yathd hhamtli “easily," whilst in another verse, vi. 20, 10, 
where the context is the same, he translates it by “ thunder- 
bolt" [sarma smmand i^ajrena).^ 

Sdrada, “ autumnal," (which is not found in the Hirukta), 
is a word applied in several passages of the B.V. to the cities 
of the Dasyus. On i. 131, 4, Sayana explains it as = “ forti- 
fied for a year;" on i. 174, 2, as “new," or “ fortified for a 
3 ^ear;" on vL 20, 10, as “belonging to an Asiira called 
Sarad." 

Stinidlt, in the plural, means, according to the Kirukta, 
vi. 16, “waters,” which “prevent distress" (mcham samrim-> 
dhanti). The word is mentioned in two other passages of the 
Mr. viz., X. 41 and xii. 18 (where E.Y, iv. 23, 8, and vi. 49, 8, 
are cited), in the former of which no further explanation of it 
is given, whilst in the later (xii. 18) it is rendered by dlmndiii, 
“riches." Sayaiia, on i. 72, 7, takes the word for “food 
which prevents sufiering in the shape of hunger" {kshud- 
rwpmya sokasya rodliayUHr ishaJpj : on hi. 38, 5, for “ pre- 
ventives of thirst, waters;" on iv. 23, 8, for “ waters ;" on 
vi. 3, 3, for “'preventives of suffering, cows ^ on vi. 49, 8 
(r^Nir. xii. 18) the same (in opposition to Taska, who here 
renders it “riches"); on vii. 23, 2, for “things which 
prevent suffering, herbs and on vii. 62, 3, for “ preventers 
of suffering," but taken as nom. masc. and as an epithet of 
Varuna and other gods; or,, optionally, in the accus., for 
“ plants." In i. 169, 8, the word is interpreted of “ distress- 
preventing desiccating lines of clouds," sokasya rodkayitriJi 
sosliakdh .... fnegha’^panhUK B.V. vi. 49, 8, is repeated in 
the Tuj. S. xxxiv. 42, where surudhah is explained as “a 
means of removing suffering." 

^ These cows belong* to the Edltshasas, whom Sayana considers to be denoted 
by the word akiti, night,^’ in which such spirits move 'abont. 
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BalaMM is explained in Mr. vi. 3 (wliere the only text in 
which it occurs, E.Y* iii. 30, 17, is cited), as=^^ covetous {mm- 
luhdha), wicked, according to the Nairuktas, or etymologists ; 
or it may be for sararuM, from sr (to go), reduplicated/"* 
Diirga understands it to mean confounded, or fugitive,’^ 
of the EMvshases. Sayana takes it for sarmia-sUa^ moving/^ 

Saniya is found as an epithet of Agni in E.V. i. 18, 2 ; i. 
36, 2 ; viii. 19, 26. In the first of these passages Sayana 
explains it as meaning ‘^bestower of rewards, and in the 
second as liberal, deriving it in both cases from the root 
san, “ to give/^ In the third passage he makes it =sam- 
bhajanhja^ ‘‘ to be served, or possessed.’’ 

Sarvaidti is interpreted in Mr. xi. 24 (where E.V. i. 94, 
15, is quoted) by sarvam hirma-tatishuj in all performances 
{lit, extensions) of works.” Saj^ana on the same passage 
repeats these words of Yaska, and adds, or to him who is 
present at all sacrifices.” On iv. 26, 3, he translates it simply 
by “sacrifice.” On vi. 12, 2, also, he renders it by “sa- 
crifice” (“performed by all,” sarvais tdyamam yajnc)^ or, 
(taking tail for a suffix), the “totality” of worshippers {sarvah 
stotd). On i. 106, 2, he I'enders it by “ that which is extended 
by all heroes, battle,” which sense he also assigns to it in vii. 
18, 19. On iii. 54, 11, he gives it the signification of “every 
desired good.” In this last text, where Savitr is asked to 
give the worshippers sarvaidti {dd asmahlvyam dsava sarvatdtim) ^ 
it could not well signify either battle, or sacrifice, or anything 
but blessing in some form or other. On vi. 56, 6, the scholiast 
assigns the sense of “ sacrifice,’^ or “ the extension of all en- 
jo 5 mients,” sarvcshdm bJwgdndm vktdrdya. The word also 
occurs in ix. 96, 4 ; x. 36, 14 ; and x. 100, 1 ffi, but Sajmna’s 
explanations of those passages are not within my reach. See 
Prof. Benfey’s Excursus on the word sarvaidti in his “ Orient 
und Occident,” ii. 519 ffi, referred to in my article on “ Vedic 
Theogony,” etc., p. 70, note. 

Siimajjdm (not in the Wirukta), is an epithet of Vishnu in 
E.V. i. 156, 2. Sayana thinks it may mean one of two things, 
either “self-born” (smnat hdmg ^svaywm according to Mr. 
vi. 22, and /dm being taken for “birth”), or “having a wife 
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(jam) wiio gladdens'’ heTe = suiardm mMayati). 

The epithet will in the latter case he equivalent to the '' lord 
of the world-gladdening Srl.^' Here we have an importation 
of later ideas into Yedic mythology. I am not aware of any 
other passage of the E.V. in which a wife is assigned to 
Vishnu. In the Vaj. S. xxix. 60, Aditi is called his wife ; 
as Sinlvali appears to be in A.V. vii. 46, 3. 

Spas, as a verb, is found in E.V. i. 10, 2. where Sayana 
translates it by " touched, began f in i. 22, 19 (=Vaj. vi. 14 ; 
Sama-veda, ii. 1021), where he renders it by " (every worship- 
per) touched, performed,^’ the root having the two senses 
of injuring and touching {hMUami-s^mrsamyoli). Mahidhara 
on Vaj. S. vi. 4, explains the same word by "bound, fashion- 
ed,’’ or "boxind in himself,” or "fixed,” having the sense 
of binding {handhane). In i. 128, 4, Sayana translates by 
atyartham sprsatl sczkaroU, "touches exceedingly, accepts,” 
(the sense of "oblations, etc.,” being given to Jdtdni) ; in i. 
176, 3, by bddhayasva, iniuied’ The verb also occurs with- 
out a preposition in x. 102, 8, and with ami prefixed in x. 14, 
1, and X. 160, 4. I am not aware what sense S&yana assigns 
in the first two passages, but in the third he translates 
by dnhtigochara, "visible” (see Goldstiicker’s Diet. s.v.aratni). 
Spas, as a noun, is found in E.V. i. 25, 13 ; i. 33. 8 ; iv. 4, 3 ; 
V. 59, 1 ; vi. 67, 5 ; vii. 61, 3 ; vii. 87, 3 ; viii. 50, 15 ; ix. 73, 4, 
7 ; and A.V. iv. 16, 4. In the first passage S%ana renders 
it, hiranya-sparsino '' gold- touching, rays;” in the 

second (i. 33, 8), hddhakdn VrUrdnucJiardny "the injurious 
followers of Vrttra;” in the third (iv. 4, 3) hj parahddhaMn 
rasmin chdrdn td, "destroying others, rays, or spies;” in the 
fourth (vi. 67, 5) by "rays, or spies ; in the fifth (vii. 61, 3)^ 
by rupam, " form ;” in vii. 87, 3, by ehardh, " spies,” (though 
here, too, the root spa^ is said to have the sense of sprs, 
" touch.”) In V. 59, 1, spaty nom. sing., is said by the scholiast 
to hQ^sprashtd hotd, "priest;” whilst in viii. 60, 15, where 
it is an epithet of Indra, he makes it mean sarvasya jndtd, 

^ In Yii. 61, 3, there is another instance of Sayana's making a reference hack 
to a preceding passage, i. 6L 9, See also his notes on i. Id4, 1 : ii. 2, 6 : iii. 
17, 1; vi. 26,4, vii. 76,4. ’ ’ 
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knower of all tMngs/’ Tke sense of tke noun is pretty 
well fixed by A.V. iv. 16, 4, to be generally that of spies or 
messengers. And I do not see wby in some, at least, of the 
texts of the E-.V, above quoted the verb too should not 
have the sense’' of seeing, or shewing.’^ The root q)as 
has the significations of making evident,’^ ‘informing,’’ 
given to it among others in Wilson’s Dictionary. The par- 
ticiples spashta and anmpashta, manifest,” seem, to come from 
a verb meaning “ to see.” Spas, a spy,” also appears to be 
derived from a root having the same sense. And in the 
cognate languages the root has the same signification. See 
Eoth’s Illustrations of the Nirukta, p. 138 f. 

Smaddishti, smadishta, are not to be found in the hfiriikta. 
The former woid. (divided into smad + dishU in the Pada 
text) occurs several times in the R.Y., viz., in iii. 45, 6, as an 
epithet of Indra, where Sayana translates it by hhadm-vdhja, 
auspiciously speaking in vi. 63, 9, where he takes it for 
an epithet of chariots or horses, and renders it handsome- 
looking,” prasmta-darsanm (where dishti must be taken to 
stand for drshti) ; in vii. 18, 23, where it is an epithet of 
ddndh, ^'horses,” and is explained by him as possessing 
all the approved attributes of a gift, liberality, faith,” etc. 

. These inter- 
pretations seem to be mutually discrepant. His commentary 
on X. 62, 10, where the word is also found, is not accessible 
to me. The second word, differs from the first, in 

that it ends not in U but in and is compounded of smat-i- 
ishta, occurs in E.Y. vii. 87, 3> where Sayana renders it, 
either good goers, or, sent together,” according as is 
taken in the sense of good,” or with.” 

K'lmdrndcM is explained by SS.yana on B.Y. i. 29, 6, as 
denoting the tortuous movement of the wind; whilst in Yij. 
S. 24, 35, as interpreted by Mahidhara, it signifies some land of 
wild animal. The words p)mm yudhyantam rshabham damdyum 
occur both in R.Y. i. 33, 14, and in vi. 26, 4, but are differ- 
ently explained by S%ana in these two places. In the former 
he renders, thou hast preserved the eminent (rishi) Dasadyu 
when fighting ;” whilst in the latter he makes Yrshabha a 
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proper name and Dasadyu an epithet, translating, ‘^tlion hast 
preserved (the king) Vrshabha fighting for ten days/ ^ This 
discrepancy is pointed out by Prof. Beiifey in his note 294 to 
the former test (Orient und Occident, i. p. 51), and he then 
proceeds: "■'I am far from inipiiting this t5 Sayana as an 
offence. He was as little aware of it as w^e are now. I make 
the remark only for the sake of those who attach so great im- 
portance to him that, instead of the Yeda, they translate his 
Cominentar}", and while ;domg. so, pretend to,, be; giving a 
translation of the hymns.'/. ^ ^ ^ 

PrsMa in E.V. i. 98, 2, is explained;by,Siyana as meaning 
either smpsprMa, touched/’ or nishikMj “ shed, 

placed.” 

PrashU is explained by 'Sayana on E.Y. i. 39, 6, as ‘fa 
particular kind of yoke between the three animals wEich draw 
the ebariot,” etat-smijnaho mhmia4raya-fmidhya-imiU^ 
tnsf shah. On viii. 7, 28, he takes to mean either 

“swift,” or “a buck yoked in front.” See Prof. Wilson’s 
note on the former passage. The words ptmsiizi/ia jam 
E.V. vii. 9, 6, are interpreted by Sayana to Tiieaii either 
“praise with much laudation,” or “consume the EMcshasas 
who move by many paths.” 

Gurttasrams is explained by Sayana on i. 61, 5, asprasa- 
s^dnna, “having approved food;” and on i. 122, 10, as tid- 
gitrna-dtpfi) pmkhydiamio vd^ “having exalted light,” or 
“ having renowned food.” 

Vitahavya, in E.V. vi. 15, 2, is said by Sayana either to 
mean a rishi so called, or, if Bharadvaja be the rishi of the 
hymn, then rAtalimya will be an epithet signifying “he by 
whom an oblation has been presented.” The word occurs 
again in vii. 19, 3^ where the scholiast takes it for an epithet 
of Sudas, meaning, “he who has given, or generated, an 
oblation.” 

Smitreya-y which in E.V. i. 33, 14, is taken by Sayaiia for a 
proper name, the son of Scitrd, is in v. 19, 3, understood of 
the “ lightning-fire produced in the atmosphere,” although 
the word has the appearance of being a proper name in that 
passage also. 
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is not in the Mrukta. It is found in B.V, iii. 47, 
5, as an epithet of Indra, and is there explained by Sayana as 
=prahMM-mtm>kam, ^‘having many enemies/’ or akutsitdrlm, 

having foes not contemptible.” The last sense he illustrates 
by areference to B.V. i. 61, 9, where the epithet smn, ‘^having 
glorious enemies,” is applied to Indra, as implying that the 
vanquisher of such enemies must be most heroic. In vii. 96, 
3, almvdrz is spoken of Sarasvati, and is interpreted in quite a 
different manner by Sayana, as alaiUita-gamand^ “not badly 
going.” The first of the preceding verses is repeated in V^j. 
S. vii. 36, where akamri is taken as either “ he whose enemies 
even are not bad,” or “he who obtains what is not bad,” i.e, 
“has eminent dominion.” 

Akshinydvan is not in the Nirukta, but is found in B.V. 
viii. 7, 35, where Sayana gives two explanations, viz., either 
“going pervadingly” [vydpiam gachhantah), or “going quicker 
than even the eye.” 

Adha-priya, kadlia-priya^ kadha-pri. The first of these 
words occurs as an epithet of the Asvins in B.V. viii. 8, 4, 
where Sayana offers two interpretations, either (1) “ fond of 
that which exists here heloxo^ viz., Soma,” or (2) “fond of 
praise,” adha standing for kadhay shorn of its initial k. “Prof. 
Both, renders, “then pleased.” Prof. Goldstiicker does 
not give the word. Kadha-priya is found in B.V. i. 30, 20, 
as an epithet of Tishas, and kadha-pri in i. 38, 1, and viii. 7, 
31, as an epithet of the Maruts, and both terms are uniformly 
rendered by Sayana “fond of praise,” kadha being said to 
stand for kafJia or katliA speaking.” Prof. Both, 
suggests, “friendly to whom?” And, certainly, when it is 
observed that all the three passages in which the two words 
are found are interrogative, this rendering seems more pro- 
bable than Sayaiia’s. Compare kiihaydkrte in viii. 24, 30. 
Prof. Benfey translates in i. 30, 20, “where lovest thou?” and 
in i. 38, 1, “where do ye like to linger?” 

Anarvis. On this word it will be sufficient to quote Prof. 
Goldstiicker’s explanation in his Dictionary : “ {ved,) i. A 
car-man, one going with, or on a cart.” . . . “ (or, according 
to another explanation, which appears, however, to be an arti- 
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ficial one), ii. one who does not arrive where he is to go to, 
one not attaining the end or aim of his journey/’ The artificial 
explanation here alluded to is that of Sayana on i. 121, 7. 

Aimvat is explained by Prof. Roth, 6*.^’., as ^^violent,’’ 

strong,” etc. ; and by Prof. Goldstiicker, “powerful, 
mighty, strong.” The latter scholar remarks that “ this 
meaning oi ammai seems to apply satisfactorily to al other 
instances in which the word occurs. . .... There are, how- 
ever, other meanings . . . . mentioned by Yaska, and accord- 
ingly by Sayana and Mahidhara, which deserve noticing, not 
only because the first of them is plausible, but also on account 
of their high antiquity.” The words of TMca (vi. 12) ex- 
planatory of the word before us are amatyav&n ahhyamanman 
mitan rd, either “with ministers, or with diseases, or 
with riches. ” See Goldstxicker, s.m mnavat and ahhycmianamt. 
Yaska seems thus to have been undecided as to the sense. 
See also Sayana on R.Y. iv. 4, 1, and Wilson’s note on the 
same passage, as also Mahidhara on Ytt]. S. 13, 9. 

Amina is explained by Sayana on R.Y. vi. 19, as==aMm- 
santya^ “ uninjurable and on this passage he gives no other 
sense. Prof. Goldstiicker, 6*.?;., after assigning the two senses 

(1) “of an unlimited measure or quantity (of strength), or 

(2) uninjured,” goes on to say : “According to Yaska (vi. 16) 
the word may have either of these meanings in the following 
verse of the R.Y. (vi. 19, 1) and quotes Durga, the com- 
mentator on Yaska, to show that the words of the latter are 
to be so understood. Durga also observes that from the form 
of the word, and the suitableness of both senses, either is 
admissible. But we are not yet arrived at an end of the 
optional meanings proposed for this adjective. I learn from 
Prof. Goldstucker’s next article that in another text (R.Y. 
X. 116, 4), where this same term occurs (applied, too, as in 
vi. 19, 1, along with dmbarhm^ as an epithet of Indra), it has 
two other meanings assigned to it by SS.yana, both different 
from those assigned by Tdska to the word in R.Y. vi. 19, 1 
(and one of which he (Sayana) himself adopts in his note on 
that passage). These two new meanings are “going every- 
where” (sarrayantd), and “all-beloved” (sarmihMmyamdmh). 
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Could anything sliow more demonstratively the conjectural and 
etymological character of many of S^yana’s interpretations ? 

Amatra is found as an epithet of Indra in E,V. i. 61^ 9, 
where it is explained by Sayana as either expert in moving 
in battles, etc.j or devoid of any limiti^ It is also found in 
iii. 36, 4, where the Commentator renders it, vanquisher of 
enemies/’ This latter text is quoted in Hir. vi. 23, where 
the senses of measureless, great, or uninjured,” are assigned 
to the word. See Groldstiicker, s/o. ahhyamiku 

Amitamrnay spoken of the Dawns in R.V. iv. 51, 9, is 
explained by Sayana as = ahmdtcwarnd cqoarimitamrnd 
either of uninjured colour, or of unlimited colour.” He 
could not therefore have had any precise idea of the sense. 

Ammuldy applied to hymns in H.V. i. 126, 1, is by Yaska, 
(ix. 10) in his explanation of that passage, rendered as = 
abdlisdn analpdn dd, either not foolish, or not few.” Sayana 
contents himself with the second sense. 

Aydsya has more than one signification assigned to it by 
Sayana in i. 62, 7, and viii. 51, 2. See Prof. Goldstiicker’s 
Dictionary, 

Aptm\ said to be derived from ap, “ water,” and tm\ to 
hasten,” an epithet of the gods^'in general (E.V. i. 3, 8), of 
Agni (iii. 27, 11), of Indra (iii. 51, 2, and according to the 
scholiast, in ii. 21, 6 also, though there it may be a nom. pL), 
is declared by Sayana to have in all these passages the sense 
of sender, or senders, of water.” Ini. 118, 4, where it is 
an epithet of the horses (according to Sayana),, or the falcons, 
of the Asvins, he ascribes to it the signification of quick like 
the waters” (dpa im tvaropetdh). Prof. Cfoldstiicker follows 
the Scholiast in assigning to it both these senses, viz. : (1) 

sending water (/.e. rain), an epithet of Indra, Agni, etc. ; (2) 
quick as water {Le. as the falling rain), an epithet of the horses 
of the As wins.” I confess I do not think the commentator’s 
opinion a sufficient reason for concluding that the word has 
two different meanings. It also occurs in R.Y, ix. 61, 13 
= S.V. i. 487, where Prof. Benfey renders it “ flood-con- 
quering ” (while in his Glossary he makes it water- 
shedding”). In his translation of P.Y. i. 3, 8, in Orient 
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uiid Occident, he gkes it tlie sense of ^'active in works/^ 
and in L 118, 4, of hastening through the air.'" Prof. 
Ptoth, in his Lexicon, renders it “ active, zealous.'’ The 
substaiitiye apturyam is rendered with some variation by 
Sa 3 "ana in two passages, E.V. iii. 12, 8, and iii 51, 9, as 
wshti-di'drd prerakadvamy^^ the quality of impelling (or stimu- 
lating) hjj meam of rain," and apdm prermie, “ in the impelling 
(or sending) of rain." 

In P.V. iii. 27, 11, the word yantiiram, an epithet of Agni, 
is explained as eiihet Barmmja niyantdm^ controuler 

of all things," or MMprcm gmitdram, “quickly going." 

Ardhadeva, in E.V. iv. 42, 8, is interpreted by Slyana as 
either “ near the gods," or half a god." 

Asascimt is a participle of frequent occurrence in the E.V. 
One of the passages in which it is found, vi. 70, 2, is quoted 
in Nir. v. 2, where it is said to be equivalent to asqjycmdne, 
“not attached together," or vyudasyantyaUf “ throwing apart, 
scattering." Sayana on this verse merely repeats Y4ska. In 
i. 160, 2, where the word is again an epithet of heaven and 
earth, he explains it similarly, asajyamdne parmpara-viy'ulct£y 
“not attached, separate from each other." Ini. 112, 2, he 
takes it for an epithet of the worshippers, in the sense of 
anyafrdndsakfdhf “not attached to any one else." In vii. 
67, 9, it is an epithet of the Asvins, and is in like manner 
interpreted by him kutrdpy majyamdnmi, “ not attached any- 
where, In iii. 57, 6, he connects it with pramat% “the 
design" or “ disposition" of Agni, derives it from sasoJi, “ to 
go," and explains it amad anyatra sangatim akurvdnd^ “ not 
forming an union with any one but us." In. ii. 32, 3, it is an 
epithet of dhenii, “cow," and he there renders it asaMdraymdm, 
“ having her members unattached" (to what ?). In ii. 25, 4, 
where he regards it as an epithet of “ waters," (understood), 
he explains it, asajyamdndh, aniruddhdh^ “unattached, un- 
obstructed.” In viii. 31, 4, where it is an epithet of ild, 
“food," he derives it from sasch, “to go," and renders it 

dgamana-sziam,, “ that whose character is not to go, or de- 
part," In i. 13, 6, and i, 142, 6 (two verses which are partly 
identical in contents), the word asascliatah is an epithet of 
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doors/’ In the former of the two texts (i. 13, 6), 
S%ana renders it iulghdtanem pravesMr-^ptmisJm-sanga^^ 
‘^destitute of the contact or presence of persons entering 
in conseqnenoe of their being opened” as Prof Wilson 
explains [hitherto] -unentered”) ; whilst in the second pas- 
sage (i. 142, 6) he renders amgyamandh parmpcira^ viprak^^^^^ 

^^ not attached or joined, distant or apart from each other.” 
The renderings in the last two (parallel) passages seem to be 
mutually inconsistent, as the latter appears to mean that the 
doors, of which the two halves stood apart, were open, whilst 
the former, although we adopt Prof Wilson’s addition of 
^‘hitherto,” imports that although they were about to be 
opened, they were still closed. In i. 13, 6, Rosen translates, 
'^^ non frequentatae” (which does not differ materially from 
Wilson’s rendering) ; but in his note, subsequently composed, 
he says he should (in addition to other changes) prefer to 
interpret the word under consideration ^^non clausse.” I 
observe that in the quotation which he there adduces from 
SS^yana’s Commentary, his reading differs from that given by 
Muller, in adding a negative particle, as it runs thus, 
tanena na gounisJia-sayiga-raJntahf which would make the sense, 
doors which from their being opened are not destitute of the 
contact or presence of persons entering.” Westergaard, ss. 
sascli, follows Rosen’s note in rendering amschatah by ^^portse 
non clausJB.” S%ana, on i. 13, 6, derives the word from rnsj^ 
to go,” with a negative prefixed, but in the passages where he 
renders it by ascijyamdna, or andmkta^ not attached,” he must, 
I suppose, be understood to ascribe to this root the sense of 
being joined, or attached.” Wilson, in his note on i. 142, 
C, has noticed the variations in S%ana’s rendering of the 
term ascmhataJi. In addition to this discrepancy between his 
translations of i. 13, 6 and i. 142, 6, I have to observe that 
Say ana’s explanation of the word in viii. 31, 4, as meaning 
“ that which does not depart,” seems to be scarcely consistent 

i I should add that Sa^ana here offers alternative renderings both of asaschatah 
— making it a masc. pL with the sense, “ devoid of persons entering/'— and of the 
verb visrayantam, which he says may be explained not only let them be opened/' 
but let thefn seek, or approach" {sevani&m)* 
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with the signification ^^unobstructed/’ which he assigns in ii, 
25, 4, which implies that the waters could depart elsewhere. 
At all events, the two roeanings are quite different I have 
no access to SayaiWs explanations of the word where it occurs 
in the ninth and tenth books of the E.V. ; but E.V. ix: 57, 1, 
is repeated in the S4ma-veda, ii. 1111, w^here I find from 
Prof. Benfey^s Glossary that the Scholiast renders it 
mhifa^ free from contact.” Benfey himself, in his Glossary, 
translates it free from pursuers, unhindered,” or, when 
spoken of rain, “ thick.” In his translation of the passage of 
the S.Y. however, he renders the word by lovely and the 
cognate word mascMsM in S.V. ii. 502, by “kindly-disposed.” 
In his translation of E.T. i. 13, 6, in Orient imd Occident, 
Benfey renders (imschatah, “ good ” (from a privative and 
naschat^ “ persecuting, enemy”) ; but in i. 112, 2, he gives 
“inexhaustible” (unversiegbar) as its equivalent. Prof. Eoth 
(see his Lexicon, .s.r.) proposes to render “ unfailing.” On 
the whole I think that the senses proposed by SS-yana are 
either too various, too vague, or two forced, to be admitted as 
satisfactory, and have very much the appearance of being 
conjecturaL 

is understood by Yaska (iv. 15, in his interpreta- 
tion of E.V. ix, 75, 5, where it occurs in the plural as an 
epithet of madah, “intoxicating draughts”), = dhanana- 
mntak, “smiting.” In his explanation (Mr. v, 2) of E.V. x. 
10, 8, where it is an epithet of Yami, he adheres to the same 
etymology, and makes it signify “ smiting as it were with 
uncivil words” {dhamiva bhdshamdnd iti asahJiya-hMshandd 
ahand im hhavati etasmdd dhamh spat), I have not access to 
Sayana's Commentary on these two verses, or on x. 125, 2 ; 
but on ii. 13, 1 (where he applies it to Soma) he takes it in a 
passive sense, “to be smitten, to be poured out” {dlmntavyo 
^hlmhoiavpah)y while on v. 42, 13, he gives it the active signi- 
fication of dlmntd scUd, “ smiter, shedder.” It seems unlikely 
that the term should have both these senses. 

At a/e in E.V. vii. 32, 9, is explained by Sayana as an 
epithet (in the dative) of Indra, with the meaning either “ of 
destroyer of enemies, or giver of wealth.” Muller makes it 
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mean give.’^ The last words of the Terse, na devmah 
Mvaimm, are rendered by Miiller (Anc. Sansh. Lit. p. 644), 
the gods are not to be trifled with/^ Wilson has, the gods 
favour not the imperfect rite.” In his note he shows a curious 
misapprehension of S&yana when he says : The scholiast 
seems to render it, men do not become gods by such means, 
devd m hhamntir These last words merely mean, as I take 
them: ^'The gods are not for (ie., are not favourers of) a 
kavatntif^ whether that adjective means, as Roth, s.??., pro- 
poses, niggard,” or, possibly, — as may be suggested, if 
we regard it as in opposition to the wnrd tarani in the 
preceding clause, ^ an inert or timid man.” In illus- 
tration of the construction, compare iv. 33, 11, Qia rte srdn- 
tasya sahhy&ya devdh, the gods [are not disposed] for the 
friendship of the man who is tired of sacred rites” (though 
Sayana renders differently) ; and vii. 61, 5, na vain nmydny 
acMte abhuvan, your secret things are not for the unthinking 
man.” (Wilson does not translate Sayana accurately here). 

In R.V. i. 84, 16, SItyana assigns to the word kah the 
optional senses of ^^who?” or of Praj&pati,” and to gdh 
those of horses,” or words of the Veda.” 

Bhiydvasu is an epithet of Sarasvati in i. 3, 10 (=Vaj. S. 
20, 84), and of Agni in iii. 3, 2, and iii. 28, 1. Yaska com- 
ments on the first of these passages in Nir. xi. 26, and there 
explains dhiydvasii by the vague equivalent hannavam, which 
may mean, ^^rich in works,” or "^^she who through works 
confers wealth,” This last sense, though not in itself ob- 
vious, is the one extracted from the compound by Sayana, 
W’ho render sluirma-prd 2 :>ya--dhana-mmitta-hhMd, “ she who is 
the cause of the wealth which is to be acquired through 
works.” He afterwards repeats the same explanation in the 
words, dJmjd harmand vam yasydk mMsdd bhavati sd dhiyd- 
vastfh. On iii. 28, 1 he interprets similarly, and Mahldhara 
on V4j. S, 20, 84, not very differently. On R.V, iii. 3, 2, 
however, Sayana gives the word a totally different sense, 
prajnayd vydptah^ pervaded by wisdom.” 

Vidadvasu is variously explained by Sayana in three dif- 
ferent passages, i. 6, 6 ; v. 39, 1 ; viii. 65, 1. In the first, 
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where he takes it for an epithet of the Maruts, he makes 
it signify mdayadbkib %m-mahma-])rahh%jwpalmir mmibhif 
dhanair i/ulcMm, ‘^possessed of riches which make known 
their greatness/^ Further on he gives the additional ex- 
planation, auddryidisGpmaMmfd jndpaywiti msmd dhan&ni 
yam sa cidadmmhy ^^ he whom his riches make known as ex- 
ceedingly generous is mdaduaud^ In v. 39, 1, the word is 
applied to Indra, and there the Scholiast gives it the sense of 
lahdha-dhana, ^^he by whom wealth has been obtained,”^ 
In viii. 55, 1, where it is an epithet of the same god, it is de- 
clared by Sayana to meBXi i^edayadvasum dhandvedakamy the 
god ^^who makes known riches.’’ The term, however, was 
most probably intended by the authors of the hymns to have 
but one sense. 

GaljJmtiy in R.V. i. 54, 4, is interpreted by Sayana as 
either taken with the hand/’ or ‘‘having rays.” 

Svarycty in R.V. v. 9, 4, receives from Sayana a threefold 
interpretation, viz. either (1) “a wriggling serpent,” or (2) 
“ a horse performing the dshandita and other tortuous move- 
ments,” or (3) “ an unbroken colt.” Compare Wilson’s note. 

Kasd means a “ whip,” but in the Nighantus i. 11, it is also 
said to be one of the fifty-six synonymes of tdchy “ speech.” 
In R.V. i, 22, 3, and i. 157, 4, mention is made of the kasd 
madhumati or “honied whip” of the Asvins, and they are 
asked to ^moisten with it the sacrifice or the worshippers. In 
both these places Sayana gives an optional rendering of kasdy 
as signifying either “whip,” or “speech.’^ Mahidliara on 
V&j. S. 7, 11, gives the word the sense of “speech” only. 
See Note 1 in p. 363 of my Article on the “ Progress of the 
Vedic Religion,” etc., in the last volume of this Journal. 

Krandmi is interpreted by S%ana on R.V. ii. 12, 8, as 
either “ heaven and earth making a sound,” or “ two armies, 
human and divine.” On vi. 25, 4, he takes it for two dis- 
putants “crying and abusing” each other {krandamdndv 
dkroscmtau). I have not access to his commentary on x. 

Yaska quotes this verse (Nir. iv. 4) and explains ndad^msu by mttadham, 
which may mean either **he by whom wealth is known, or “by whom wealth 
has been obtained.'* 
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121, 6, but I observe that Prof. Miiller in Ms translation of 
tbe bymii (Anc. Sansk. Lit, p, 569) renders tbe term by 

heaven and earth,’ ^ which is also the only sense assigned to 
it by Mahldhara bn Vaj. S. 32, 7, where the verse is repeated. 

Nabhanya is explained by Sayana in i. 149, 3, tx^^nabhasi 
bJiavo nabhasvdn myiih, ^‘that which is produced, or exists, 
in the sky, the wind;” in i. 173, 1, as ^nahlimyam nabhasi 
bhmam nabhovydpinam Mmakam vd rdkshmdcUkasya, either 
^btherial, pervading the sky,” or ^^destructive of Eakshasas,” 
etc. ; and in vii. 42, 1, as =stotra^ a hymn.” 

NrchakshaSy which is not in the ISTirnkta, is general^ trans- 
lated by Sayana, beholder of men” (R.V. iv. 3, 3 ; vii. 60, 
2), or, ‘^beholder of the conductors of rites” {miidm being 
taken m ==== Imrma-netrhtdm). In i. 22, 7, however, though 
said to mean primarily, “he who sees men” (?irins clmshte)^ 
it is (as an epithet of Savitri) explained by the words, “ illu- 
minator of men” {mcmushydndm prkadsa-Mrmam) ; and in 
i. 91, 2, by “he who shows to the conductors of sacrifices the 
desired fruit (of their rites).” 

Surachakshas is found in Nir. xi. 16 (where E.V. i. 110, 4, 
is explained) as an epithet of the Eibhus. Yaska gives it the 
sense of “ sun-speaking (?) or sun- wise,” mrci-hhydnd t^d sum'- 
prajnd td. Sayazia does not adhere to more than one of Yaska^s 
renderings, and Y^Qi^o%Q>%surya-samdna-pTakdsdh surya-sadrsa- 
Jndnd vd, “ having splendour like the sun,” or “ having know- 
ledge like the sun.” The word also occurs in E.V. i. 16, 1, 
where Sayana takes it for surya-samdna-prahdsa'-yuldd rtvijah, 
“ having splendour like the sun, priests.” The correctness of 
this last interpretation seems very doubtful ; and I do not see 
why the word should not be, as Benfey makes it (Or. und 
Occ.), an epithet of liarayali, Indra’s tawny horses. If so, the 
verse would run thus : “ Let the tawny horses bring thee, the 
vigorous, to the soma-draught, Indra, thee, the sun-eyed 
steeds.” The sense of “eye” or “sight” is assigned by 
Sayana in v. 66, 6, to chakshas in iya-chaksJiasd, which he 
renders vydpta-darsanau \ in sahasr a* chakshas, an epithet of 
Varuna, in vii. 34, 10, which he interprets by hahu-chakshus, 
“many-eyed and, optionally, in the compound ghora-chak- 
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shme (Vxi. 104, 2), which lie explains ghora-darsm&i/a parmha- 
blnlshine vL SiirmMMhas is rendered siin-eyed^^ by Beiifey 
in i. 116, 4, also; tbongli in bis note be doubts whether this 
means, "'with eyes gleaming like the sun/^ or ""with eyes 
which see all, like the sun,’’ To the compound tinwhahsliaB, 
S%ana gives the sense of "" seer of many,” in i. 25, 5, and vii. 
51, 9; of ""great seers,” in Yiii. 90, 2; of ""to be seen by 
many,” in i. 25, 16 ; but of ""possessing great brilliancy, ” in 
yii 35, 8; viL 63, 4. 

Chakshma, in E.V. ii. 24, 9, is said by S^yana to signify 
mrvmya drasJita sarm-rsako vd, either ""all-seeing,” or ""all- 
enduring.” 

Jenya is explained by Sayana on E.V. i. 74, 4, as meaning 
either "" manifested,” or "" conquerors (of Eakshasas) 

Pastyd^ though generally rendered by Sayana "" people,” 
""men,” house,” ""dwellers in a house” (i. 25, 10; i. 40, 7; 
i. 164, 30), has in one place (iv. 1, 11) the alternative sense 
of "" river” assigned to it. 

In E.V. i. 180, 7, the words vi pmvir hitmdn are said by 
Sayana to mean either, ""the vessel which receives the stipu- 
lated libation (?) has had the liquid put into it” {panih pand- 
dhdro drona-kakiBO vihiiatdn sthdpita^rasavdn dsU), or ""let the 
trafficker, avaricious, unsacrificing, who, though possessed of 
wealth, does not sacrifice, he separated” {panir -vcmik lubdliako 
^yashtdMtatdnniyata-dhano dhanddhyo ^py ayashtd ti yiijyatdm). 
The difierence between these two explanations is evidently 
prodigious, and shows how greatly the Scholiast was at a loss. 
Compare Wilson’s note in loco, 

Uiayah^ generally rendered ""aids,” is in i. 84, 20, explained 
by Sayana a,B = yantdrah ""goers,” or as standing (with the 
loss of the initial dh) for dhutayahy "" shakers,” meaning the 
Maruts. He also assigns to rddhdmsi in the same verse the 
unusual sense of ""spirits” (bhMdni), He seems to have re- 
garded these strange interpretations as necessitated by the 
following verb dahhariy which has commonly the sense of "" in- 
jure,” ""destroy.” But it may have here, as Eoth proposes, 
B,^\y the signification of ""fail.” 

Bhrta-vrata is an epithet often applied to the gods, chiefly 
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to Mitra, Varuna; and tHe Adityas. It means^ one whose 
ordinance stands fast/’ one by whom the order of nature is 
upheld/’ according to Eoth, s.v., and Muller, ^‘Anc. Sansk. Lit.” 
p. 534. S^yana on E. V. i. 15, 6, renders it by spikrta-^karmdmu, 
^^those by whom works are accepted;” or, as "Wilson trans- 
lates/ propitious to pious acts.” In i. 25, also, S4yana 
explains the word svtkrta-km^ma-mseshah, ^‘he by whom a par- 
ticular work is accepted;”^ whereas Mtiller (p. 536) makes 
it, ^Hhe upholder of order.” Inv. 1 of the same hymn the 
word Praia (with which dhrta-vrata is compounded) is vaguely 
rendered by S^yana ^^=karma, work;” and Wilson translates 
the phrase vratam pxmiinimaBi (which S^^an a explains as = 
karma pramMem himsitmantali)^ by we disfigure thy worship 
by imperfections.” Miiller renders it, probably more accurately, 
break thy laws.” It is not clear which of the senses S&yana 
adopted; for in other passages, where there can be no doubt 
that the sense is what Muller makes it, S^yana uses the 
same terms of explanation. This is the case in ii. 38, 7, and 
T. 69, 4, where it is declared that no one can, or that the other 
gods cannot, hinder the ordinances of Savitri, or of Mitra and 
Varuna, in which passages it is far more likely that decrees” 
or designs,” than ceremonies,” are contemplated. In ii. 28, 
8, where it is said that the ordinances of Varuna rest un- 
shaken on him as on a mountain, Slyana explains vratdni by 
karmdni ridharandni, works,” upholdings.” And in ii. 
38, 2, 9, he interprets the word of the creative or impulsive 
act,” prasavdkhjam karma^ of Savitri. So, too, in i. 101, 3, he 
gives it the signification of hiyama-rdpe karmani, niyamamm 
controuling act,” ^^controul;” in iii. 30, 4, of karmanSy 
djndyaiy ‘^command;’’ and invii. 31, 11, of raMhandclmi kar- 
mdniy preservation and other works.” But there are other 
passages in which he undoubtedly explains vruta by ^^rite,” in 
accordance with the modern use of the word; as in i. 69, 4, 
where he takes it for etdni paridrsyamdndni darsa-ptryiamd- 
sddini karmdni^ these rites which we see, the darsay purna- 
mdsay^ etc. ; and in i. 91, 3, where he takes it alternatively for 
mrvdny agyvisMomddini karmdniy ^^all the ceremonies, the 
^ On iv. 53, 4, lie makes ii^dhriaharm&y by wbom work is upbeld.” 
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agnlHhtoma'^ etc., or kwrmani 

of the fi'ood of the world f whilst in v. 63, 7, where Mitra and 
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Varuna are said to uphold ordinances by their support, ^^ tliroiigh 
the wisdom of the divine Spirit,^ ^ (dharmand vratd rakshethe 
asiirnHyarndyaylC)^ he explains these words 'hy jag ad-dhd/raliena 
harmmid vratd yajnddl-licmndni rak^he- 
the pdlayathahy ^^ye support sacrifice and other rites by your 
world-sustaining action in the form of rain,^^ etc. He in- 
terprets the word wata in a similar manner in the following 
texts: i 92, 12 ; i. 124, 2 ; ii. §8, 2 ; vii. 47, 3; vii. 76, 5. 
Inmost, at least, of these passages, however, there is little 
doubt the word vrata means ordinances,’^ or ^4aws.” If 
there could be any question as to its having this meaning 
elsewhere, the point would be settled by E.Y. x. 33, 9, 
demndm ati vratam satdtmd eha/m jioaMy “ even the man of 
a hundred years does not live beyond the ordinance of (the 
term ordained by) the gods.” ^ Awata probably means quite 
as much “lawless,” as “destitute of rites.” (See Roth’s 
Lexicon, s.^.) In x. 2, 4, where it is said that Agni rectifies 
whatever transgressions of the ordinances (jvratdni) of the gods 
may be committed by the worshippers, the word probably 
alludes to sacred rites. 

Ranm in R.V. ii. 24, 11, means, Sayana tells us, ramayitd 
dotavyo rd, either “ a giver of pleasure,” or “ one wdio is to 
be praised.” 

Rdti in R.V. i. 60, 1, is a word about which Sayana is un- 
certain. He first explains it as “ friend,” a sense which he 
supports by the authority of Kapardin (whoever he may be), 
and then adds, “ some say rdti means “ son,” and in proof of 
this he quotes R.V. iii. 2. 4. But when we turn to that 
passage we find, strangely enough, that he renders the word 
by abhilasliUdrthapraddtdrafny “ giver of desired objects.” 

RudramrUaniy hiranyavarttmii are epithets frequently ap- 
plied to the gods, but diversely interpreted by Sayana. He 
explains the former in R.V. i. 3, 3, as meaning “leading in 

’ Compare E. V . Yiii. 28, 4, where a similar idea is expressed without the em- 
ployment of the word vrata : Yathd, vo>§cinii devdi tath(i asat tad esIidM nakir d 
mmt, etc., As the gods wish, so it conies to pass : no one Mnders that fwilll of 
theirs,*' etc. . ^ 
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tlie front of tlie battle like heroes, who make their enemies 
weep/’ On viii. 22, 1, and 14, he renders it those who in 
battle pnrsne a path characterized by weeping, or those whose 
path is praised.” MiranyavarUani in Tiii. 5, 11, he translates 
^"^ they whose path is golden, or whose car is golden, or whose 
conduct is beneficent and pleasant” {Mta-ramanij/acharaiicm 
On wiii. 8, 1, he confines himself to the two latter senses. 
In TL 61, 7, he makes it having a golden chariot,” and 
in viii. 26, 18, having a golden path.” Compare hrsJma- 
mrUanl Midi ghrtamirttam^ 

StrhMJi h 0 . word which S%ana translates by ^^stars” 
{naksJiaira>^ 68, 5 ; iv, 7, 3; vi. 49, 3, 12. Com|)are 
X. 68, 11. It is also found in ix. 68, 4, but I am not aware 
how he renders it there. YSska explains the word in the 
same way, referring to one of these passages, iv. 7, 3, in 
illustration. In i. 87, 1, however, where it occurs in the 
following connection, miglbMr i)ydnajre kechkl tisrd iva strhhih, 
S^yaiia explains it by mmmriraBydchhadakctih^ ^^covering their 
bodies,” a sense, which I suppose to be a purety conjectural 
one, based only on etymology. He separates it from its 
more immediate context and makes it an epithet of anjihhihy 
rendering the clause thus : ^^The Maruts are seen distinct 
in the sky through the ornaments covering their bodies, 
like any rays of the sun shining in the sky.” The po- 
sition of strbhih after usrdJi is, however, rather adverse to 
this construction and rendering ; and makes Eoth’s transla- 
tion more probable, viz., ^4ike many oxen with stars, Le. 
white spots.” See s. v. mra. Benfey translates differently, 
but retains the sense “stars,” and thinks spots on the forehead 
may be meant. See Orient und Occident, ii. 250. 

SaJumrammhka is translated by Sayana on E/.Y, vi. 46, 3, 
(==Sama-veda i. 286) as equivalent to sa]iasrase2)Jia^ “mille 
membra genitalia habens ; ” and a story illustrative of Indra’s 
lasciviousness is adduced from the KausMtakins to support 
this sense. In viii. 19, 32 the word is applied to Agni, and 
there Sayana renders it haJmiejaskam “having many flames,” 
mushka being considered from its stealing away, or 

removing darkness. 
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SundhjfK^ in R.V. i. 124, 4 is -understood bjr Y§.ska (iv. 16) 
of the "^sun/^ or of .a white water-fowl/’ S%aiia repeats 
the same optional interpretation- 

Srardj\ as an epithet of Indra, is differently explained by 
Sayaiia in R.V. 1, 61, 9 ; iii. 46, 1 ; viL 82, 2 1 and viii- 12, 14. 
In iii. 46, 1, he makes it = dfiandMipati, ^4ord of wealth,^’ 
{sm here standing for ‘^property''), and in the other places^ 
mmim tejasd rdjamdnah, shining by his own Instre,^^ or 
miycmi cm anya-nwapekshayaimrajamm^^^^ ^^shining of him- 
self, without reference to any one else,” etc. In ii. 28, 1, 
where it is an epithet of Varuna, it is said by Sl-yana to mean 
shining of himself,” or lord.” 

Sakshani is differently explained by Sayana in E.Y. i. Ill, 
3, and in ii. 31, 4. In the former place it is said to mean 
overcoming” {asmdn aNdbhamntam), w^hilst in the latter it is 
rendered, ^^ to be served or {saehani?jah sevyah^ 

In viii. 22, 15, also, it is similarly interpreted saekaniya-silath 
The word is also found in E.V. ix. 71, 4, and ix. 110, 1, but 
I have no access to the commentary on these two passages. 
The latter is, however, repeated in the Sama-veda, L 428, 
where Prof. Benfey renders the word '^ taming (enemies).” 
The sense of ‘^overcoming” or “controuling” seems gene- 
rally suitable in these passages. The word is, I presume, to 
be derived from the root saA, not from sack 

R.V. i. 140, 9. The word timg}‘'ehhih, an epithet of Agni’s 
attendants {satmhhih) is exj)lained by Sayaim to mean either 
^rabhiitam sahdayadhhih, “ mti,eh-soundmg,” or lyrohlvMa- 
gamamih, “much-going.” The aiDparently Idudred wmrd 
iumgraye^ E.V. h. 21, 2 (an epithet, in the dative, of India) 
is said by him to mean either pdrna^ grivdya^ “ with full neck,” 
or bahubUh dotmydya, “to he praised by many.” 

Vrta'mhaya, an epithet of Indra in R.T. ii. 21, 3, is de- 
clared by Sayana to mean either abhkhtasydchetd sanclietd 
data, “the bestower of what is desired,” or {vrt satruli, tmn 
chayaie Mnasti iti vrtanchayah, a “destroyer of enemies.” 
Badhraclwda, in the following verse, is asserted to signify 
Bamrddhdndm prerahah yadi^d Umaldndm sairdudm chodakah, 
either “ a promoter of the affluent, or a driver of enemies.” 
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•. VarMi appears to be explained by Sdyana in i. 22, 10, as 
an epitbet {imranzya, be desired’^), of Dbisliana, tbc god- 
dess of speecb. In vii, 38, 5, and vii. 40, 6, however, the 
word is treated as a proper name, denoting the goddess of 
speech, Fdy-cfe'i or SmxmafL In Vaj. S. xi. 61, we have 
the word in the plural, VarUrih, where Mahidhara says they 
are goddesses personifying day and night’^ ( Varatmyo devyo 
^MrMr&hMmanmyah . . . ahordtrdni vai mriitrayah j ahO’- 
rdtrair hi idam sarvam iti (S. P. Br. 6, 5, 4, 6). In 

B.Y. i. 22, 11, the epithet achhinncq^atra is applied to the 
wives of the gods, and signifies, according to Sayana, with 
wings uncut. For, he adds, ^Hhe wings of the wives of the 
gods, who have a winged form, are not cut by any one/^ 
Mahidhara on y^j. S. xi. 61, explains the term somewhat 
differently, as those whose course or flight is not cut or 
hindered, constantly going,’^ achhinnam ^patram patanam 
ydsam tdh satataydyinyah. 

Vihdyas means, in modern Sanskrit, ^^sky,’’ ^^bird.^^ In 
the Nighantus 3, 3, it is given as one of the synonymes of 
maliaty “great.’^ In Mr. iv. 15 (where Yaska quotes and 
interprets E.Y. ix. 75, 5) it is said, as an epithet of maddhy 
^^intoxicating draughts,^’ to signify ranchanamntaJi, ^^de- 
ceiving, deluding.^’ The word occurs again as an epithet of 
Yisvakarman in E.Y. x. 72, 2 (=Yaj. S. 17, 26); and in 
Mr. X. 26, where that verse is explained, it is rendered by 
vydptd, pervader.^^ Mahidhara interprets it as meaning 
either, pervading like the ether,’’ or ‘^one who especially 
forsakes, a destroyer,” nahho^md tydpako yadvd nseshena 
jahdti tyajati mlidydh sanharttd. Vihdyas is also found as an 
epithet of Indra in E.Y. iii. 36, 2, where S‘^yana, after stating 
that its constituent elements mean the giver of the desired 
objects to suppliants,” ends by assigning to it the simple 
sense of great” {tdjahdty titsrjaty artJidn arthihhya iti vihdyd 
mahdn. In iv. 11, 4, without entering into any explanation, 
he ascribes to it the same meaning. In his above cited com- 
ment on E.Y. X. 72, 2 (Mr. x. 26), Yaska proposes no less 
than five different renderings for the participle isMdn% viz., 
kdntdni) hrdntdni^ gataniy matdniy and natdni. 
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Vkldtashfukd, an epittet of Eodasi (^^tte wife 
Marnts, or lightning/' Manitpatni vidytd i4) ^ m R.T. i. 167, 
5, is said by Sayaim to mean either having a distinguished 
mass of hair/' or ^'having a dishevelled mass of hair" (msishta- 
liPsa-sangM fdpraMma-Jcesa-mngh po) . Oompare the different 
senses assigned to the word prthushf iikay above. 

Mesha occurs in the R.V. as a designation of Indra, On 
i. 51, 1 (=:S.V. i 376) S%ana renders it striving with 
enemies, or ram, because Indra had come in that form to the 
rishi Medhatithi when sacrificing, and drunk his soma," etc. 
On i. 52, 1 (=S.Y, i. 377) the Scholiast only mentions the 
first of these two senses; hut on viii. 86, 12, he returns to 
the second and gives it as the exclusive meaning. He here, 
however, says that Indra, in the form of a ram, carried 
Medhatithi to heaven. In fact, there is a verse of the Il.V, 
viii. 2, 40, which says, ittM cIMvantmn adrwah Kdnvam 
Medhydtithim | meslio hhfito dM yann ayah | Thus, thun- 
derer, having become a ram, and approaching the devout 
Medhyatithi of the race of Kanva, thou didst carry him 
away, (or, thou didst depart)." Sayana gives to the verb 
ayah here the causal sense of agamayah. Compare the words 
of i. 51, 13, m€7id abhavo Vfdhana&Tmya, which either arose 
out of, or gave rise to, another story about Indra. 

Varbnahhih, in R.Y. i. 65, 2, is rendered by Sayana either 
coverings, or vastnesses," mmmranaw yachd uridmih. 

In regard to ubhaydmh, in E.Y. i. 60, 2, it is left doubtful 
by Sayana, whether it means both gods and men, or priests 
and those for whom they ofiiciated. 

Vardha is given in High. i. 10, as one of the names for 
cloud." In Nir. v. 4, two senses, cloud" and “boar," are 
assigned to it, R.Y. i. 61, 7 being quoted as a passage where 
it has the former meaning. Sayana, in loco, understands it 
either of “cloud" or “sacrifice." See Wilson’s note. 

The notes to the fourth volume of Prof. Wilson’s transla- 
tion of the Eig-veda (verified by reference to the original 
Commentary), and an examination of parts of the volume 
itself, supply the following additional instances of double 
renderings by Sayana, or of variations in interpretation be- 
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tween liim ' and MaMdHaraj, the.- commentator on ' the,; Yajasa- 
neyi' Sanhita 

H.Y. vi. 62, 8. Rakdhoyn^ e is explained hy Slyana as 

lord or instigator of Rakshases, or priest nnited with 
Eakshases 

ibid. 10. 'Wrmtd rathem^ as chariot with a charioteer, or 
' with ,horses-;’'’ 

vi. 63, 8. Rhenum ishmn^ as ‘^ gladdening food, or desirable 
cow/^ 

yL 71 j. 3. Eirmiyajihmy “golden-tongued^^ (so rendered by 
Wilson), is explained by Sayana as “ having a kind, pleasant 
voice, though in the next verse he translates kiranyapdni, 
‘‘ golden-handed.'^’ 

In vi. 75, 11 (=Yaj. S. xxix. 48) the tooth of an arrow 
is said to be nirgciy which Sayana (following Tdska, ix. 19) 
niiderstands either as meaning that it is made of “deer’s 
horn,” or that it “searches out the enemy.” Mahidhara 
adheres to the latter sense. 

On vi. 75, 13 (=Y4j. S. xxix. 50), I quote Prof. Wilson’s 
note, from which it will be seen that the interpreters are at 
variance : ^Eraclietamli is applied by YM^a, ix. 20, and Mahi- 
dhara, to asvdn, the intelligent horses ; hut Sayana is better 
advised, as there is no other nominative to the verbs janghanti 
and jigJmaier I think, however, that from the position of 
prachetamh in the verse it is difficult to conect it in the way 
Sayana does. 

vii. 3, 7. Pttrbliik is here rendered “cities,” hut “protec- 
tors” { 2 Mlakaih) in vi. 48, 8, where it occurs in a similar 
connection. It probably means “ rampart,” as in fact Sayana 
himself intimates on vii. 15, 14 ; Puh puri tad-raksM- 
sddhcma-bhMa-j^j'dkdr- (qu. g^mkdr-) ddir I'd, “ P'wr is a city, 
or walls, etc., which are the means of its defence.” 

vii. 4,7, is translated either as “fit” {parydp- 

tam)^ or “ to be taken away” {parihmdtavyam ) ; and arana, 
here rendered “freedom from debt,” is in verse 8 explained as 
aramamdn , “ not delighting.” 

vii. 5, 3. Piiru, here and in vi. 46, 8, explained as the 
“name of a king,” is in vii. 8, 4, interpreted as the “name 
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of an Asnra;'’^ and in i. 63, 7, as an epithet of Sudfe, 
in the sense of, satisfying with offerings/’ In iv. 21, 10, 
where the context is partly the same as in i. 63, 7, 2 ^uru 
is explained ''man,” "sacrificer.” In i. 130, 7, after saying 
that p'tini signifies " one who fills up, offers, what is desired,” 
Sayana ends hy telling us that the word is one of the names 
for "man.” 

ibid. 7. V&yur m p&tJiah paripasi is explained as, " thou 
drinkest soma like Vayu,” or " thou drinkest up, driest, water 
like Vayu.”*^ 

Yii. 6, 4. The subject of the madantih is said to 

be either "creatures” {prajaK)y or "dawns” {iishmaJi). 

vii. 8, 4 (=Vaj. S. xii. 34). Srme is rendered by Sayana, 
" is renowned,” whilst Mahidhara makes it, " hears the in- 
vocation of the worshipper.” 

ibid. 6. Dviharhdh is explained as " great in knowledge and 
works,” or " great in two worlds.” 

vii. 16, 1 (=Vaj. S. xv. 32). Arati is explained by Sayana 
as goer” or "lord; ” by Mahidhara as "having competent un- 
derstanding,” or "of ceaseless activity/’ 
ibid. 7 (=Vaj. S. xxxiii, 14.) Yantdrah is rendered by 
Sayana "givers,” and by Mahidhara, "controuling their 
senses.” Sayana assigns to surdyah in the same verse the 
sense of "impellers,” or of "praisers.” 

vii. 18, 6. MatsydBO nisitdh is rendered either "like fish 
confined,” or " Matsyas (people so called) harassed ; ” and 
srushii, either "quick arrival,” or "happiness,” while in 
V. 10 it receives the former sense, and in vii. 40, 1 the latter. 

ibid. 8. Bheda is explained either "unbeliever” (ndstika)^ 
or as the name of an enemy of Sudas (which latter sense is 
also assigned in vii. 33, 3). 

vii. 23, 4 (=Vaj. S. xxxiii. 18), Apas chit pipyiih staryo 
na gdmhi S^iyana: "Let the waters increase like barren 

\ So, too, MaMdhara on Vdj. S. xii. 34. 

^ Both explanations seem to be wrong. Compare the words Vishnur^opd/i para- 
mam pdti pdthah, in iii. 55, 10, where Myana himself renders the last three words 
guards the highest place,’' though he adds au optional rendering of pdthah as the 
place of water, the atmosphere," 
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cows/^ MaMdharar A^The waters swell the soma like the 
Vedio texts, with which libations are offered/^ 
vii 32, 18 (== S.V. i. 310), compared with viii. 19, 26. In 
the former passage, the words m papatv&j/a which are 

common to both, are explained by na dadyam : I would not 
give, Le, I would not give up, my worshipper to wretchedness.’’ 
(Comp. Muller’s transL of this verse, in his Anc. Sansk. Lit. p. 
545. In viii. 1, 22, rasate is explained by dadAti: “ he gives.”) 
In viii. 19, 26, however, the same words, na rdsiyaj though em- 
ployed in a similar connection, are explained by na ahrom^ 
yeyam : I would not cause thee to be reviled.” Prof. Wilson 
there translates as follows: ^^May I not be accused, Yasu, 
of calumniating thee, nor, gracious (Agni), of sinfulness 
against thee,” etc. : instead of which Mr. Cowell proposes to 
render : Let me not abuse thee by calumny or wickedness,” 
which is no material improvement. There can be little doubt, 
I think, that Slyana, followed by his translators, is wrong, 
and that the verse should be taken in conjunction with the 
preceding (v. 25) and (omitting epithets) be explained as 
follows : If, Agni, thou wert a mortal, and I an immortal, 
I should not give thee up to execration, or to wretchedness,” 
etc.^ We have Sajmna’s own authority on vii. 32, 18, as I 
have shown, for rendering na rdsiya : I would not give 
and although he does not explain pdpatvdya at all in either 
of these passages, he does distinctly assign to it the sense of 
'Wretchedness” {MnalMvdya) in a similar text, vii. 9-1, 3: 
"Do not, ye heroes, Indra and Agni, subject us to wretchedness 
{pdpatmj/a), or to execration, or to reviling.” Comp. Benfey’s 
rendering of S^ma-veda, i. 310, and ii. 268. 

vii. 41, 2 (=:Yaj. S. xxxiv. 35.) Tura is rendered by 
Sayana " wealthy ; ” by Mahidhara " sick,” or as a designa- 
tion of " Tama.” 

vii. 48, 3. Uparatdti is explained here as = npalatdM, 
" that which is carried on with stones, a battle.” On i. 151, 5, 
it is explained as " that which has an extension of clouds.” 

^ There are other instances in the hymns of the sense running on from one 
verse into another. See vv. 5 and 6 of this same hymn, viii. 19, and viii. 12, 32 f. 
in Prof, Wilson’s translation. 
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yH. 64, 1. The words ghrtasya nirmjah 
either ''forms of water’' discharged by the clouds, or 
" forms of melted butter ” offered to Mitra and Yaruiia. 

Tii. 66, 9. The iMmaU is interpreted here, we hold, 
or haye;” on iii, 62, 10 (the eelebrated medi- 

tate'’ {dhydycimah), or " let us hold in our mind as an object 
of contemplation’^ mamsd dhdrayema), or " we 

hold” {(llidrayamah). In yii. 15, 7, nidUmaM is explained, 
"we have placed;” and in i. 17, 6, "we deposit as a trea- 
sure.” 

yii. 71, 4. Vhmpmya \% explained as " pervading” 

yii. 77, 2. Gcmm mdtd is said to mean the "former, either 
of voices, or of cows,” 

vii. 79, 3, Angiradamd, an epithet of Tishas (the Dawn), is 
explained as either " the quickest of goers,” or as a designa- 
tion given to her, because night was produced along with the 
Bharadvajas of the race of Angiras, and she (the Dawn) forms 
the end of the night ! 

vii. 82, 1. Mahi sarma is explained as cither a " great 
house, or " great happiness.” 

ibid. 5. SubJicm hjate is explained either, "obtains an orna- 
ment,” or " sends water.” 

vii. 83, 2. Svardrs is here explained "seeing heaven after 
quitting the body.” In vii. 58, 2, it is interpreted, " seer of 
the sun, ix, living creature,” or " tree, from its seeing the 
sky.” 

vii. 90, 1 (=Yaj. S. xxxiii, 70.) Virayd is taken by 
Sayana for a dative masc. " to the hero (Yayu) ; ” whilst 
MaMdhara joins with it the preceding pra and makes 
pravlrayd an epithet of the soma libations, with the sense, 
" having excellent heroes sprung from knowledge, priests.” 

ibid. 3 (=Yaj. S. xxvii. 24.) Sayana takes nirehe for 
"in poverty,” and Mahidhara for "in a place crowded with 
people.” 

ibid. 5. Viravciham is explained either to be "borne by 
worshippers, or by horses.” 

vii. 99, 3 (=Yaj. S.Y, 16.) Mayuhhaih is rendered by 
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Sayana while Mahldhara mderstands it of 

/^various glorious lives {sm-tejo-rupair nana jivath), or Ms 
numerous incarnations in a Boar/^ etc, 

vii. 104, 2. Ghorachakskas is explained as either horrible 
in aspect/^ or ' harshly speaking/" 

viii. 1, 2. TJblimjlwinmn is explained as either ^^lawng 
both celestial and earthly riches/" or ‘‘having both stationary 
and moving things to preserve,"" or “ having persons both to 
praise and sacrifice to him/" 

ibid. 10. Gdyatrmepm is explained here “ having approved 
speed,"" whilst on i. 142, 12, it is interpreted as “ having the 
form of the gayatraJ^^ 

Ibid. 31. Y&dmh is explained as either “of the race of 
Yadu,"" or “renowned among men,"" and pasu as either 
“having cattle,"" or “ a perceiver of what is minute."" 

viii. 3, 5. Samike is interpreted as either “at sacrifice,"" 
or in battle."" 

ibid. 9. Yatibhyah is explained as either “from non- 
sacrificing men,"" or “ for men practising rites."" 

ibid. 24. lliriya is explained either “fourth,"" or a “de- 
stroyer of enemies.’" 

viii. 4, 8. Dam is interpreted either a “breaker up,"’ 
(avakhaiidayUd) OT a. giYerd* 

viii. 5, 9. Vi pathah sitam is explained either “shut up the 
paths that others may not enter,"" or the contrary, “open up, 
show the paths/" 

ibid. 13. Brahma jandndm is interpreted as either “the 
Brahman-caste among men,"" or “the prayer, or the sacrificial 
food, of men/" 

ibid. 38. GharmamndJi is explained as either “ practised in 
the wearing of cuirasses of leather,"" or “exercised in the 
use of horses and other instruments of motion."" The word 
is interpreted by Mahidhara on Vaj. S. xxx. 15, as “a person 
practised in the handling of leather {charmdhhydsa-karamY) 

viii. 6, 3, Jdmi is interpreted as either “useless,"" or 
“kinsman,"" dyudham as either “weapon,"" or “assailant,"" and 

^ Sayana adds, ‘‘ For mountains belong to Tisbnu as bis own, as tbe Yeda says 
^ Yisbnu is lord of tbe mountains." ” 
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kamtih as eitlier '' encomiasts/’ or ‘'persons of tlie family of 
Kanva.” 

Yiii. 12, 1. is explained as either the “ exhilara- 

tion ” of Indra, or “ to he exhilarated,” or “ exhilarated.” 

viii. 13, 1. The words hratum 'iiMliymi are explained 
either “ the performer of the rite and the encomiast,” or the 
“ sacrifice called ukihyaJ^ 

ibid. 3. Bhardya is explained either “to the battle,” or 
“to the sacrifice,” and it is added that the same words 
generally denote both these things. 

yiii. 15, 2. The word ajran \b taken as an epithet of the 
preceding term i/eVI/i, “ mountains or clouds,” and explained 
as “quickly moying.” It is diversely interpreted in other 
passages. On viii. 27, 18, it is made to signify the “city of 
the enemy, although impregnable against the assaults of 
others,” or “level ground;” on iy. 1, 17, “the undecaying, 
mountains,” or “ the moving, rays ; ” on iv. 19, 7, “ travel- 
ling on the road;” on v. 54,4, “clouds.” I do not know 
how S^iyana renders it in x. 44, 8, and x. 59, 3. Prof. Roth 
renders it ^Utger, field,” and Prof. Goldstiicker, “field, acre, 
plain,” and also as an adjective, “quick.” The sense of 
“plains” is fixed by the context of x. 59, 3, as, at least, one 
of the right ones : “ Let us by our manly deeds overcome our 
enemy, as the sky (is over) the earth, and the mountains 
(over) the plains ” {girayo na ajrdn). 

viii. 17, 5. KuMhyoJi is interpreted either, in Indra’s 
“ two bellies ; (as it is written ' fill both bellies, that of the 
slayer of Yidtra, and that of Maghavat’ ”) or “the right and 
left sides, or the upper and lower parts, of a single belly.” 

Ibid. 12. SdeJiigu is explained as either “ he who has 
strong cows,” or “he who has manifest, famous, rays, or 
cows.” 

ibid. 13. Srngavrsho mpdt is explained as either “the 
son of Snngawish” or srngawsk is “ the showerer of rays, 
the sun,” and napdt “ he who causes not to fall, who estab- 
lishes,” and therefore the two words together mean “ the 
establisher of the sun.” 

ibid. 15. Prddhiisdnu is explained as either “having the 
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liead erect like a serpent/^ or to be propitiated like a 
serpent.^'V 

viii. I 85 2L Trimrutha is explained as eitber ‘^affording 
protection from three inconveniences — cold, beat, and rain,” 
or ^^liaving three stories.” 

The following are some additional instances of the same 
description, chiefly from the earlier hooks of the Eig-veda. 

i. 31, 2, and i. 112, 4. Dvimata^ an epithet of Agni, is 
explained by Say ana as either ^^born from two pieces of 
wood,” i.e. by friction, and so having two parents, or maker 
of the two worlds.” Compare dvijanma in i. 140, 2 , and i. 
149, 4, which, in the former place, he interprets either ^^born 
from two pieces of wood,” or by friction and the subse- 
quent rite of consecration ;” while in the second passage a 
third sense of born from heaven and earth,” is added. In 

i. 112, 4, the verb mhhushati is rendered either ^^pervades,” 
or adorns.” So, also, paribhmhathah in iii. 12 , 9, is declared 
to mean either ye are adorned” {olanhrtau ihamthah), or, 
^^ye overcome” (paribhamthah). See, above, the different 
senses assigned by Yaska to 

i. 64, 10. Vrsha-hhddayaJi, an epithet of the Maruts, is ex- 
plained as either, ^^havinglndra fortheir weapon,” or “having 
soma for their beverage.” The word is rendered “ adorned with 
ear-rings,” by Bollensen (in Benfey’s Orient und Occident, 

ii. 461, note), who refers for the meaning he assigns to trsha 
to Wilson’s Dictionary, s^D.y Vrshabha^ where one of the senses 
given is, “ the orifice of the ear.” KhMi occurs frequently 
in the E.Y. in the sense of an ornament worn by the Maruts, 
as in V. 53, 4; v, 54, 11, where it is rendered by Sayana kataka, 
and in vii. 66 , 13, where he renders it alankdra-viseslia. On 
i. 168, 3, he makes it mean “ a guard to the hand,” hmta- 
trdnaka^ and on i. 166, 9, either “ eatables” or “ ornaments.” 
In the last passage he takes prapatheshu either for “ resting- 
places,” or “ toes.” Eoth, s.v., conjectures that the -proper 
reading here must he prapadeshu. 

i. 92, 10. Svaghni i s here taken by Sayana for the femi- 
nine of S'cdhd {lit dog-killer), and is rendered vyddha-M^ a 
“ hunter’s wife.” The word is, however, explained by Y^ska 
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(Mr. Y. 22, wliere he quotes E.T. x. 43, 5) m a 

gamester."’ TMs sense is adopted by S&yana Mmself on Yiii. 
45, 38. On ii. 12, 4, dropping all reference to any feminine 
sensGj be explains the word as ‘‘hunter” {tyMIia), viz., 
‘‘one who kills wild animals with dogs” {smhMr mrgan hanU ) ; 
and in the same way on iv. 20, 3, as mrgayu^ a hunter.” 
See Benfey’s note on i. 92, 10, in his version of the passage 
in his Orient und Occident, ii. 257 ; and Bollensen’s transla- 
tion of the verse in the same voL, p. 464. If Yaska is right in 
explaining svaghni as a masculine noun, signifying “ gamester, ” 
it can scarcely be also the feminine of smha ; or if it be the 
latter, it cannot well have a masculine sense also. I observe, 
also, that Sayana renders the word mjah “birds” in i. 92, 
10 ; and “ one who causes distress” {udmjaka) in ii. 12, 5. 

i. 128, 4. InhiiyaU is said to mean either “to him who 
desires food,” or “ to him who desires coming.” 

i. 169, 5. The words tverdyas tosatamaJi are rendered either 
“ thy riches are most gladdening,” or “ thy kinsmen, friends 
(the Maruts), are most destructive (to clouds which do not 
rain),” 

i. 173, 6. Opasa is here explained as either a “horn,” or 
“ earth and atmosphere.” On viii. 14, 5, the scholiast makes 
it either “a cloud lying near” {meghmn upetya saydnam)^ 
or “some particular manly power contained in himself” {i.e* 
in Indra, Mmmi mmaveto vlrya-vimhah, 

i. 196, 5. The words ehayase piydnm are explained by 
Sayana as either, “ thou visitest, with the view of favouring, 
him who drinks, offers, soma,” or “ thou destroyest the de- 
structive man.” The latter interpretation is supported by 
Mr. iv. 25, to which Siyana refers; and is adopted by him 
in iii. 30, 8. 

ii. 1, 4. Asum is explained here as either, “ the expeller of 
foes” (satrindm mroBitd), or “ the giver of strength, the sun.” 
This word is very variously interpreted by Sayana in different 
places. On i. 24, 14, he makes it = amsMa-kshepanasUa^ 
“the hurler away of what is undesired;” on i. 35, 7, sarve- 
sh&m prAnada, “the giver of life to all;” on i. 64, 3, either, 
“ the expeller of enemies,” or “ he who has breath, or force,’’ 
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or giver of breath, or water on i 64, 2, and L 

174, 1, expellers of enemies;’’ on i. 108, 6, “thrower of 
oblations, priest;” on i. 110, 3, an unexplained designation 
of Tvashtri, perhaps in the later sense of “ evil spirit ; ” 
on i. 131, 1, “expeller of unrighteous enemies;” on i. 151, 4, 
“strong;” on ii 27, 10, satrundrn hshepciM^ “Iiurler away of 
enemies; on iv. 2, 5 ; iv. 53, 1 ; v. 12, 1 ; v. 15, 1 ; v. 27, 1 ; 
vii. 2, 3 ; vii. 6, 1 ; vii. 30, 3 ; vii. 36, 2, “strong; on v. 42, 
1, “giver of breath;” ibid, v, 11, “strong,” or “giver of 
breath;” on v. 51, 11, “expeUer of enemies, or giver of 
breath, or force;” on v, 41, 3, “taker away of breath” 
(Eudra), or “giver of breath” (Surya or Yayu) ; on iii 
3, 4 “giver of strength;” on iii. 29, 14, “the impelling” 
(amm-wood) ; on v. 63, 3, 7, “ the expeUer (or discharger) of 
water, Parjanya ;” on v. 83, 6, the same sense ; on vii. 56, 1, 
“ wise” ; on viii. 20, 17, “ a water-discharging 

cloud,” or “ rain water on viii. 25, 4, “ powerful,” or “ as 
pervading all things, impellers ;” on viii. 79, 6, powerful, 
or possessor of life.” In the Nighantus i. 10, asura is given 
as one of the synonymes of “ cloud.” In Nir. iii. 8, it is 
said to be = am-rata^ “ devoted to breath,” or to come from 
sthanesJm or sthdnebhyah asta, “ thrown in, or from, places 
or asu is a synonyme of pram, “ life,” a thing “ thrown into 
the body. The Asuras are they who have it.” And he adds, 
“it is well known that he (the creator) formed the Suras 
(gods) from^i^, “good,” in which their essence consists, and 
that he formed the Asuras frbm (or a + su, “not good”), 
and that in this consists their essence,” It is to be observed 
that the verse here explained by YS<ska (E.V, x. 53, 4) is one of 
those later texts in which the word asura has the sense of 
evil spirit, as an enemy of the gods, a sense which it does not 
generally bear in the older hymns, in which it is a designa- 
tion of the gods themselves. (In vii. 13, 1, however, Agni 
is called an “ Asura-slayer,” as is also Indra in vii. 22, 4). 

ii. 11, 21. Md ati dhak is explained by Sayana either “do 
not give to others, passing us by,” or “ do not burn up our 
objects of desire.” 

vi. 2, 7. Traydyya is explained by S&yana as either, “ to be 
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preserved/’ or one who has the three qualifications of science^ 
austerity and works/’ or one who has attained to the three 
births.” ^ 

viii. 24, 24:. Paripaclam h explained by Say ana as either 
persons who are sacrificing around/’ or birds which are 
flying around.” 

Svdtm is given in Jligh. ii. 10, among the synonymes of 
clhana, '^wealth.” In Nir. v. 3, it is said to mean quick” 
{srdfram iti hhqyra-ndma dsit atanam hhavati) ; and the words 
of IL.V. X. 88, 4, sa patatrUmram stJid jagad yacli chhvdtram 
Agnir ahrnoj jdtaveddh are explained : Agni Jatavedas made 
quiohly whatever flies, goes, stands or moves.” The term is 
also found in E.V. i. 31, 4, where the clause svdtrena yat pitror 
mmliyam pan, spoken of Agni, is rendered by Sayana : ^^When 
thou art released from thy parents (the two pieces of wood) by 
rapid friction {svdtreiia)^ etc. In viii. 4, 9 (= S.V. i. 277), 
the word is found in the compound svdtrahhdj, an epithet of 
myas (there stated to mean ‘^food”), and is declared to 
signify associated with wealth.” In viii. 62, 5, it occurs 
again in the phrase svdtrani arhd a7iu^hata,\Y\ii(4i the Scholiast 
interprets, the worshippers praise very quickly, very longP I 
am ignorant how he explains the word in x. 46, 7, -where it 
occurs in the plural as an epithet of fires but Mahidhara 
on Vaj. S. xxxiii. 1 (where the verse is repeated), assigns to it 
the sense of kshqwa-phalaprada, quickly bestowing rewards.” 
In V^j. S. iv. 12, and vi. 34, svdtra is found as an epithet of 
dpah, ‘^waters,” and in the former of these verses (’where 
^^waters” are said to stand for milk) it is explained quickly 
digested” (kcdiipra-parindmdh sighrarn jirndh), whilst in the 
second the sense of quickly effecting the desired object,” or 
auspicious ” {kshipra'*kdrya^kdrinyah ska vd), is assigned. 
In V§j. S. V, 31, svdtra is used in a sacrificial formula as an 
epithet of a particular sort of little altar called Maitravaruna- 
dJmhnya, and is explained as signifying “friendly” {griitrah). 
Svdtrya appears to be an epithet of Soma in E.Y. x. 49, 10, 

XI ^ hymn Silyana explains the pronoun ia, these,'' as meaning* 

the sms committed in another birth,”-— a further instance of his ascribing more 
modern notions to the Vedie age. 
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as it IB oi gir ally in x. 160, 2; but I am not aware 

how it is explained in those passages by the Commentator. 
On the whole, looking to the variety of senses ascribed to the 
wotA svdtray and to the artificial processes by which those 
senses are sometimes reached, I cannot but think that the 
Scholiasts were not always sure of its real signification, 

I have, perhaps, already adduced a superabundance of 
instances in which Sayana, or Yaska, gives double, and, there- 
fore, uncertain, interpretations of obscure words in the Rig- 
veda. But if any reader desires to pursue the subject further, 
he may examine for himself the following additional illustra- 
tions of the same fact which are indicated in the notes to the 
first three volumes of Prof. Wilson’s translation of the Rig- 
veda, and have been verified by a reference to the Commen- 
tary of S§;j^ana : — 

R.V.i. 43, 4; i. 50, 4; i. 51, 4; i. 62, 4; i. 65,3; i.68,1; 
i. 84,16,18; L 89,6; i 95, 6 ; i. 97, 1 ; i. 100, 14 ; i. 102, 9 ; 
i. 105, 1, 8 ; i. 110, 6; i. 115, 1 ; i. 122, 2, 14 ; i. 123, 3 ; 
i. 124, 7 ; i. 125, 7 ; i. 127, 7; i 129, 10 ; i. 130, 9; i. 132, 
3; i. 141, 3; i. 143, 3; i. 145, 4; i. 146, 1; i. 149,4; 
i. 150, 1 (comp. Mr. v. 11) ; i. 150, 3; i. 151, 2; i. 152, 1 ; 
i, 154, 4; i. 155, 2 ; i. 156, 4; i. 157, 2, 4; i. 164 {passim ) ; 
i. 165, 5, 15; i. 169, 4, 6; i 173, 2 ; i. 174, 7; i. 175, 4; 

i. 178,2; i. 180,7; i. 181, 3, 6 ; i. 182, 1, 2; i. 188,5; 

i. 191, 8; ii. 2, 5; ii. 6, 2 (comp. viii. 50, 7); ii. 11, 3; 

ii. 12, 8; ii. 13, 11 ; ii. 18, 8 ; ii. 19, 4 ; ii. 20, 7; ii. 23, 17; 

ii. 24, 10; ii. 27, 8, 15; ii. 34, 2; in 38, 10 ; hi. 15, 1, 2 ; 
hi. 17, 1, 3 ; hi, 51, 3 ; hi. 60, 6 ; hi. 61, 2 (compared with 
i. 113, 12) ; hi. 61, 5; iv. 1, 5, 16; iv. 2, 1, 11 ; iv. 3, 7; 
iv. 9, 4 ; iv. 42, 1, 4, 8 ; iv. 44, 2 ; iv. 50, 6 ; iv. 63, 1 ; 

iv. 55, 1 ; iv. 56, 6 ; iv. 58, 1 andJ?ass^m ; v. 4, 6, 8 ; v. 7, 3 ; 

V. 8, 2; V. 9, 4; v. 33, 1 ; v. 36, 3 ; v. 50, 3 ; v. 69, 1 ; 

V. 73, 5; V. 74, 1, 8, 10; v. 75, 9; v. 76, 1 ; v. 79, 5; 

V. 86, 1 ; V. 87, 1 ; vi. 1, 4; vi. 4, 7; vi. 15, 3; vi. 17, 7; 

vi. 18, 14 ; vi. 26, 4 ; ^ vi. 26, 6 ; vi, 29, 2 ; vi. 34, 4 ; 


1 Sayana here refers, in illustration of one of his yiews, to another passage, 
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vi 35^ vx. 49,7, 14; tL 51, 6 ; vi. 56, 3 ; 

vi. 59,.. 6; ',tL 61, 3. 

In addition to these numerous instances, in which Sayana 
proposes double interpretations, Prof. Wilson points out in his 
notes frequent differences of opinion between SS^yaiia and 
Mahidhara in regard to the rendering of passages which are 
common to the Big-veda and the Yajasaneyi Sanhita. 

I will add some specimens of what appear to me to be mis- 
translations on the part of Sayana. 

B.V. i. 22, 20 (==Yaj. S. vi. 5) he explains thus : ^'The 
wise ever behold with scriptural gaze that 

supreme station of Yishnu, as the eye extended on every side 
in the sky, clear from the absence of any obstacle, beholds/’ 
He thus makes eimksimsy ^^the eye/’ a nominative, and sup- 
plies beholds.” Mahidhara, however, taking ehak- 

shm as an accusative, renders, as it appears to me, correctly, 
^^like an eye extended in the clear sky,” or (dropping the 
particle denoting resemblance) that eye, the orb of the sun, 
which is extended in the sky;” and he quotes YSj. S. vii. 42 
(=B.Y. i. 115, 1) and xxxvi. 24 (=E.Y. vii. 66, 16) to show 
that the orb of the sun (represented here by Yishnu) is called 
an eye.” Compare also B.Y. vi. 51, 1 ; vii. 61, 1 ; vii. 63, 1 ; 
viL 76, 1 ; x. 37, 1. The wise” thus, according to Mahi- 
dhara, behold the highest station of Yishnu fixed in the sky, 
like an eye.” This construction is also adopted by Benfey in 
his version of the hymn. 

i. 25, 11, is rendered by Wilson, following Sdyana, through 
him {aiah==:asmdd Varundt), the sage {chikitvdn) beholds,” 
etc. ; but better by Muller (Anc. Sansk. Lit. p. 536), from 
thence perceiving (pUkiUdn)^^ etc., “he (Yaruna) sees,” etc. 
Similarly Benfey. 

ibid. V* 13. The words ^an spaso nis/iedire are explained 
by Sayana : “ the gold-touching rays were diffused {ni8han- 
ndh, placed) on every side,” Miiller renders better : “ the 
spies sat down around him.” So, too, Benfey. Compare 
A.Y. iv. 16, 4, where there can be no doubt that the word 
spamh means “messengers” or “ spies,” See also the remarks 
which I have made above on this term. 
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i. 91, 3. Tlie first words of this verse are rendered by 
Wilson, thy acts are (like those) of the royal Tarnna,’’ in 
conformity with, the second of the two interpretations proposed 
by Sayaiia. The first, which Wilson rejects, is as follows : 
^^.Vanma is. soma bought for sacrifice and covered with a 
cloth : all the ceremonies, the agnishthoma^ 

etc., are connected with thee when purchased ; hence thou art 
the instrument in all sacrifices/^ 

vii. 32, 18 (on which, as well as on the passage to be next 
quoted, viii. 19, 25 f., I have already made some remarks), 
is rendered as follows by Professor Muller (Anc. Sansk. Lit. 
p. 645 :) ^^If I were lord of as much as thou, I should sup- 
port the sacred bard, thou scatterer of wealfch, I should not 
abandon him to misery. 19. I should award wealth day by 
day to him who magnifies; I should award it to whosoever 
it be. We have no other friend but thee,^^ etc. But SAyaiia 
understands the first clause of v, 19, not as a continuation of 
the words of the worshipper, as it appears to be, but as spoken 
by Indra: Having heard these words of Indra,^^ he says, 

the rishi, delighted, exclaims, ^ we have no other friend/ ’’ 
etc. This appears to be wrong. 

viii. 19, 25 f, is a passage closely resemhlmg the preceding. 
It begins thus: Tad Ague mwrtyas tmm sp&maJmm mitramaho 
amartgahj and should, I think, be translated as follows : ^^If, 
Agni, thou (wert) a mortal, (and) were I, o amicably-shining ^ 
god, an immox'tal, o invoked son of strength, ~(26) I would 
not abandon thee to malediction, or to poverty ; my worship- 
per should not be poor or distressed,^’ etc. Werse 25 would 
thus form the protasis and verse 26 the apodosis. But Sayana 
takes the 25th verse by itself and explains it thus : ^^If I, a 
mortal, were thou, Le. if I should, by worshipping thee, acquire 
thy nature, then I should become an immortal, a god.""’ My 
interpretation is borne out by a parallel passage (which is not, 
like the preceding, elliptical in construction), viii. 44, 23. 
Tad Ague sydm aham tmm tixm 'vd glia syd aliam | sym ie 
satyd ihdsiskah, which Sayana renders, ^^If I were thou, 

^ I adopt liere Sayana’s rendering of mUramahas, wEetlier it te correct or not. 
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(wealthy), or thou wert I (a poor worshipper), then thy wishes 
would be fulfilled.” Compare also Tiii. 14, 1/2. 

It is true E.V. i. 38, 4, 6, may be quoted on the other side. 
The original of this passage is as follows : 4. Tad fitya7n 
prmmdtarah mmMmh sydtam \ stotd vo amrtak sijdt | 5. 
Md VO 7nrgo na yavase jarUd hhud qfoshyaJi \f cdhdyammya 
gild xipa | which Saj^^ana renders: ''Although you, sons of 
Prisni, were mortals, yet your worshij)per would be immortal, 
a god. (Prof. Wilson’s version of this verse does not correctly 
represent Say ana). 5. Let not your panegyrist be an object 
of disregard (as a v^dld animal is not regardless of grass in a 
pasture), or go along the path of Yama.” Eosen renders : 
" 4. Licet VOS, Prisnis filii ! mortales fueritis, tamevi laudator 
vaster immortalis esse poterit. 5. Hunquam vester laudator, 
cervi instar in prato, sit negligendus, Yamae viam 

calcet.” Benfey translates : " 4. If you, o children of Prisni, 
were mortals, an immortal would then be your panegyrist. 
6. Let not him who praises you be an object of indifference 
to you, like a wild animat at grass; let him not walk along 
the path of Yama.” And he gives the following paraphrase 
of v» 4 : " Ye are so great, that if ye were men, the gods 
would sing your praises.” Professor Aufrecht w'^oiild render : 
"Even if ye were mortals (and not gods, as you are 
in reality), it would require an immortal to praise you 
(worthily),” I cannot say that these interpretations appear to 
me particularly satisfactory. If we could suppose an aposio- 
pesis at the end of v, 4, the sense might be: "If ye were 
mortals, and your worshipper an immortal, i.e, if you and I 
were to change places, I would not be so careless about my 
worshippers as you are about yours.” Or can we suppose that 
the Eishi is expressing an aspiration that he could change 
places with the objects of his adoration ? Or, possibly, the 
meaning might be : " If ye were mortal \i,e. if ye knew by 
experience the sufferings of mortality], your worshipper should 
be [ye would make him] immortal.” This perhaps derives 
some confirmation from the deprecation of death in the next 
verse. 

vii. 89, 1, is thus explained by S§.yana : " Let me not go, o 
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king Vamiia, to thy earthen house; but may I attain to thy 
resplendent golden house/’ The sense seems simply to be 
what Miller makes it : Let me not yet, o Varuna, enter into 
the house of clay,” Le, the grave. Compare A.V. v. 30, 14, 
md mi gM md nu Ihumigrho hhuvat^ ^^let him not go; let him 
not have the earth for his house.” 

X. 160, 4, is also, as it appears to me, incorrectly rendered 
by Sayana. His explanation, as translated by Prof. Grold- 
stiioker, in his Dictionary, aratni, is as follows : “ Indra 
manifests himself (to the pious) ; (the sacrificer), who, though 
not wealthy, offers him the soma libation, — him, Indira, the 
wealthy, holds in his hand (lit fid, i.e. he protects him), after 
having defeated his enemies,” etc. I would propose the 
following as a correoter translation : “ That man is observed 
by him (Indra) who, being rich, pours out to him no soma 
libation,” etc. See my former paper On the relations of the 
priests to the other classes of Indian Society,” p. 293, note 2, 
where this translation is vindicated. 

Some instances have already been given, in which Sayana 
imports the ideas of a later age into his interpretation of the 
hymns. I give a few more illustrations of this tendency, 
both as it regards mythological and speculative conceptions. 

In i. 170, 2, it is said: ‘^Why dost thou seek to kill us, 
Indra ? the Maruts are thy brothers.” On this the Commen- 
tator remarks: ^^The Maruts are Indra’s brothers, from 
having been produced from the same womb of Aditi ; and 
this production is celebrated in the Puranas.” On this Pro- 
fessor Wilson annotates : “ Here, probably, nothing more is 
meant than affinity of function.” The Maruts are not Adityas 
according to the Eig-veda, and even Indra himself is not 
generally so called in the hymns. See my Art. on Vedic 
Cosmogony,” etc., p. 39. In iii. 53, 5, the worshippers 
address Indra as brother.” 

In vii. 72, 2, the Asvins are thus addressed: “For there 
are paternal friendships between us, a common bond, — ac- 
knowledge it.” On this Sayana annotates : “ Yivasvat and 
Varuna were both sprung from Kasyapa and Aditi. Yivasvat 
was the father of the Asvins (see my Art. on the Asvins, 
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in ‘'Contributions to a knowledge of Yedie Tlieogony/' etc., 
jSTo. ii. p. 2), and Varuna of Vasishtba;” and tben lie quotes 
tlie Brihaddeyata to proye tbe second of these relationsHps, 
which is also alluded to in EX x. 17, 2. The third is 
perhaps deducible from E.V. yii. 33, 10, ff. ; see Sanskrit 
Texts, i. 75, £, and Prof. Wilson’s translation of the passage. 
It may be doubtful whether either of those other texts of the 
E. Y. is so old as the one before us. Prof. Eoth thinks the verses 
of E.Y. yii. 33, in which Yasishtha’s birth is alluded to,, are 
conceived very much in the taste of the epic mythology, and 
are attached to an older hymn. But even if both these Yedie 
legends about the birth of the Asyins and Yasishtha, respec- 
tivelj^, are as ancient as the verse I have quoted, vii. 72, 2, 
still the link by which Sayana connects them, and which is 
necessary to establish the relationship of the author of the 
hymn (supposing him to be Yasishtha, or a descendant of 
Yasishtha) with the Asyins, is certainly not Yedie, as we are 
nowhere told in the hymns that Yivasvat and Yaruiia were 
sons of Kasyapa and Aditi. If Yivasvat be identified with 
Shrya, he would, indeed, he, according to some parts of the 
E.Y., an Aditya, or son of Aditi, but not otherwise. See 
Art. on Yedie cosmogony, p. 75, f. In a later work, the 
Taittiriya Aranyaka i. 13, 3, he is named among the Adityas. 
There is no difficulty in supposing that the passage before us 
does not contain any mythological allusion. In other places 
also reference is made to the former (vi, 18, 5) or ancestral 
(vi. 21, 8 ; i. 71, 10) ftiendship of the worshippers with the 
gods. 

In i. 114, 6, Eudra is called the father of the Maruts. To 
explain this Sayana in loco tells a story that : " Indra, once 
on a time, overcame the Asuras, when Diti, their mother, 
desiring to have a son who should be able to avenge her 
vanquished sons by slaying the Thunderer, practised austerity 
and became pregnant by her husband. Indra, learning this 
news, entered into her womb in a very minute form, with a 
thunderbolt in his hand, divided her foetus into seven parts, 
and again made each of those parts into seven. These frag- 
ments all issued from the womb and wept. At this con- 
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^ juncture :ParamesTara (Rudra), . and Parvati (liis wife), were' 
passing by for aniussinient, and saw them.' PSrvati said to 
her liusband: , / If you loTe me, make nil these bits of 'flesb 
become severally sons/ He accordingly made them all of 
the same form and age, and decked with similar ornaments, 
and gave them, to her, saying: ^ Let them be thy sons/ 
The Mariits ought thus to be (7 x 7=49) forty-nine in num- 
ber. In R.Y. viii. 28, 5, however, (if, indeed, the Maruts 
are there intended) they are only spoken of as seven. Sayana 
there gives a modified version of the story, to the effect 
that when Aditi (not Dili) desired to have a son equal to 
Indra, and her foetus had, from some cause, been split into 
seven by Indra, the seven parts became seven troops (of 
Maruts). 

It may be questioned whether, in st 3 ding Varuna, in con- 
formity with modern ideas, /^ the deity presiding over the 
waters’^ {j(ddhhim&ni devah), (as he does in R.Y. i. 161, 14; 
viii. 58, 12), Silyana does not derive some support from ex- 
pressions ill the hymns themselves. (See the passages quoted 
in pp. 88 f. of my Contributions to a Knowledge of Yedic 
Theogony,’’ etc.) In one of those texts, however, vii. 49, 3, 
the waters, in the midst of which Yaruna is said to move, 
beholding the truth and falsehood of men,’^ seem to be rather 
aerial than oceanic, as the former, from their position above 
the earth, would appear to afford to the god (when anthropo- 
morphically regarded) a more convenient jiost of observation 
than the latter. And in vii, 64,2, the epithet, "‘lords 

of the sea,” (or “of rivers,” Sayana), is 

applied not only to Yaruna bat to Mitra also, who is not, that 
I am aware of, ever connected with the sea, even in later 
mythology. If we add to this, that these two gods are soli- 
cited to send food and rain from the sky, it may result that 
they* are called smdhupati, as supplying the aerial waters by 
which terrestrial streams are filled. But S%ana does not 
generally style Yaruna the god of the sea, but in conformity 
wdth older conceptions, the deity who presides over the night. 
(See the paper above quoted, pp. 77 f.) 

The epithet Kausika is applied in R.Y. i. 10, 11, to Indra. 

VOL. II. — [new SEUTES-l 
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Sayana says it Bieans son of Kusika, and repeats a story from 
the Aimkramanika, or Index to the which relates that 

that person, wishing a son like Indra, practised chast%, in 
consequence of w^hich Indra was horn to him in the form of 
Gathiii. Roth, s.'i). thinks the epithet may have originally 
meant ''belonging, devoted to the Kusikas/" The word is 
given in the Amara Rosha as denoting Indra, bdellium, owl, 
and snakecatcher. 

I have mentioned above that Sayana understands R.T. 
i, 22, 16, 17, to refer to one of the incarnations of Vishnu. 
On 16, he speaks of Vishnu as supreme 

deity/^ On i. 156, 4, he proposes either to take Vishnu for 
the sacrifice, according to the idea of the Brahmanas, or as 
the creator {i'edIms) oi the Maruts, whose fiiiiction as preserver 
Vanina and the other gods recognize. 

On i. 43, 1, Sayana derives the name Rudra from the 
root riid, "to w^ep,’’ denoting the god who "makes every- 
thing to w’'eep at the time of the end,’’ and thus identifies 
him with the MahMeva of later mythology. (See Wilson’s 
note in loco), 

Sayana gives, optionally, a spiritual meaning to the words 
in i. 50, 10 : " looking aloft to the upper light above the 
darkness, the Sun, a god among the gods, we have arrived at 
the highest luminary.” He says the phrase "above the 
darkness” may mean "above the night,” or "above sin;” 
and quotes a text which explains this passage and declares 
that "darkness is sin,” etc. 

On R.V. i. 71, 4, Prof. Wilson’s note will further illus- 
trate Sayana’s practice of introducing later ideas into his 
explanations : "Matarisvan is a common name of Vayii, or 
v/iiid ; but it is bere said to mean the principal vital air 
{mtikhya-prdna) divided {mhlirta) into the five airs so denomi- 
nated, as in a dialogue between them, cited by the Scholiast, 
etc., etc.” ^ 

■* Prof. Wilson has the following remarks in a note on E.Y. v. 2, 1 : “Accord- 
ing to wluit is no doubt the most accurate interpretation of this verse, and of those 
which follow, they contain only a metaphorically obscure allusion to the lighting 
of the sacrificial fire: the mother is the two pieces of touchwood, which retain fire, 
the child, and will not spontaneously give it up to the father, the yajmnana^ until 
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Il.V. i. 115, 1 The sun, soul of whatever is moving or 
stationary, lias filled heaven, air, and earth is thus ex- 
plained bj^ Siiyana : The sun, existing withm such an orb, 
being, from his pervasiveness, the supreme spirit (pa m mat- 
ma), the mover of the iini verse, is the soul, the substance 
{HvartLi^a-Uddah) of whatever is moving or stationary. li^or 
he is the cause of all effects stationary or moving ; and the 
effect is not distinct from the cause, etc. , ^^Or, he is the 
life-soul {jddtma) of all creatures stationary or inoving ; for 
when the sun rises,, all the world which was before nearly 
dead, is joerceived to be again sentientd’ Though the latter 
explanation, no doubt, most nearly approaches the true one, 
still the first is also proposed by Say ana as admissible, at 
least, if not preferable. 

S%aiia translates tedhamh sasvafah in i. 72, 1, by nifymya 
tklliMur Bralimamih of the eternal creator Brahnffi.^^ Though 
this sense of eternal creator is adopted by Benfey, in his 
version (Or. iind Occ. i. p. 601), I should hesitate to admit 
that it can correctly represent the sense of the ancient bard. 

The word hrahmd in B.V. i. 164, 35, is explained by 
Sayana as PrajdpaM, though there does not appear to be any 
reason for supposing that it has that sense anywhere in the 
E. V., and though the other three clauses of the verse, 
which relate to saorifiee and objects connected therewith, the 
altar and the soina-juice, lead to the coticliisiori that priest'^ 
is the proper rendering. 

E.V. iii. 63, 9, is another passage in wdiich Sayana^s 
interpretation seems to have been influenced by post-vedic 
legends. We are told in the Eamayana (i. 60, 2 ff. ; see 
Sanskrit Texts, i, 103), that Visvamitra on a certain oc- 
casion created new constellations. S%aiia appears to find 
a reference to this story in the words mahan rshir devajd 
devajdtali, the great Eishi, god-borii, god-impelled,^" which 

forced "by attrition : till then, also, people, the priests, do not behold it, but they 
see it when bursting into ignition ; this, however, has not siitisCied the commenta- 
tors, and a curious and strange legend has been devised for tlie interpretation of 
the text, or has been, perhaps, applied to it by way of explanation, having been 
previously current : it is more probably, however, suggested by, than suggestive 
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refer to tliis personage, and wHeK ke explains: /fThe 
great Eislii, seer of objects beyond the reach of the senses, 
who had by austerity acquired intense power, generator of 
shining lights {devaja dyotamandnam Uyasdm janayita)^ 
drawn by those lights” {demjutas tais tejohhir dknh^^ 

The real sense of the terms demjd demjutak seems to be that 
which I haye given above. Jdh is found in the Mghaiitus, 
ii. 2, as one of the synonymes of offspring and 

devajdta is explained by Siyana in E. V. vii. 25, 5 ; viii. 31, 3, 
as ‘‘impelled by the gods” (demih prerita), [It is to be 
observed, however, that Yaska (x. 28) gives a double inter- 
pretation of this latter word, as meaning (in R.V. x. ItS, 1) 
either deva-gatam deva-prUam vd, “ gone to the gods,” or 
“ belored by the gods.”] Prof. Wilson partly follows, and 
partly deviates from, Sayana, in his translation of E.V. iii. 
53, 9, which runs thus: “The great Eishi, the generator of 
the gods, the attracted by the deities,” etc. ; and observes, in 
a note : “ Devajdh is explained by Sayana, the generator of 
radiances or energies ..... the compound is not devajdy god- 
born, nor was Visvamitra of divine parentage.” In reference 
to this last remark see Wilson’s note on R.Y. i. 10, 11, and 
Sanskrit Texts, i. 82. The non-existence of any Puranic 
legend ascribing a divine origin to Yisvamitra ought not, 
however, to influence our translation of a Yedic text. And 
it is not undeserving of notice that, following Sayana, Prof. 
Wilson had hut shortly before translated E.Y. iii. 29, 15, thus: 
“The Kusikas, the first-bol*n of Brahma,” etc. etc. The Kusikas 
were the tribe to which Yisvamitra belonged. Sayana’s words 
in explanation of this last text are these : Brakmanah sarvasya ■ 
jagatah srmhluh prathamajah pmthamotpannah, “ the Kusi- 
kas, the first-born of Brahma, the creator of the whole world.” 
This translation is, however, the result of modern ideas, as I 
believe it is generally recognized (as alreadjr intimated) that 
there is no passage in the R.Y .. in which the pei'sonal creator 
(Brahman in the masculine) is mentioned, and in the present 
case the accent shows that the word is neuter, and therefore 
signifies “ prayer.” See the story about the birth of Yasishtha 
in E.Y. vii 33, 10 ff. (Sanskrit Texts, i. 75 ff.), and compare 
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tlie word applied to tbe Risliis in x. 62, 4, where, 

though the traditional accent makes the word a BahmrzM 
componnd, with the sense, ^‘having gods for their sons/’ 
Prof. Roth, thinks that, with a different accentuation, 
changing it into a Ihtjmrushaf the meaning may be conjec- 
tured to be, ^^sons of the gods.” But if other Rishis were 
sons of the gods, why should not Yisvamitra also have been 
fabled to be so ? 

In R.Y. iii. 62, 10, (the celebrated G%atri), Savitri is inter- 
preted the supi*eme lord, the creator of the world, who im- 
pels by his all-pervading presence and hhargas is the self- 
resplfendent light, the glory of the supreme Brahma.” An- 
other explanation of Savitri as the sun is however given. 

The word tredha in the last clause of R.Y. vi. 69, 8, iredh& 
mJiasfam u tad airayetham then scattered a thousand 
into three parts”), is explained by Sayana as meaning ^texist- 
ing in the threefold form of world, veda, and speech and a 
Br^hmana is quoted to support the interpretation. (See the 
entire passage in ‘SSanskrit Texts,” iv. 72, note 42). 

In vii. 59, 12. Trymnhaha is explained as ‘^the father of 
the three gods, Brahma, Yishnu, and Rudra.” This concep- 
tion of a triad, consisting of these three gods, seems, however, 
to have been unknown in the Yedic age. Yaska mentions a 
triad, but it consists of Agni, Yayu (or Indra), and Siaya. 
(See Sanskrit Texts,” iv, 136 f.) I should observe that the 
passage of Sayana’s Commentary from which this explanation 
is taken is put by the Editor, Prof. Muller, in brackets, as 
being derived from only one MS. See the extracts given from 
the other MSS. in p. 14 of the Yarietas Lectionis” prefixed 
to the 4th vol. of Muller’s R.Y. But even if the passage is 
not genuine, the style of interpretation found in it is that of 
the modern Indian commentators generally. Mahidhara ex- 
plains as the three-eyed Rudra.” Prof. Wilson 

holds this text of the Yeda to be spurious. The Satapatha 
Brahmana, ii. 6, 2, 9, gives another sense of the word tiyam- 
baha : He (Rudra) has a sister called Anibik^, with whom 
he has this portion : and since he has this portion along with 
a female {striya mha)^ he is called Tiyambaka,” (?*.c. Stryam- 
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baka). This passage of the Brahmana refers to ¥fij. S. iii. 57^ 
where it is said This is thy portion^ Eudra, with ' thy sister 

xlml)ika¥ 

Li vii. 100, 4, it is said that ^^Vishiiu strode over this earth 
to give it for an abode to man (or Mann)/' S^ana explains 
this last wordj to the host of gods who praised him/M,o 
whom he "was about to give it, after taking it from the 
Asiiras/’ This explanation is, apparently, in conformity 
with more modern legends. 

vii. 101, 1. The first clause of this verse, viz., utter the 
three words of which light is the first, are explained by 
Sayana as meaning the threefold praises in the form ofVioh, 
yajush, and sainaii verses, preceded by the brilliant pranavd^ 
(or sacred monosyllable Om). An alternative explanation is, 
however, given, according to which the three words or soiuids 
are the rapid, the slow, and the intermediate (tliunderings), 
preceded by lightning.^’ 

viii, 12, 27. The first wmrds of the verse, addressed to 
Indra, (which, translated literally, run thus : when of thee 
Vishnu, by the strength,” and mean apparently, ‘'when by 
thy strength Vishnu strode,” etc.), are rendered by Sliyana, 

when thy younger brother Vishnu,” etc. Prof. Wilson 
also observes that they might be translated "when Vishim 
by thy strength.” The words " younger bi’other,” tmmiujah, 
are not in the original. This idea of Vishnu being the 
younger brother of Indra is, I believe, unknov/n to the 
Veda, and of modern origin. 

Iiiviii. 19, 5, we have the words, "the mortal w^ho wor- 
ships Agni with fuel, with an oblation, and with teda^’ (what- 
ever that may mean), etc. etc. Sayana understands it of 
"reading the Veda,” which can scarcely be the sense. See 
on the meaning of the verse Prof. Muller’s "Anc. Sansk. 
Lit.” p. 204 f, referred to by Prof. Wilson in loco. 

notwithstanding these instances (which might, no doubt, 
be considerably multiplied) of Sayana’s tendency to allow the 
ideas of his own time to influence his exposition of the Veda, 
I think it must, in fairness, be admitted that, however in- 
capable he may have been of fully comprehending and re- 
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producing the real ..spirit and , genius of the liymnSj, he .intro- , 
duces into his interpretatioii of them'/ on' .the. \vliole, much 
less of positive modern mythology and speculation than might, 
in. a writer of .Ms age, have been, expected.. A. similar .remark 
.may be. made in reference to Yaska, that although' in his 
general observations, hlir. vii. 4, ff., he regards' all .the deities 
as,, being,' ultimately, members of the one Soul, he does not, 
in the sequel, allow this dogmatical view to interfere with 
his detailed explanations of their individual characteristics. 

I extract from the notes to the fourth voL of Prof. Wilson’s 
translation of the E.Y. a few admissions, in his own words, 
that he, too, occasionally failed to find in Sayaiia a perfectly 
satisfactory guide. 

p. 6, '^^Gdvak is rendered by S%ana ^^rays:” 
one of its meanings it is true, but rather incompatible here 
with the verb 

p. 94. The addition of the comment, dexandniy seems 
somewhat superfluous ; human wives would have been more 
in keeping with the prayer.” ^ 

p. 102. the explanation is not very clear.’^ 

p. 103. verse 4. Prof. Wilson departs here, perhap^s 
inadvertently, and I believe wrongly, from Say ana in render- 
ing mmm, ‘‘ birth.” The word is explained by Sayana as = 
pmsatrim, anujndniy ‘^permission,” but it is rather “impulse.” 
(See my “Contributions to Vedic Theogony,” etc., pp. 118 
p. 144. . . . “ he (Sayana) seems rather puzzled.” 
p. 179. In his translation of a part of vii. 88, 6, Prof. 
Wilson deviates from Sayana’s rendering, as he understands 
it: “ifd fe emmanto hhujema^ ‘let us not, ofiending thee, 
enjoy’ — it is not said what : the scholiast attaches the prohi- 
bitive to the verb, but gives a different turn to the sentence : 

^ Atanamt does not mean not spreading or dispersing ” as Prof. VTOson 
translates it in p. 28, note 3, but “ going*,” aiana-vat (not a-tana-vai), 

® Prof. 'Wilson proposes, in p. 92, to take ayaitih as the genitive of ayatr^ but 
I know of no such word as the latter with the sense of one not sacrificing.” 

3 In p. 114, Prof. Wilson proposes a translation of a 'word left unexplained by 
Sayana, svapivata^ which is founded on an analysis not sanctioned by the Pada- 
text, as the latter divides the compound su-i- apivataj whilst Wilson would divide 
it mapi 4- vata. 
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being freed from sin tbroagb thj favour, let us enjoy en- 
joyments/ ^ 

p. 211. seboliast is rather puzzled how to interpret 

the duality here intimated/^ 

p. 264. The second part of the stanza is rendered intelli- 
gible by the scholiast only by taking great liberty with some 
of the terms ; and after all the meaning is questionable/" etc. 
p. 285. SdcMgo is not very satisfactorily explained/" etc. 
p. 286. The construction is loose, and the explanation is 
not very satisfactory."" 

To these admissions of Prof. Wilson, taken from the notes 
to voL iv., I may add an observation from vol. i. p. 10, on 
Sayana"s attempts to explain the word eMmdi/dsdh : '^It is 
more than probable that the origin and import of the term 
were forgotten when iSayana wrote."" But if such was the 
case in this instance, why not also in many others, in whidh 
S^yaiia appears to have had no other guide than a fanciful 
etymology ? 

The folloY/ing are some additional instances from the notes 
to the first, second and third volumes of Prof. Wilson’s trans- 
lation 

vol. i. p. 211, note. ^^In this stanza, as usual in the more 
elaborate metres, we encounter strained collocations and ellip- 
tical and obscure illusions, imperfectly transformed into some- 
thing intelligible by the additions of the scholiast,"" etc. 

p. 215, "'^This ... is rather obscure . . . Sayana does not 
make it more intelligible,"" etc. 

p. 279. The terms thus rendered, in conformity to the 
explanations of the scholiast would seem rather to be intended 
for proper names,"" etc. etc. . , . ‘^The meanings may be 
supported by the etymology of the words, but the interpre- 
tation seems to be a needless refinement."" 

vol. ii. p. 5. “ It would make better sense to render it,"" etc. 
p. 36. '' The scholiast is evidently puzzled by the phrase."" 
p. 82- The scholiast repeats the Pauranik legend of the 

^ In a note to p. 193, Mr. Cowell corrects part of Prof. Wilsoirs translation of 
rii. 97, 6 ; but I do not see that the Terse contains any word which can be rendered 
friendship." 
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birtii of ';Dirg}iataiiias from Mainat4, . . . . . bat tliere is no-^ 
tiling in tbe text to warrant the application : the persons are 
obviously allegorical/^ etc. etc. (Whether Prof., Wilson is 
right here or not I need not try to decide). 

p. 94. ^SSome of these notions of the commentator are rather 
Pauranilt ihm. ■ 

p. 183. The passage is not ver}’' clear, and Say ana’s ex- 
planation does not remove the difficulty.” 

p. 293. ^^But this is more of a Paurdnik than a VakUk 
legend.” 

p. 300. '^But this is Paurdnik; apparently not ValdikP 
vol. iii. p. 44, ‘'^But this is a Paurdnik notion, Vrttra, ac- 
cording to the PiirS-nas, being a BrS.hman, and by killing him 
Indra was guilty of the heinous sin of BrahmahatydP 

p. 155. These explanations are rather, perhaps, derived 
from the Paurdnik developments of the original legends, im- 
perfectty handed down.” 

p. 173. But this seems to he the notion of a later day.” 
p, 228. (R.Y. V. 31, 7). Prof. Wilson does not follow Sayana 
in rendering mdydh, ‘"young women,” but adheres to the 
usual sense “devices.” 

Prof. Wilson also in another place notices the gradual modi- 
fication of the Vedic ideas by later Indian writers, vol. ii p. 87 : 
“The Mundaka Upanishad is also quoted for the attainment 
of heaven, dyuIoka~ 2 >rdptih ; the figurative expression of the 
text (R.V. i. 150, 3) having been converted into the assertion 
of a fiict by the Upanishads ; instancing the advance from 
simple metaphor to complex mythological notions.” 

In the translation of a part of R.T. vi. 59, 1, Prof. Wilson 
departs from S^^aiia. He renders the words haidso t^dm 
pitaro devasatravah by “ the Pitris, the enemies of the gods, 
have been slain by you, and you survive;” whilst in his 
note he savs: “By Pitris, in this place, the scholiast says 
Asuras are intended, as derived from the root to inquire, 
2 )iyatir Jihmd-karrndP 

[The passage is a curious one. The proper translation 
seems to be : “ Your fathers, to whom the gods were hostile, 
have been slain, whilst you, Indra and Agni, survive.” 
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Professor Aufrccht suggests to me, that a former dynasty 
of gods is here alluded to as having been destroyed ; 
and he refers, in illustration of this, to E.Y. iv. 18, 12: 
“Who (o Indra) made thy mother a mdow? Who sought 
to kill thee lying or moving ? What god was present in the 
fray, when thou didst slay thy father, seizing him by the 
foot.®”i In vii. 21, 7, mention is made of earlier gods: 
“Even the former gods admitted their powers to be inferior 
to thy divine prowess.” And I apprehend that the two 
following verses, iv. 30, 3, 6, though otherwise rendered 
by Wilson (following SS-yana), are to be understood of 
Indra fighting against the gods, and not with the gods, 
against the Asuras. 3. “Even all the gods assailed thee 
Indra, when thou didst prolong (?) day and night. 5. 
When thou didst fight alone against all the furious gods, 
thou didst slay the destructive.” This interpretation is 
favoured by the tenor of verses 4, 6, 8-11 of the same hymn.^ 
Earlier gods are also mentioned in x. 109, 4, though in 
conjunction with the seven rishis: “In regard to her the 
former gods said, the seven rishis who sat down to practise 
austerity,” etc. An earlier age of the gods is mentioned in 
X. 72, 2, f. : “ In the former age of the gods, the existent 

^ In explanation of this legend Sayana refers to theTaittiriya Sanlntd, yi. I, 
3, 6. The following is the passage referred to, which I quote to show liow little 
light it throws on the text of the Il.V. : — Yajno daJcsJirntlm ahhyadhmjat j lam 
samahhavat j ttxcl Indro ’ehuyat j so * nimiyuta vtl ito janishyaU sa idmn 
Ihavishyat'd^ Hi ( tarn pravimt j iasyd Indra evdjayaia | .so '■manyata vai 
mad Ho Imro Janishyate sa idaui bhavishyatH^ iti j tasijd anumrsya yonim 
dehldnat | sd shtarmd ^bhavat | tat sutavasdyai janma | tdm haste nyavesh- 
tayata | tdni niryeshn nyadaclMt j krshnavisJidnd ^hJwvat j Indrasya yonir 
asi md md himstr'^ Ui j “Yajna (sacrifice) desired Bakshina (largess). He 
consorted -with her. Indra was apprehensive of this. He reflected : ‘ whoever 
is born of her will be this.^ He entered into her. Indra himself was born of 
her.^ He reflected ; ‘whoever is born of her besides me will be this/ Having 
considered, he cut open her womb. She produced a cow.’' etc. No mention is 
made of his killing his father. 

2 I should observe that the Brahmapas constantly speak of the gods and, Asuras 
as being both the offspring of PrajSpati; as contending together (S. ,P. Br. v. 1, 
1, 1 ; vi. 6, 2, U ; vi. 6, 3, 2) ; and even as being originally equal or alike (Sanskrit 
'i’exts, iv. 52). And to prove that even malignant spirits may be called “gods,” 
Prof. Roth, .v.r. deva, quotes from the Taitt. Sanh. iiL 5, 4, 1, a verse to the effect : 
“May Agni preserve me from the gods destroyers of sacriiicers, stealers 

of sacriilces, who inhabit the earth;” and a, second text from the A.Y. iii. 15, 5: 
“ Agni, do thou through the oblation repel the gods who are destroyers of happi- 
ness’' (? sataghnafi). 
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sprang' froMTlie. non-existent.' ,ln ■tlielfirst, age ,of tlie gods 
tlie existent sprang from 'tlie- non-existent,.^’ See Ooiitribu- 
to a knowledge of ttie Tedic Theogony/ketc,, Jourii. Il.A.S.j 
for 1864, p; 72; and compare Niriikta xii. 41d where a 
former age or generation (?) of gods, demuugfini^ is 

referred to. ■ I ina 3 =^ add that A.Y. vi. 64, 1, speaks of ‘^former 
.gods,”', and A. V. i. 30; 2,- of .some of the gods .being , ..fathers 
and some sons (^ge vo decdh pUaro ye cJia piitrdh,) E.V. viii, 
48, 13, speaks of Soma in concert with the Fathers, having 

stretched out heaven and earth;” and x. 68, 11, of the 
Fathers having adorned the sky with stars.” But in these 
two passages the forefathers of the worshippers, supposed to 
have been raised to the rank of deities, may be meant. 
In R.V.X.97, 1 (===Vaj.S..12,75;.,,mr. 9,28; S.P.Br. 7,2, 
4, 26) mention is made of certain plants which were produced 
three ages {trbjugam) before the gods.] 

I have alluded above to the fact that Prof Goldstdcker 
does not always coincide with the iiitex'pretations proposed by 
S%ana. I will cite from his Dictionary a few farther instaxaoes 
of this disagreement. 

On the sense of one who does not praise the deity with 

^ The verse which is illustrated in this passage occurs both in E.V. i. 164, 50, 
and in R.V. x. 90, 16, as well as Vaj, S. 31, 16. The concluding words are fjatra 
parve audit ij ah semti deiHtk^ whore (in the sky) are tlie former Sadhyas, gods.” 
Yaska, as I mentioned above, tells us that the Xuiriiktas understood the Sadhyas 
to he “the gods whose locality is the sky,’’ dymtlumo devag-mah^ whilst, accord- 
ing to a legend the term denoted a former ago of the gods.” Prof. 

Wilson translates the word Sadhyah by, “who are to be propitiated,” a sense not 
assigned by Sayana, who proposes, first, that of sMliam yajnudi-mdiianavantah 
hantiadevah, “ performers, performers of sacrifices, etc., work-gods.” These words 
are rendered by Prof. Wilson in his note on i. 164, 50, “divinities presiding over 
or giving effect to religious acts.” This does not, however, appear to bo the real 
sense, as Mahidhara on Vaj. S. 31, 17, tells us that “there are two kinds of gods, 
karmadevuh, “work-gods,” and ajunadevdji^ “gods by birth,” the first being tliose 
who had attained to the condition of deities by their eminent works, and the 
second those who were produced at the beginning of the creation. The second 
class is superior to the first, and, according to the Brihaddranyaka, a hundred en- 
joyments of the latter (the work-gods), “are only equal to one single enjoyment 
of the former.” See all this and more declared in the P>vhadaranyaka XJpanishad, 
pp. 817 ff- (p. 230 f. of translation), and Satapatha Brdhmana, p. 1087. The 
second sense proposed for sadhyah by Sayana on R.Y. i. 164, 50, is that of the 
“deities presiding orcr metres,” ehhandd bhimdmmit, who, according ^to a Brah** 
mana, by wtn’shipping Agni were exalted to heaven, and became Adityas and 
Angirases. Prof. Wilson remarks in his note : “ It would seem that in Sayana’s 
day the purport of the designation Sadhya had become uncertain.” Mahidhara 
on Vaj. S. 31, 16, renders the term mrtjLd-upddlii-sadhahdh^ “producers of the 
condition of Yiraj.” 
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hymns/' proposed for amati, he remarks (p. 343) : “ a doubtful 
meaning; it is proposed, besides the meaning ' poverty/ by 
Sayana on. " (R.V. v. 36, 3). 

Oii the word c(n7h:d he observes : The same meaning (dis- 
ease) applies satisfiictorily to all other Yaidik passages where 
I have met with the word as a feminine ; but Siwina has also 
the following interpretations, which seem artificial," etc. 

On the alternative rendering of amiira by ''combined 
with," etc., he remarks : " This meaning which is given by 
Sayana as an opUoml one, and the etymology on wdiich it is 
founded by him, have little plausibility." 

Under the word ((mU he writes " (Yed.) water. Sayana 
holds that the word implies as well this meaning ... as 
that of 'mother,' ... so that it w^ould express a double 
sense ; but there seems to be no necessity to assign to it any 
other meaning than w^ater." 

Under aijd he says : " Sayana here takes the in strum, mjd 
as implying the seme of a genitive ; . . . but it seems more 
probable that, as in other instances, some word, e.g. dJmtijd, 
etc., has to be supplied to it." 

After giving under aydsTja the sense assigned by Sayana to 
that word, he observes, " but it seems that ' unable to be con- 
quered,' might be more congenial with the context. 

Under amna he remarks : "But Sziyana has the im- 
probable interpretation, 'unpleasant, painful/" and again, 
" Sayana renders here armm in a very improbable manner, 
'free from debt,' " 

Under ammati he writes : " There seems no reason for adopt- 
ing the other — rather artificial — meanings proposed by S%mna, 
and mentioned under ii. and hi." 

Under ararl hi. he says : " Both meanings appear to have 
been coined by Sayana for the sake of explaining the sense of 
ararlndcL'^'^ 

If the principle that S%ana is open to free criticism of 
this description be admitted at all, the lengths to which dis- 
sent from his conclusions may be allowed to go must depend 
upon the discretion of the critic, and upon the philological 
principles which he adopts. 
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In rendering the particle ^^4, ^‘certainly/’ indeed/^ Prof. 
Goldstticher s.v. departs from Sayana^s explanation, at least in 
the only two places in which I have access to it, viz., E.Y. iv, 
30, 3, and viii. 47, 6, as on the former text he says it means 
prmia^rupena hakna, “ by strength in the shape of breath, 
and on the second that it signifies prana-yiiktah, possessed 
of breath.’’ I am not aware how he renders it in x. 94, 3, 4. 

Some apology is perhaps due to the Society for the long 
and minute examination into which I have entered of words 
and passages expounded by Yaska and Say ana. But it is 
evident that the only way in which a satisfactory estimate 
can be formed of the merits of any interpreter is by the pre- 
sentation of such details. Greneral assertions on such a sub- 
ject, unless perceived to be founded on a sufficient induction 
of particulars carefully selected and thoroughly sifted, cannot 
be expected to command assent, especially if they run counter 
to opinions previously current. 

It will be seen from the tenor of my observations that 
my object has not in general been to ascertain the true 
meaning of the words which I have discussed (though I have 
occasionally aimed at doing this), but to show either (1) that 
TMm and Sayana are at variance with one another in regard 
to the sense of particular terms ; or (2) that they have each 
given one or more alternative explanations of many words, 
and cannot therefore be supposed to have had in such cases 
any positive knowledge of the real signification ; or (3), 
as regards Sayana, that he expounds numerous words difiie- 
rently in difierent places (without, as I presume, any justifica- 
tion of this variation in sense being in general discoverable 
in the context), and must, therefore, in some of those 
instances, at least, be held to have interpreted them wn-ongly. 

From a consideration of these facts I am led to the 
conclusion that there is a large number of the most difficult 
words in the Eig-veda of the proper sense of which neither 
Yaska nor Sayana had any certain information, either from 
tradition or from etymology.^ 

’ In regard to Indian tradition Prof. Benfey remarks as follows in note 450 
to his h'anslation of 11. V. i. 51, 5, in his Orient nnd Occident: “ If we compare 
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And tills ignorance or uncertainty regarding tlie nieaning 
of Yedic terms did not, as we have already seen, begin even 
with Yaska. It is clear from the preceding investigation 
tliat some important discrepancies in opinion prevailed among 
the older expositors, and the dhTerent schools of interpreta- 
tion which flourished before his time.* It has further been 
shewn that the Yighantus and the Nirukta are too limited in 
scope, as well, as in many instances, too general, or too un- 
certain, in their explanations, to serve as adequate helps for 
the elucidation of the hymns. The Highantiis, as we have 
found, do not expound nearly the whole of the obscure and 
obsolete words which they cite from the Veda, and the 
meanings wliich the}^ do assign are often so vague as to leave 
us quite uncertain as to the sj)ecific signification of the terms. 
As we cannot tell for how long a period the hymns had 
ceased to be commonly understood, and particular words 
occurring in them had fallen into disuse before these vocabu- 
laries were compiled, it is possible that, in some cases, even 
the general meanings to which I have alluded may be incor- 
rect, or, at least, may be different from those which the words 
had had in the earliest times. As regards the Mrukta, to 
saj^ nothing of tlie fiict formerly noticed, that it is but a very 
small portion of the hymns which it interprets at all, I tliink 
it is evident, frotn the instances I have given, that in the 
part which it does attempt to explain, the author depends very 
much upon etymological considerations for the senses lie 
assigns; and this is made still more manifest bj^ the fact 
of his frequently proposing, two or more alternative or op- 
tional significations for the same word. Now it is possible 
that one or other of these explanations may be correct, or, 
may be useful in sxiggesting the true sense ; but the fact that 
Yaska oSers us a choice of meanings seems to exclude the 

the Indian interpretation, we recognize, as we have so often to do, how extremely 
little value we ought to attach to Indian explanations of words. On the otiier hand 
the correct explanation of things seems often to have been handed down, and such 
appejii-s to be the case in the present instance.** 

On i. bi, 7, the same writer observes, note 614 : “This is a strophe which is 
perhaps the host calculated to show’ how little use can he made of hidiaii tradition 
for the understanding of the Vedas, or rather how greatly it misunderstood them.'' 
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snppositioii tliat lie liacl any certain knowledge^ from tradition 
or otlierwisej that any of them were entitled to the "preference. 
Ifo one, 1 presume, will imagine for a nionieiit that the 
writers of.. the hymns had, as -a general riile, more than one 
meaning in their minds. 

As regards Sayan a, it seems doubtful if he had any other 
authorities than those which he cites, such as the Bx41i- 
maiias (among which he mentions the .Aitareya, Kaushitaki, 
Taittiriya, Satapatha, Satyayana, Shadvinsa, Taiidya, and pos- 
siH}?' others), the Araiiyakas, the j^irukta, the BrhaddevatA otc. 
In his remarks on B.V. iv. 24, 9, he also refers to ancient 
teachers acquainted with tradition’’ [sampradaya-mdah 
chdryydii), whose verses he quotes; and as we have seen above, 
he adduces in one place the name of Kapardin as authority for 
one of his interpretations. As he so frequently quotes the 
works in question to support his views, there is every reason 
to suppose that, in all important cases, he made it a practice 
to prove his point by reference' to an older text, when ever he 
found one extant ivhich could serve his purpose ; and if so, 
we may generally infer that when he cites no such evidence, 
he had none to produce. ^ 

The specimens which I have brought together of Sfiyana’s 
defects and mistakes have been collected in the course of a 
few weeks from a very small portion of his voluminous work. 
It is tlierefore perfectly just to conclude that, if his whole 
commentary ivere carefully examined, it would be found to he 
pervaded throughout by faults of the same description. But 
although I. have no doubt whatever that such is, in reality, 
the case, I will not he so unreasonable as to deduce from 

^ In as fer as Sayana was in tlie habit of confining his view to the single text 
before him (wliich I admit was not always the case) the following curious passage 
(Kirukta parisishta 1, 12) which gives a just view of the principles of Vedic inter- 
pretation, might seem to have been written with a prophetic reference to his case, 
and conveys a lesson not altogether inapplicable even to Christian divines, who have 
been too much in the habit of expounding their sacred texts without reference to 
the connection. ‘‘ This reflective deduction of the sense of the verses is eflectod by 
the help both of oral tradition and reasoning. The verses are not to be interpreted 
singly, but according to the context. For one who is not a rishi or a tapasviii 
has no intuitive insight into their meaning. . ... . When the rishis ’were de- 
parting, men said to the gods, ‘ Who shall be our rishi ? " The gods gave them 
this reasoning for' a rishi,” etc., etc. 
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these premises the sweeping conclusion which might be ex- 
pressed in the woi'ds iino disee oniniaf but will merely draw 
the more moderate and much fairer inference that there is 
no unusual or difficult word or obscure text in the hymns in 
regard to which the authority of the Indian Scholiast should 
be received as final, unless it be supported by probability, 
by the context, or by parallel passages. It follows, as a ne- 
cessary corollary, that no translation of the Eig-veda which 
is based exclusively on Sayana’s commentary can possibly be 
satisfactory. 

It would, however, be preposterous to deny that there is a 
large proportion of his interpretations from which most ma- 
terial help can be derived ; that his Commentary altogether has 
been of the utmost service in facilitating and accelerating the 
comprehension of the Veda ; that it has made many things 
clear at once which it might otherwise have taken long and 
laborious investigation to discover : and that it ought to be 
constantly consulted before any interpretation based on ety- 
mology, on the context, or on comparison of parallel passages, 
is proposed. Ifo reasonable man wdll deny this. It would be 
simply absurd to neglect any aid derivable from the pro- 
ductions of extant Indian scholarship. 

After all, however, there is probably little information of 
value derived from Sayana which we might not, -with our 
knowledge of modern Sanskrit, with the other remains of 
Indian authorship, and our various philological appliances, 
have sooner or later found out for ourselves. It is not easy 
to conceive that many important problems presented by Vedic 
antiquity could have long remained, or can now long remain, 
insoluble by the resources and processes of modern scholar- 
ship, — a scholarship which has already decyphered the cunei- 
form writings of Persia and the rock inscriptions of India, 
and discovered the languages which lay hid under those 
mysterious . ch aracters. 

But whatever may be our obligations to Sayana or Yaska, 
there is no reason why we should stand still at the point to 
which they have conducted us, if we have the means of 
advancing further. If a pupil possesses advantages denied 
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to former generations, it is surely unreasonable to charge him 
with presumption if he seeks to ' go beyond his master. It is 
no disparagement to SS,yana, if those European scholars who 
haye begun by taking him for their guide should be able gra- 
dually to improve upon his lessons, and should end by reject- 
ing a good deal that they have learned from him, as erroneous. 
This is the natural course of science in general, and there is 
no reason why Yedic philology should be an exception. 

There can, as it appears to me, be no doubt that the under- 
standing of the Yeda has been already materially promoted by 
the labours of Professor Roth and the other philologists who 
belong to the same school. That in some cases their proposed 
interpretations are erroneous, is, if true, no argument against 
the judicious application of the correct and scientific prin- 
ciples on which they profess to proceed. The new school has 
existed but for a very short time ; the labourers connected with 
it are few ; and it is not to be wondered at, if, in a novel and 
unti'odden field, some mistakes should have been committed. 
The merits of a method are not to be estimated by the results 
which have attended the first essays of its advocates. These 
earliest attempts may have partially failed from want of 
skill or experience. Complete success can only be expected to 
follow the efforts of several generations of scholars. The in- 
terpretation of the Old Testament is a parallel case to that of 
the Yedic hymns. In how many passages of the Psalms and 
Prophetical Books does the sense still remain obscure and dis- 
puted, notwithstanding all that has been done for their eluci- 
dation by the critical acumen of Hebraists during several 
centuries ! 

All this is admitted by Prof. Roth, who, far from claiming 
infallibility for his opinions, thus expresses himself in the 
Preface to his Lexicon (vol i. p. vi.) - 

This part of our Dictionary, as it is the earliest, will also be the 
first to grow old, for the combined labour of many able scholars, 
whose attention is now directed to the Yeda, will rapidly promote 
our understanding of it, and determine many things with greater 
truth and precision than w'as possible for us on our first attempt. 
Centuries have toiled at the lexicographical interpretation of Homer, 

VOL. II. — [new SEitlES]. 26 
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and yet Hs vocabulary is not entirely explained, though, in point of 
hinguage, Homer presents incomparably few difficulties than the 
Yedio hymns. How could people expect to transfuse, without delay, 
into other languages, these monuments of a remote antiquity which 
is preserved to us in writing nowhere else but here, just as if they 

were a piece of modem hook-making ? ” 

Prof. Both has already given sufficient proof of his readi- 
ness to correct any interpretations which further research 
has led him to regard as erroneous. Compare the meanings 
assigned to anrtailem and antidem with the close of the 
article devcf, airhyl, apantcmanyu, krivi, ntnam, paritakmyt, as 
explained in his Lexicon, with the senses previously given to 
the same words in his Illustrations of the Nirukta, p. 62, 
p. 95, p. 96, p. 6, p. 151. 
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AnT. JL,— An Attempt to Translate from ike Chinese a Worh 
kmion as the Confessional Service of the Great Compassionate 
Kivan Yhif possessing 1000 Hands andWQQ Eyes, By tbe 
Eev. Samuel Beal, Eoyal Navy. 

This work was presented to the Translator hy the Priests of the Hai Chwhiiig 
Temple of Honan. 

Imperial Preface to the Liturgical Services of the Great Compassionate 
Ktmn Tin, [^Written ly Ymg Loh^ of the Ming Hynmtyf 
1412 A.B.] 

This Preface being written in the nsnal terse style of snch compositions, and 
being without punctuation, is not translated verhatim. 

It is reported that Kwan Tseu Tsai Bodhisattva, prompted 
by her great compassionate heart ^ has engaged herself by a 
great oath to enter into every one of the innumerable worlds, 
and bring deliverance to all creatures who inhabit them. 

For this purpose she has enunciated the Divine sentences 
which follow, which, if properly recited, will render all 
creatures exempt from the causes of sorrow, and by removing 
them, render them capable of attaining Supreme Eeason. 

And if the virtuous man, who has already attained the 
happiness consequent on True Wisdom, still continue to 
recite these sentences, and by his correct line of conduct 
induce others who believe not to follow his example, and to 
accept the Truth and believe in it— how great his happiness ! 

So we, the Euler of the Empire, because of our pity for 
those who ignorantly immerse themselves wholly in the affairs 
of the world, and are not acquainted with the virtue of these 
Sentences to obtain for them deliverance, do hereby bring 
before them a mode for attaining to the condition of Supreme 
Wisdom. 

And we do so the rather, because Tathagata when in the 
world, did principally enforce the practical duties of Fidelity 
^ I have followed the usual mode of considering Kwan Yin as a female. 
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and ObedieiiGe. From tbis it is plain that Ms religion is not 
a selfisb system merely, but one wMcb may do good to men 
and benefit the. world. 

As then by reciting these sentences we may attain to the 
Supreme condition which is termed beholding Buddha'^ — ■ 
so unless in practice we follow the duties of Fidelity and 
Obedience, naught hut misery awaits us. 

We therefore earnestly exhort all men, whichever course 
they are pursuing, carefully to study the directions of this 
work, and faithfully to follow them. 

Loh, 9th Tear, 6th Month. 

Liturgical Bernce of the Omnipotent and Omniscient Ewan Yin. 

PEEJPACE. 

In preparing the altar of the great Merciful One the rules 
are these : — 

The image of S4kya Tathagata Buddha must be reverently 
placed on an altar facing the south. 

The image of the Omnipotent and Omniscient Kwan Tin 
Bodhisatwa should be reverently placed in the western quarter 
of the temple, facing east. 

This figure of Kwan Yin may be either the one herein 
supposed {i.e., exhibited in the accompanying Plate, and 
commonly known as Kwan Tin, with 1000 arms and 1000 
eyes), or it may be one with forty arms, or six arms, or four 
arms — ^provided always it he made of the purest and best 
material, and with the greatest care. 

At the dawn of day, before any act of worship be performed, 
the limits of the sanctuary [mandala] must be well defined. 
The following is the mode— 

First, take a knife, and mark out on the ground the pre- 
scribed limits of the sacred place, at the same time repeating 
the words. ^ 

Then take pure water, and sprinkle it towards the four 
quarters, repeating the words. 

Then take clean ashes, and scatter them on the ground, 
repeating the words. 

^ So, at least, 1 understand the expression in the original. 
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Then take a silken cord,, consisting of threads of five 
colours, and bind it round the four sides of the sanctuary, 
repeating the .words. 

. In all there must be twenty-one. I’epetitions of the. words; ,. 

The sacred limits having been thus determined, the next 
care must be to provide all . necessary adjuncts of worship for 
the' sanctuary, viz., flowing streamers, burning lamps, incense, 
flowers, offerings' of food; all these must be' carefully pro- 
vided..' ■ ■ 

The incense, especially, must be prepared from sandal 
wood, not such as is commonly used, which may not be 
genuine, or, at least, not free from adulteration, but of the 
purest kind. 

If the means be not found adequate to provide these neces- 
sary articles, there should be immediate consultation as to the 
best manner of laying cut the funds in hand for the present 
necessity. 

The western portion of the building should be covered with 
mats, or, if the ground be damp, kneeling stools may be pro- 
vided. 

The days appointed for worship and for reciting the 
sentences are the three seventh days of the month ; the 
hours are six, viz., thrice in the morning and thrice in the 
evening. There must on no account be any abatement of 
the prescribed hours. 

Before worship there must be due preparation, particularly 
the rules prescribed for the first of the seventh days (called 

Fong-pien these rules are probably connected with the 
manumission of certain Kving creatures). 

Before entering the sacred precincts due attention must be 
given to personal cleanliness j the garments worn must be 
new ones and clean, or, if not new, at any rate the best in the 
possession of the worshippers. 

If during the service there be occasion to leave the temple, 
and visit any place of impurity, the clothes must be changed, 
and on returning from such a place the person must be washed, 
and on entering the place of worship the new clothes put on 
again. If there be no occasion throughout the whole day to 
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Tisit sticli impure place, yet the person should be washed 
once. ■ 

One hour before and after seryice there should be no mixed 
conversation. On meeting one another there should be 
merely the customary mode of respectful salutation. 

After the first service (i.c., the service of the first canonical 
hour) the mind should be chiefly occupied in considering and 
weighing the nature of the ten vows of obligation entered on. 
The thoughts should be so occupied without intermission. 
Even whilst eating and drinking such thoughts should be 
persevered in, nor should the impressions received be allowed 
to be lost. 

But if at time of prayer there be no devotional thoughts, 
but only a confused way of going through external duties, 
deceiving both oneself and others, and if after worship there 
be indifferent conversation, gossiping and babbling, hurrying 
to and fro, lounging about or sleeping, just as on ordinary 
days; if there be such criminal acts of careless self-indul- 
gence, what benefit or assistance can we look for from our 
religious exercises ? 

The rules and directions for the service must also be 
properly studied and prepared ; so that in going through it 
there may be outward decorum observed as well as inward 
devotion, whilst each portion of it is properly rendered. 

'Without such preparation, at the time of beginning the 
service, the mind and thoughts will be confused and hurried, 
and so the whole course of it will be unprofitable and nuga- 
tory. 

Finally, let all disciples {lit, white-black) who have under- 
taken the precepts in earnest, and those who have not yet 
entered on a course of deep meditation (i^., laymen), strive 
after a firm faith, and excite in themselves an earnest inten- 
tion ; and so having purified the three faculties of thought, 
speech, and action, and engaging in this worship in a spirit 
of entire devotion, they shall obtain their prayers. 

End of Freface, 
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[jD?m^w«.]“The w on entering tbe main court of Hie 

temple {lit, the Hall of Oontemplation) shall reverently how the 
head. On leaving it let them say— 

{JjmoooMonJ] — Hail ! Great Compassionate S-ivan Ym 
Bodhisattva ! 

Slowly and reverently reciting this invocation, let 
them enter the sanctuary, and having invested the altar three times, 
and arranged themselves in an upright position, let them reflect thus; 

The body of the three precious objects of worship, and all the mass 
of sentient beings throughout the universe, differ in no essential re- 
spect from my own body and my own soul (heart). But all the 
Buddhas have arrived at complete wisdom, whilst all sentient crea- 
tures have been ‘drawn away and deceived. Bor the sake, therefore, 
of these creatures, with a view to remove the obstacles and destroy 
the causes of delusion, I now enter upon this worship of the three 
precious objects.” Having reflected thus, begin the following Hymn 
of Braise :— 

\_ Hp 7 in '] — 

Hail diffusive Incense Cloud ! ^ 

Bright mirror of the Divine excellencies ! 

Far spreading, boundless as the Heart of Wisdom. 
Wherever lights one single ray (of that wisdom) 

There is worship — ^there is praise — 

To honor Him who reigns as king in the midst of all. 

[ Inwcatmn ,'] — All Hail Incense-cloud-canopy, Bodhi- 
sattva ! MahIsattva. (To be repeated three times.) 

[^Direction.’] — The Hymn of Praise being finished, then chant the 
following: — 

— Profoundly Eeverent, 

In close communion ^ we adore the Everlasting Buddha, 
and the Everlasting Law, and the Everlasting Assembly. 
(One bow after each ascription.) [Then continue], This whole 
assembly, prostrate in adoration, holding flowers and incense, 
presents this bounden sacrifice. 

^ In all Buddliist Temples incens'e is continually burning before the various 
objects of worship. 

The phrase “ in close communion’* is an adaptation from the original, which 
is “ one heart.” This phrase “ one heart” is explained in an appendix of the present 
work to signify that worshippers and the object of worship are both “ one.” 
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lDireetion.']'--'KeTQ the worsMppers, Eoldiiig flowers and incense 
in their hands, shall prostrate themselves and chant— 

[Ctoif.]— Oil ! may this Incense cloud and the perfume 
of these flowers spread through the worlds of space (/ii. of 
the ten regions), and reach to every land of all the Buddhas* 
May each of these lands he infinitely enriched and adorned, 
filled with^ the wisdom of the Bodhisattyas, and at length 
attain to the perfection of Tathagata. 

^Direction,'] — Then let the worshippers light the incense and 
scatter the flowers, and with profound reflection, say — 

1 scatter these flowers and this incense 

To signify the mysterious character and the excellence of 
the Doctrine we (profess). 

Symbols of the harmony of Heaven and its holy joys (lit, 
precious perfume), 

Emblems of angels^ food and their sacred vestments. 

How impossible is it to exhibit in words the infinite portions 
of the mysterious^ universe ! 

Each single atom evolved from all the atoms, 

Each single atom evolved from the aggregate of all, 

Eevolving thus unhindered they unite in one harmonious 
whole. 

And thus diffused through space they appear before the 
three precious objects of worship, 

And before the three precious objects of worship throughout 
the vast collective universe. 

Thus as I with my body offer this sacrifice, 

It is presented throughout each region of the universe, 

Unhindered, unopposed by any external object ; 

And so through endless ages yet to come, discharging these 
sacred duties, 

An sentient creatures united at length with the Divine 
essence, 

(Thus united) shall attain the Heart of Wisdom/ and 

^ The expression tsnh'* is explained in the commentary on the twentieth 
section of the Kin-kong Siitra. 

2 Mian fah, i.e, saddharma. 

3 I need not say that in the tninslation of such passages as the above I can only 
hope to attain to some obscure idea of the meaning of the original. 
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togetlier 'enter on the "State: that .admits" of '.no , Birtli,.. :the 
Wiscloni of Buddha himself. Having concluded these offer- 
ings .let, all remain solemnly reverent. ■ ' ' : 

[ ]-~-Tlie officiating priest having ffiiished this chant, 

bows once.. 

The body of worshippers, deeply meditating, having made their 
offerings, their incense still burning, and themselves still prostrate, 
ought to consider thus: — ‘‘The three precious objects of \Yorship, 
although removed and distinct from us in respect of their essential 
purity, yet in respect of their very substance are one and the same 
with us, and therefore it is through their infinite love they con- 
tinually regard and protect the whole body of sentient creatures. 
Can we only purify the thi'ee organs (body, speech, thought), they 
must of necessity come to us and remove sorrows and give joy. So 
let each one earnestly strive after this purity ; then thrice invoked 
they will .surely come and unite themselves with us/^ Let the 
worshippers now repeat the following chants. 

[^Chant^l — One in Spirit, respectfully we invoke thee. 
Hail ! our own Teacher Sakya Mujvi Lokajit. 

\_BeGret ,'] — My nature being one with that of Tathagata, if only 
the obstacles be removed, he will come and receive our offerings. 

[The following invocations are similar to the above, following in 
order] ; viz. to — 

2. AmitIbha Lokajit of the world Sukhavati. 

3. SiLAi’EABHA Raja Lokajit, of endless Kalpas past. 

4. All the FAST Buddhas numerous as the sands of count- 
less Eiveks Ganges.' 

o. Ching-eah-ming. 

6. All the Buddhas of the Ten Regions. 

7. The 1000 Buddhas of the BhxVDra Kalpa. 

8. All the DhIrainTs proceeding from the MEEcrpuL 

Hea'Et.' ... 

9. All the DhIeanis spoken by Ewan Tin. 

10. Omnipotent, Omniscient, Greatly Merciful, Com- 
passionate Kwan Shai Tin Isyara, Bodhisa'ftva, MahI- 
sattva. 

11. Dharani Raja, Bodhisattva, Mahasattva. 

12. Tat-si-chi Bodhisattva Mahasattva. 
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18. SOkyafrabha Bobhisattya, Chatoeaprabha Bobhi- 

SATTVA; MaHASATTVA. 

14. EatharIja Bobhisattva. 

15. Lo-wangBobhisattva, Lo-shang Bobhisattva Maha- 

SATTVA.. ■ ■ 

16. Avatamsaka Bobhisattya, Tai Oh Vang Yen Bobhi- 
sattva, Po-ts’ong Bobhisattya Mahasattva. 

17. Ti-ts’6ngBobhisattyaVajra Bobhisattva, Hit-hung 
Bobihsattva MahIsattya. 

18. Maitreya B., Bhabrika B., Manjusri B., MahI- 
sattyas. 

19. All the Bobhisattyas Mahasattvas of the Three Ages 
of the Ten Eegions. 

20. Maha KIsyapa. teacher of countless great disciples. 

21. The four illustrious Teachers of the Doctrine of Tien 
Tat, great Doctors of the Law. 

22. SAnti BrahmA, Gopaka Deya, The Four Kings, 
The Eight Classes of Dragons, the large-eyed Apsarasas, 
Spirits of air, of rivers, of the sea, of fountains, of rivulets and 
pools, of plants and forests, of dwelling-places, w^ater and 
fire, of wind, and sand, and mountains, of earth and rocks, 
Devas, dragons and demons who protect those who recite the 
Dharanis ; and all related to these spirits. 

[jPrayer.] — Oh! would that our own Teacher, SAkya 
Muni, and our merciful Father AmitAbha (and the rest), 
not passing beyond their own limits of perfect Best and Love, 
would all descend to this sacred precinct and be present with 
us who now discharge these religious duties. "Would that 
the Great, perfect, illimitable compassionate Heart, ^ influ- 
enced by these invocations, would now attend and receive our 
offerings. May the Omnipotent anb Omniscient Kwan 
Tin, bearing the sword of her own strong vow, now come 
amongst us reciting these Divine sentences, and remove from 
us the three obstacles (viz., of impure thought, speech, and 
action). 

Would that the great Che-tchi Bobhisattva and all the 
DhArani EAjas, the Great Bobhisattyas, the Great 
^ The word “Heart'' probably corresponds to tbe Sanscrit Atma, 
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EisYAPA, and all the Gteeat SeAvaicas, all together mani- 
festing (revolYing) their compassionate natures, would now 
come and descend amongst us. ' 

Maj BeahmAj Sakea, and the Foue Kixgs, and all' the 
eight kinds of Heavenly Beings, according to our invoca- 
tion, come now and protect this sacred place. Maj they 
defend us, a>s we recite these prayers, from the power of the 
evil demons, give us success, grant us strength ever to perform 
our vows. 

\J)irecHon.']. — [All the above part of the Service, from the first 
invocation to Sakya Muni, down to the last words in the Text, must 
be repeated only on the first day ,* on other days, after the sacrifice 
of incense and flowers, proceed as follows] — 

[{JtoeA]— Hail!^ Sabeharma Peabha TathAgata of by- 
gone ages ©.^ And thou ! our ever present Kwan-shai-yin- 
Bodhisattva, who hast perfected wondrous merit, and art 
possessed of Great Mercy, who in virtue of thine infinite 
power and wisdom art manifested throughout the universe for 
the defence and protection of all creatures, and who leadest 
all to the attainment of boundless wisdom, and teachest them 
the role of Divine Sentences 0. Thou who protectest us ever 
from the evil ways of birth, who grantest us to be born in 
the presence of Buddha, who dispellest all troubles, evil 
diseases and ignorance, who by thy power of spiritual percep- 
tion art able to appear always to answer prayer, causing that 
which is desired to be brought about, who removest all 
doubts, who art able to cause speedy acquirement of the three 
degrees^ of merit, and a rapid birth in the land of Buddha 
(or, in the position of Buddha) ; possessed of infinite spiritual 
power, beyond the capability of language to express, we 
therefore adore Thee and worship, with one heart and mind ! 

[BirectionJ] — The worshippers should be filled with holy joy and 
pious reverence, their hearts without confusion ; they should render 

’ Namo chill jy-fali-ming-Ju-lai. 

2 The mark 0 in the original probably denotes a change of tone in the recita- 
tion of the chant. 

® Lit, “ the three vehicles.” 
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due Iiomage ; bowing three times at the mention of SIkya Btjdbha, 
or the Gteeat Compassionate DhaeaMs, or Kwan Yin BobhisattvAs 
for these are worthy of chief honour and adoration. Say, therefore, 
these invocations : — 

One in heart and mind, we worship Thee 
onrown Teacher Sakya Mum Lokajit I 

Bepeat three times; bow three times; and with 
deep reflection say secretly, The nature both of the object and 
subject in worship is empty (immaterial).- Biflicult is it to explain 
the blending of the one with the other. I regard this sacred altar 
as a Boyal gem (a mirror ?),— in the midst of it appears the shadow 
of Sakya Tatlr^ata; my body also appears in the presence of 
Sakya; prostrate thus upon my face and hands I y/orship him, that 
hereafter all the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas when invoked may duly 
appear.’^ 

[Chant’] — One in heart and mind we worship Thee Amit- 
Abha of the Western world Sukhavati Lokajit. 

[Here follow ascriptions of worship to all the Buddhas and Bodhi- 
sattvas named in the former part of this service.] 

[Direction.]--MtQx these acts of worship, all the worshippers 
should bow once, then let the officiating priest proceed. 

The Scripture saith: Whateyer Bhikshu or Bhikshuni, 
Upasaka or Upflsiki, layman or lay^voman, desires to 
recite the sentences of this service, in order to excite in the 
midst of all sentient creatures the operation of the Compas- 
sionate Merciful Heart, ought first with us to go through 
the following vows : — 

[Bireotion .] — Then all prostrate themselves and say, — 

All hail ! Great Compassionate Kwan Shai Ym , 

Oh ! may I soon acquire perfect knowledge. 

All hail ! Great Compassionate Ewan Shai Yin, 

Oh ! may I soon attain the eyes of Divine Wisdom ! 

AU hail ! etc., 

Oh ! may I quickly deliver all sentient creatures ! 

All hail ! etc., 

Oh ! may I soon acquire a glorious emancipation ! 
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'AllvKaii.!; ■eto.y:"i 
Ok ! may I soon cross over to tke other side, in tke boat of 
Prajnal . . „ 

All kail ! .etc., 

' Okl iiiay I soon pass' over tke sea of sorrow ! 

. All kail ! etc., 

Ok ! may I quickly obtain moral perfection (lit. tke fixed 
way of tke moral precepts). 

All kail ! etc,, 

Ok ! may I soon attain to Mrvana (tke kill of Ifirvana). 

All kail ! etc., 

Ok ! may I quickly return to my original condition of passive 
inactivity {wou ivei). 

All kail! etc., 

Ok! may I soon be able to unite in one perfect whole tke 
several parts of my nature ! (Law, Nature, BodJ^) 

Tkougk I were cast upon tke mountain of knives, 

Tkey should not hurt me ! 

Though thrown into tke midst of tke lake of fire, 

It should not burn me ! 

Though hurled down to the lowest hell, 

It should not hold me ! 

Tkougk hungry ghosts surrounded me, 

They should not touch me ! 

Though exposed to the power of Asuras, 

Their malice should not reach me ! 

Though transformed amongst the lowest forms of life, 

I should attain to heavenly wisdom ! 

[J;^raM^'m.]~Hail! ',E Fin Boohisattva. 

[_Di7'eGtmz .'] — To be repeated ten times, quickly. Let the wor- 
shippers hero pray for deliverance from any particular calamity, such 
as fire, drowning, etc. 

'[liwoeation .'] — Hail I Amitabha Buddha, 

[^Direction.'] — Ten times quickly repeated. Then let the officiat- 
ing priest continue thus, — 
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WAIST Ym, addressing Buddha, said,— Woiid- 
hononred one ! Whilst the recitation of these divine sen- 
tences is ineffectual to deliver creatures from the three 
evil ways of birth, I vow never to arrive at the condition of 
Buddha! So long as those who recite these divine sentences 
are not born in the various lands of all the Buddhas, I vow 
never to arrive at that condition myself! So long as those 
who recite these divine sentences are unable to attain every 
degree of spiritual perception, I vow never to arrive at the 
’condition of Buddha! So long as those who recite these 
divine sentences do not receive full answer to their prayers, 
I vow to remain as I am! Then, in the midst of all the 
congregation— with closed palms, standing perfectly upright, 
exciting in all creatures the Gbeat Compassiointate Heart, 
her eyebrows raised, a smile on her lips — K wan Yiisr forth- 
with began to deliver these comprehensive, effectual, com- 
plete, Great Compassionate Heart Dharani, mysterious and 
divine sentences. 

[I)ireeUon,']—^JlhQTi let all the priests recite together — 

Namo ho lo tan na to lo ye ye, 

ISTamo ho li ye, Po lou ki ti lo che lo ye, 

Bo ti sah to po ye, Mo ho ka lou ni ka ye, 

Qm ! 

Sah pa lah fah ye. 

[These Dharanis being corrupt forms of Sanskrit or Pali 
words — chiefly names of popular objects of worship/ inter- 
spersed with interjectional phrases, such as Om, svah, etc,, — I 
do not transcribe them further. The Sanskrit forms of the 
few written above appear to be IsTamo Eatnatrayaya, Hamo 
Haraye, Avalokitesvar^ya, Bodhisattvaya, Mahasattvaya, 
Mah^karu^^ya, Om, etc,, etc.] 

[^Direction ,'] — The worshippers having recited the Bniiuxi, must 
prostrate themselves on their faces and hands three times; then 
stand up four times in succession; then walk round the altar in 
procession eleven times; then stand up again three times in suc- 
cession, In all twenty-one times. 
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TMs being finished, all standing upright, let the officiating priest 
''Continue thus,— ' : 

Kwak Yin Bobhisattva liaving delivered these sentences, 
the great Earth trembled six times. The Heavens rained 
precious flowers, which fell down in commingled profusion. 
All the Buddhas of the ten quarters rejoiced. The powerful 
demons and the heretics shook with fear, and their hair stood on 
end. The members of the congregation immediately entered 
upon the paths, some on the path Sotapanna, some on the 
path Sakadagami, some on the path Anagfimi, some on the 
path of a Bahat ; others again obtained that condition which 
is known as the first platform (one earth), others the second, 
others the third, and so on, up to the tenth (dasahhumi), and 
numberless others attained to the Heart of Wisdom (i.e,, 
complete knowledge or Bodhi). 

[_Direction.'] — One bow. The worshippers having finished the 
repetition of the sentences, ought to consider that all the connection 
of obstacles which prevent spiritual progress spring from sins com- 
mitted in our condition as sentient creatures; that from the first 
till now, the sins of all created beings have been constantly going 
on, and that now the web of guilt has become intricate and com- 
plicated. Every age has intertwined its own peculiar crimes, which, 
descending from parent to child, have caused the obstacles to de- 
liverance and the sorrows of our present condition. Without 
repentence there can be no remission. The law cannot he obeyed. 
Our sins, therefore, ought to be well considered and weighed that so 
they may be forgiven and destroyed. 

Bowing low, say thus, — 

We, and all men from the very first, by reason of the 
grievous sins we have committed in thought, word, and deed, 
have lived in ignorance of all the Buddhas, and of any w^ay 
of escape from the consequences of our conduct. We have 
followed only the course of this evil world, nor have we 
known aught of supreme wisdom; and even now, though 
enlightened as to our duty, yet, with others, we still commit 
heavy sins, which still prevent us advancing in true know- 
ledge. Therefore, in the presence of Ewan Tin, and the 
Buddhas of the Ten Eegions, we would humble ourselves and 
repent us of our sins. Oh ! that we may have strength to do 
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so aright, and tliat they may all obstacles to be removed. 
[Here with a loud voice add] — 

For the sake of all sentient creatures, in whatever capacity 
they be, would that all obstacles may be removed, we confess 
our sins and repent ! 

[ A complete prostration. Then continue thus,— 

We, and all men from the first, from too great love of out- 
ward things, and from inward affection to men, leading to 
sinful friendships, having no wish to benefit others, or to do 
good in the least degree, have only strengthened the power of 
the three sources of sin, and added sin to sin; and even 
though our actual crimes have not been so great, yet a wicked 
heart has ruled us within; day and night, without interval or 
hesitation, have we continually contrived to do -wrong. There 
has been no desire after knowledge, no fear of misery, no 
alarm, no heart-chiding, we have gone on heedless of all 
consequences. Now, therefore, believing from the bottom of 
the heart in the certain results of sin, filled with fear and 
shame, and great heart-chiding, we would thus publicly 
repent us of our sins ; we would cut off oui‘ connection with 
worldly objects, and aspire to the Heart of knowledge ; we 
would separate ourselves from evil and pursue good; we 
would diligently recount all our past offences and earnestly 
pursue the path of virtue, ever remembering the blessedness 
of Heaven, and the power of all the Buddhas to deliver and 
rescue us and all men from evil. Hitherto we have only gone 
astray, but now we return. Oh! would that the Merciful 
Ewan Yin would receive our vows of amendment. 

[BirectiQnPj ^ — An entire prostration. Then add, — 

With all our heart do we (mentioning each one his name) 
repent of our sins. We all here prostrate ourselves before the 
sacred presence with all the countless beings of the infinite 
universe. [Here follow particular confessions of sin.] . . . , 
So ’were we helpless and lost till we found out Ewan Sliai Yin, 
the Great Teacher of the Ten Regions, who has manifested to 
all the source of true wisdom, . . ^ . so have we repented 

and returned. Would that the Great Compassionate Ewan 
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Yin Bodliisattva Malilsattva, possessing 1000 liands and 1000 
eyes, would overcome and destroy all obstacles in our way ; 
. ... . > would that our original power of acquiring know- 
ledge might develop itself, .... so that quitting this body 
we might obtain perfect rest and repose. . .... Amit&bha 
Buddha ! of the world SukhaTati, receive our offerings ! 

Grreat Compassionate Kwan Yin, who art acquainted with 
all the sentences, fit to deliver every sort of creature, may all 
emerge from the wheel of transmigration and be saved. 

\_Birectim .~]. — Having finished these vows connected with the 
confession and repentance of the worshippers, let adoration be once 
more paid to the three precious objects of worship. • 

All hail ! Buddhas of the ten quarters ! 

All bail ! La w of the ten quarters ! 

All hail ! Assembly of the ten quarters ! 

Hail ! Sfikya Muni Buddha ! 

Hail ! Amitabha Buddha ! 

[And so on as before,] 

\J)irecUon .~\ — Having walked round the altar in procession three 
times, once more returning before the image of Kwan Yin, proceed 
with these three forms of devout aspiration. {E-wai-i.) 

Having myself returned to my duty to Buddha, I ought to 
pray for all men, that they may attain perfection of wisdom. 

Having myself returned to my duty to the Law, I ought to 
pray that all men may be deeply versed in the wisdom of the 
Sacred Books, and acquire perfect knowledge. 

Having myself returned to my duty to the Assembly, would 
that all men may agree in the great principles of Heason, and 
maintain Peace, and worship the Holy Assembly. 

[_I)irectio}i .'] — (One bow.) 

llnroeation ,'] — ^Yamo ! Kwan Shai Yin Bodhisattva. 

[^DtrecHon ,'] — (Three times invest the altar, and then leave the 
sanctuary). 

Hia Eing, 6th year, 7th month, 8th day. 

May the merit of this book redound to the benefit of all 
men, so that I and all mankind may soon arrive at the 
condition of Buddha. 


TOL. 11. — [new series]. 


. 27 ; 
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Eemarks. 

As tlie Paradise of Amit^bha is tie desire of the great 
body of Biiddliist worshippers in China and Japan, so Ewan 
Yin is reverenced and worshipped as the ^^Savionr of menj^ 
able to reinoye the obstacles which prevent them from attain- 
ing that happy condition. Were the highest aspiration of the 
Buddhist, then, after annihilation, it would be difficult to 
account for the belief in the existence of such a beneficent and 
compassionate Being as their ideal of ^^Ewan Yin,^’— a Being 
who has declared his purpose, under the most solemn oath,^ 
to manifest himself to all creatures in the universe, for the 
purpose of delivering them from the consequences of sin, so 
long as any such creatures exist. But what is the deliver- 
ance promised? is it to lead to the annihilation of all such 
beings ? Eo ! but to their restoration to the one condition’’^ 
of happiness, in which all were included before the delusion 
of sense and of the organs of sense led them astray. 

The explanation of the difficulty arising from the appar- 
ently different tenets held by the philosophical and religious 
schools of Buddhist believers, is to be found in the fact of a 
most important development having taken place in their 
philosophical views. Tip to the time of Aryasangha (who 
was contemporary with Yasubandhii, the 21st Patriarch, 
and -who died, according to Edkins, a.d. 117, — though I 
would suggest a later date,) the basis of every thing that 
exists Avas regarded as a “ mere void,’’ — in other Avords, that 
nothing* really existed; hut the Yogacharj^a system, Avhich 
developed itself under his auspices, substituted for this void 
a soul, or ffiaya, which was at once the basis and the recep- 
tacle, so to speak, of all existence. ‘‘This soul exists^ from 
time immemorial and in every object, it reflects itself in 
everything like the moon in clear and tranquil wuiter. It 
Avas the loss of its original purity that caused it to wander 
about in the various spheres of existence. The restoration of 
the soul to its purity can be attained by the same means as 

] Vide the end ,of the Translation for the form of this oath. 

^ Called ill Chinese the One Heart/' ^ih sin, 3 Schlagintweit, p. 39. 
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in the other systems (viz., by the j)ractic8 of the Paramitas, 
etc.), but now its motive and the success become evident; 
ignorance is annihilated, and the illusion that anything 

(^except the souP) can be real is dissipated The 

dogma once established that an absolute pure nature exists, 
Buddhism soon proceeded, in the mystical school, further to 
endow it with the character of an all-embracing Deity.^' 
So that we have here something very definite, emerging from, 
the uncertainty of previous systems. And it is to bring men 
back to this state of purity and happiness, that Kwan Yin, 
in different forms, is manifested to men, and by them wor- 
shipped and adored. 

The method of proof on which this vsysteni rests, is well 
exhibited in the work called in Chinese, the Sing yan Sutra 
(Surangama SCitra) ; in which, by a laboured process, but 
not altogether an illogical one, the existence of a Supreme- 
Soul is demonstrated. And it is in this same work (Book vi.) 
that the character and office of the Bodhisattva Kwan Yin are 
properly explained. His character is one of pure mercy — his 
office to deliver men from all their troubles, and to bring 
them to happiness— and the peculiar mode of gaining his 
assistance is there dechired to be by the recitation of a certain 
number of Dharanis, fully detailed in the same book (these 
Dharanis when restored to their Sanskrit originals, are found 
to be simple invocations of the deities and powers, known in 
the religions of India). The same method is also exhibited 
in the work here translated — a good portion of ■which consists 
of the invocations above-mentioned, which are repeated by the 
priests in a low monotonous voice, and are believed to have 
the power of commanding the presence and assistance of 
superior beings. There is, however, a thread of reasonable 
worshi]) running through the whole service, which commends 
it to our careful consideration, and suggests frequent enquiries 
as to the model after which it was framed. We are unable 
to answer any such questions at the present time : perhaps 
some Sanskrit original may be discovered and translated for 
the benefit of future students, but at present we must rest 
contented with what we have— satisfied to know that Bud- 
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dhism is not merely a cold pMlosopMcal system^ or a system 
of morals only, or a system that binds men together as a com- 
munity of religions mendicants ; but beside all this, that it 
possesses a form of ceremonial worship, that includes in it 
a belief in future happiness and the existence of a Being of 
Supreme Power, and actuated by a principle of Supreme 
Love, manifested in His determination to deliver all creatures 
from their present evil condition. 

The question now suggests itself, what do we know of the 
origin of the cultus herein described— Who is this Ewan Yin 
possessing the Power, Enowledge and Love, attributed to him 
in this ceremonial worship ? 

If written in full the Chinese title of this Bodhisattva would 
he Ewan Shai Yin, a title translated by Sir J. Davis, ^^She 
who hears the cries of men.^’ By M. Bemusat it is rendered, 
^Wox contemplans saecnlum;’’ whilst MM. Elaproth and 
Julien consider it as a mistaken version of the Sanskrit ori- 
ginal, Avalokitesvara.’^ 

Without doubt the original appellation of the Bodhisattva 
Avalokitesvara ; but I think the theory that isvara’^ has 
been mistaken for ^‘swara^Ms far-fetched. 

It does not appear likely that the learned priests who super- 
intended the translation of the originals into the Chinese, 
should have made such a mistake ; on the contrary, we have 
proof that they did not, inasmuch as in the same chapter we 
frequently meet with both renderings Ewan Tsen Tsai’^ and 
^'Ewan Shai Yin^’ used indifferently; the first being the 
literal rendering of Avalokitesvara, and the other the popular 
equivalent. 

With respect to the correct English translation of these 
titles, we know that the common rendering of Ewan Shai 
Yin, is “ She who hears the cries of men,’^ and hence the 
name, the G-oddess of Mercy, given to this Bodhisattva ; 
but this appears rather to be a description of his character, 
than a true translation of the name itself. In the 6th Book 
of the Surangama Sfitra, his character is fully described, as 
one who is always ready to assist and rescue men from trouble, 
hence he is always invoked in time of danger. Eah Hian, 
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when nearly wrecked on the coast of Ceylon, tells ns that he 
and his fellow religionists all called on the name of Avalokit* 
esTara to save them from their peril. And so in many 
other cases that might be cited. The Temple of 
Kwan Yin’’ in the city of Canton, was erected, or rather 
enlarged and beautified, after the first siege of that city 
by the English in 1842, because, as the printed account 
goes, Ewan Yin appeared on that occasion over the city to 
protect and save it, in consequence of which the shot and 
shells of the Barbarians fell harmless among the people.” It 
was a misfortune, however, for the votaries of this worship, 
that on the occasion of the last bombardment of that city, the 
fire of the assailants happened to he directed immediately 
against that quarter of the city where stood that very temple, 
and, as might be expected, it was soon reduced to compara- 
tive ruin,, and when we entered it, after cessation of the fire,, 
we found the incense still burning and a few of the last sup- 
pliants for mercy still hovering about the ruined courts. This 
all shews the aspect in which Ewan Yin is regarded, and 
Avaloldtesvara tvas regarded^ by modern and ancient wor- 
shippers. 

Still I cannot think that the title the Bodhisattva bears can 
be literally Englished by the Goddess of Mercy,” or as M. 
Klaproth ha>s it, The Being who contemplates with love.” 
I know it is hazardous to suggest any other version after M. 
Burnouf has sanctioned such a signification for the passive 
participle, avalokita, ” ^ but he appears to have lent his 
sanction to this rendering only on the ground that the 
Chinese and Thibetan equivalents required it. But if I am 
not mistaken the Chinese title, *‘Ewan Shai Yin,” or Ewan 
Tseu Tsai,” may as well he rendered the Manifested voice,” 
or the '^Manifested Self-Existent One,” as by the active 
participle, “ She who contemplates” or the contemplating” 
the voices or cries of men. And if so, it seems only reason- 
able to suppose that in the original the passive participle was 
intended to have its real force : so that Avalokitesvara,” or,, 


^ Introduction to ladian Buddhism, p. 226 , note; 
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in Climese, '' Kwan Tseu Tsai/' may Tery justly be rendered 
the Manifested Deity." 

This rendering is in absolute agreement with what is re- 
lated concerning the peculiar attributes of this Bodhisattva, 
viz., that on being invoked by suppliants he manifests him- 
self to deliver them. Hiouen Thsang relates how those who 
worshipped him, were rewarded by his coming out, as it were, 
from the image before which they said their prayers. And 
so, also, as to the origin of the worship, he tells us that on 
the top of Mount Potalaka (perhaps Pedura-Talla-Galla, in 
Ceylon) this divinity was accustomed to manifest himself 
under various forms, sometimes as Isvara, at others as one of 
the Pasupatas, and so on, just as the occasion required. In 
fact, the secret of all the reverence paid to him is the belief 
that Avalokitesvara would reveal himself to the devotees who 
frequented his shrine, and bring them deliverance ; hence it 
appears that the title, the Manifested Deity, " or Isvara," 
is not an nnlikely rendering of the original. 

But it may be asked whence the title Kwan Shai Yin is 
derived, and how can such a translation as the one proposed, 
viz., the “Manifested Yoice," he supported. In reply to 
this, it must be considered that the worship of Kwan Yin 
was probably introduced into China from the northern school 
of Buddhism, aud not from Ceylon. There is no such Divinity 
as Kwan Yin, or Avalokitesvara, known amongst the southern 
Buddhists. Yet most probably the cultus originated amongst 
them, if not in the island of Ceylon itself. But the worship 
of Avalokitesvara in those parts was simply the worship of 
Yishnu, who we know is described as manifesting himself (as 
to Yijaya) in different forms to all those whom he regarded 
with favour, and we know also that Ceylon was always con- 
sidered as being under the protection of Yishnu ; hence, I 
say, the possibility of this particular worship having been 
imported into Buddhism, from this popular belief in the 
South of India. But as the cultus spread further and wdder, 
it necessarily came into contact with other legends and popu- 
lar modes of religious worship, and so amongst the Sivite 
worshippers of the Horth, the idea of a “Manifested God" 
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took tlie form of Siva, and as tlie Bnddliist pliilosopliy de- 
veloped itself, other forms and characteristics would be attri- 
buted to this popular and plastic Deitj^ 

It is well known that a later development of Buddhism 
taught that each of the mortal, or Mdiiushi Buddhas, had a 
corresponding Dhyini Buddha, just as Brahma we may say, 
was developed from Brahma. Now the Dhyani Buddha, 
corresponding to Sakya Muni, is Amitabha Buddha, and 
hence the far extended worship paid to this particular 
Buddha ; for as Sakya Buddha is called the Saviour of our 
particular Sakwala, so Amitabha is described as having even 
a paramount interest in our welfai'e, and not ours only, but 
in that of all the infinite Sakwalas composing his platform’" 
of existence (if we may so speak). Hence he is called the 
God above all” by the Thibetans, and, if not so called, he 
is so regarded, by Chinese and Japanese Buddhists. 

But in the North of India the theory of each Supreme 
Being having a female, or Sakti, representing the active 
power of that Being, had developed itself at an. early date. 
Hence we find that the Sakti of Brahma was Yach or Saras- 
vati. But these names do but represent the power of speech, 
the connection being, evidently, between the faculty of 
speech and the hidden mind, of which speech is the expo- 
nent. Hence Buddhism (according to its facile character) 
was soon driven to adopt some similar theory, and as 
Amitabha was regarded with supreme devotion, etc., his 
Sakti or active power was at first spoken of as Avalokitesvara, 
i.e, the manifesfation of the Deity, and afterwards indifferently 
as K wan Tin or the Manifested Yoice,” corresponding to 
the female power called Yach or Sarasvati. Hence we find 
that Sarasvati is adored in Thibet as the Sakti of Manjusri,^ 
simply because he, Le, Manjusri, is regarded as the chief 
divinity and protector of the country ; and so also we may 
reasonably argue that as the belief in Amitabha spread to- 
wards China, and afterwards to Japan, that the worship of 
Avalokitesvara under the title of Kwan Yin (or Yach) accom- 
panied it, and has ever after remained attached to it. We 
^ Sclilagintweit, p. 65 n. 
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need not repeat that the two titles have the same meaning, 
and that as Sarasvati was the Goddess of Speech, or as Vach 
represented that power, so also that Kwan Yin is but the 
Manifested Yoice/^ 

Hence again this Bodhisattva is nearly always represented 
in China under a female form, so much so, that to us she is 
familiarly known as the Goddess of Mercy, simply because 
when so represented she is the exponent of the character of 
Buddha, who is always regarded as being principally in- 
fluenced by the attribute of Love in all he did for the benefit 
of men. 

I have thus endeavoured to trace the origin of the title 
Kwan Yin, given in China and Japan to the Bodhisattva 
Avalokitesvara. 

I may now say that Kwan Yin is there worshipped under 
many various shapes. It was my fortune some years ago to 
live for many months in the town of Hakodadi, in the North 
of Japan, and there on the difierent hills that surrounded the 
town, I found thirty-two images of this Being (called by the 
Japanese Kanon), each possessing particular features — one, for 
instance, with two faces and four arms ; another with three 
faces and six arms, etc. ; — and I further discovered that these 
figures were well recognized models of different idols in the 
thirty-two chief temples of the country, in which the worship 
of Kanon is particularly affected. So, also, in China, Kwan 
Yin is worshipped under very various shapes — at one time as 

Kwan Yin of the Southern Seas,” Le., no doubt, as inhabit- 
ing Potalaka (which is in Ceylon), and as such she is adored 
and invoked by sailors. Then she is worshipped by women 
as the Goddess of parturition, and so also she is represented, 
as in the present work, as being possessed of a thousand eyes 
and a thousand hands, indicating her supreme wisdom and 
power, to know all things and deliver all men. In the roll 
which accompanies the Chinese text, are representations of 
some forms under which Kwan Yin is known to the Chinese. 
Perhaps the most curious of all is the one in which he is des- 
cribed as the “ Great Manes,” no doubt referring to the 
Persian Manes, the founder of the Manichman sect. We 
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may gatlier from these representations the real mode of re- 
garding this cultns : as being in fact adoration paid to every 
form of Wisdom and Beneficence, idealized under a particular 
figure and admitted, at an early period, as a proper personifi- 
cation, of' those attributes. ' 

The work here translated does not profess to be a version 
of any Sanskrit original : it forms part of the Imperial collec- 
tion of Sacred Books, and has a preface written by Yung loll 
the second of the Ming dynasty, A.n. 1412. It appears to 
have been re-printed at the Hai chwang Sze, near Canton 
(where I procured my o^vn copy), in the 6th year of Kea Bang, 
/.e., A.B. 1802. 

I have been unable to revise the translation, and I am con- 
scious of many faults being contained in it ; but should it be 
considered of safiS.cient importance, the work of revision might 
be subsequently attended to, and perhaps the whole rendered 
more intelligible. 

In the translation I have not hesitated to adopt words com- 
monly understood to represent equivalent expressions in 
Chinese, as in rendering the phrase ^Hhe thousand-handed 
and thousand-eyed Kwan Yin’’ by the expression Omniscient 
and Omnipotent, and also in other cases — in all of which I 
hope I have not been guided by anything but a wish correctly 
to render the original. 

I have only to add that I have not in the translation written 
down all the Dharanis, as they are (unless restored to their 
originals) unmeaning sounds. They are repeated by the 
priests merely by rote, and with no understanding.” On 
examination, they are found to be invocations addressed to all 
the Buddhas, and to the popular idols of India; interspersed 
with frequent recitation of the words Om, Svah, Sri, &c. 


Bee, 15, 1865. 
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JLet. si. — The Hymns of the Gaupdycmas and the Legend of 
■ King Asamdtl ; By Professor'MAX Miiller/ M.A., Hon. 

Having lately received two new MSS. of Sayana's Com- 
mentary on tlie Eig-veda, I thouglit that a few lines on the 
character of these MSS., and on the proper use to be made of 
Sanskrit MSS. in general, might be of some interest both in 
England and in India. I owe these MSS. to the kindness 
and enlightened generosity of Dr. Bhao Daji, who is well 
known to the members of the Eoyal Asiatic Society, both as 
an intelligent collector of Indian antiquities, inscriptions, and 
manuscripts, and as a careful and successful inquirer into the 
history and chronology of India. I had explained to him and 
to other friends of mine in India the great difficulties I have 
to contend with in editing the two final Aslitakas of the Eig- 
veda. Though I possess nine MSS. of Sayana’s Commentary, 
yet, as I have stated in the prefaces to the four published 
volumes of the Eig-veda, these nine MSS. are only varieties 
of three original types, and as the later portions of Sayana’s 
great exegetical work have evidently been much less read and 
studied in India than the former, the text is frequently in a 
very corrupt state, and in several passages past all hope of 
mending. This is the reason why I have waited so long 
before sending the last two Mandalas of my edition of the 
Eig-veda to press, particularly as I had some hope of re- 
ceiving an old and excellent MS. from the South of India. 
Whenever I heard of the existence of an old or otherwise 
promising MS. of S^yana, I always sent to my correspondent 
in India a number of test passages, in order to find out 
whether the MS. in question contained any independent 
readings. A collation of three or four passages in which all 
my MSS. shared exactly the same mistake, was generally suf- 
ficient to establish whether or not the new MS. represented 
an independent family, and a comparison of some other pas- 
sages in which one of 4jhe three families had its peculiar faults 
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or omissions, sufficed to show to wMch of the three the MS. 
belonged. 

It is well known by this time that a mere collation of MSS. 
and an accumulation of various readings are of little use for 
critical purposes. MSS. are copied from one another, and if 
we have ten MSS. all copied from the same original, the 
various readings of these MSS. are clearly of no documentary 
value whatever. It is quite possible that here and there some 
of the more intelligent copyists may have been struck by the 
palpable errors of the original before them, and the corrections 
which they introduced may carry conviction to every reader. 
Yet, according to the principles of diplomatic criticism so well 
laid down by Lachmann, and at present adopted by all clas- 
sical scholars of note, these corrections can claim no more 
authority than the conjectures of an individual, unless it can 
be proved, and this is very difficult, that the copyist had 
before him more than one MS. at the time. The object of 
diplomatic criticism is not to restore the most correct or the 
most plausible text, but that text, with all its mistakes and 
omissions, whicli a comparison of all the MSS. at our disposal 
places within our reach. Hence our first object in examining 
and collating MSS. must be to establish their respective woidh 
and weight as witnesses. We ought to be most careful not to 
allow ourselves to be swayed either by the beautiful writing or 
by the age of any MS. Though the age of a MS. is alwa^^s a 
matter of considerable importance, it happens not unfrequently 
that a modern copy possesses greater dociiniGntaiy value 
than an older copy, for the simple reason that it was copied 
straight from a MS. of greater age than any which we have 
access to. This is the case, for instance, with regard to the 
Ca. MS. of Siiyana, which, although the oldest, is of far less 
value critically than the modern MS. A. Colebr. Let it once 
be established that out of ten MSS., B, 0, D, are copied from 
A; that E, F, G, II, I, can all he traced back to a common 
source; and that J stands by itself then the office of an editor 
is simply to establish for each doubtful passage the reading of 
A, the reading that will account for the variations, if any, in 
E, F, G, H, I, and the reading of J. To give one of these 
readings in the printed text and the others in the notes, is all 
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that can be required of him. After confronting in nnmerons 
places the evidence of three witnesses^ it will^ genera%^ 
possible to arrive at an estimate of their respective value, and 
it is no doubt the greatest triumph of diplomatic criticism if 
it is possible, by conclusive evidence, to establish the para- 
mount authority of one among three or more apparently in- 
dependent traditions. In classical philology, where we have 
mostly to deal with MSS. which directly or indirectly must 
be traced back to the original MS. of an individual author, 
the establishment of one supreme authority is an object 
never to be lost sight of. In India, where the individual 
author is frequently merged in a school, and where oral 
teaching opens, even in modern times, so wide a door to dis- 
turbing influences, we must be prepared to arrive in the end 
at several independent authorities, generally localised in the 
principal seats of Brahmanic learning. Thus, although there 
may have been one original text of the R^mayana, it would 
clearly be in vain to attempt to restore that text by subject- 
ing the two traditional texts to an eclectic criticism. All that 
an editor can do, is to give either the one or the other text 
according to the MSS. and to the commentaries, belonging 
to the one or the other school. The same applies to literary 
works which are ascribed to individual authors, as the play of 
Sakuntala, ascribed to Kalidasa. Here, too, the two traditional 
texts or ‘ recensions ’ must be kept apart, though, in this case, 
it is less difficult to decide which of the two is the original. 
With regard to the text of the Yedas, the Brahmans them- 
selves recognised the existence of independent traditions or 
branches (sakhas) ; they chronicled the various readings of 
the hymns and even of the Brahmanas, and this at so early 
a date, that we cannot ascribe these variations to the negli- 
gence of scribes, but only tO' the influence of oral tradition,, 
kept up in different families and schools. What applies to the 
text of the Vedas, applies with equal, or even greater, force 
to their commentaries* Although the commentary of Sayana 
was composed as late as the fifteenth century of our era, and 
although I possess one MS., written not more than about a 
hundred years later, yet that MS, (Oa.) cannot claim the su- 
preme authority, which for instance the codex Laurentianus A. 
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claims among tlie MSS. of Sophocles. The MS. of Colebrooke 
(A 2), although of a much more modern date, ahoiit 1761 a.d., 
represents in imiuinerable passages a less corrupt and less 
mangled text; at all events a text which could not possibly 
have passed tli rough that phase which is exhibited in Ca. I have 
repeatedly, in the prefiices to niy edition of the Eig-veda, ex- 
plained the principles by which I have been guided in re- 
storing the text of Sly ana. Having to supply a text that 
should be practically useful, I have had to deviate from the 
strict principles of diplomatic criticism, so far as to place mani- 
fest blunders, even when they were supported by all the MSS., 
in the notes. I have chiefly done so when none of the readings 
of the MSS. would have yielded any sense whatever, or, when 
I was enabled, by consulting the originals from which Say ana 
quoted, to support my corrections by independent authority. 
I have on two or three occasions allowed an explanation, 
though it appeared in one or two MSS. only, and was clearly 
a marginal note of a later student, and not Sayana’s own, 
to form part of the printed text, simply because I imagined it 
would be useful, and might be passed over if given only in 
the notes. Deviations like these from the strict rules followed 
by Lachmann, Hauj)t, and others, have always been noted in 
the Varktm Lectioim. I do not wish to defend them even in 
the edition of a work like Sayana’s Commentary, and I have 
carefully avoided them in the later volumes. 

In order to show the position which the two new MSS. of 
Sayana, lately received from Dr. Bhao Daji, hold in the well- 
established pedigree of Sayana^s MSS., I have chosen a pas- 
sage where Sayana gives a long extract from a Brahmana. 
These extracts are generally full of blunders, and unless they 
can he verified in the original from which they are taken, 
they are very troublesome to an editor. Their usefulness, 
however, for determining the relative position of our MSS. is 
all the greater, because the scribes, who had little difficulty 
in correcting blunders in the uniform and business-like style 
of Sayana, found it more difficult to deal with the antiquated 
words and grammatical forms of the Brahmanas, and therefore 
contented themselves generally with copying letter by letter 
the original before them. It will be seen at one glance, by 
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compaiiBg the texts of the various MSS. in this passage, that 
of the two MSS. lent to me by Dr. Bhao Daji, the one which 
I mark B.D. belongs to the B. class, the other which I mark 
A.D. belongs to the A. class. The first MS. (B.D.) is written in 
a heaiitiful hand, with large and distinct letters, mid contains 
both text and commentary. It has no date, at least not in 
that portion of it which I was able to examine. The other 
MS. (A.D.) is likewise written in a very distinct hand, but the 
letters are smaller and less carefully formed. In the centre 
of each page, space is left for inserting the text, but it is only 
in the sixth Ashh^ka, and in the seventh as far as fol. 51, that 
the text has been added. In the eighth Ash taka the commentary 
occupies the whole page, no space being left for the text. At 
the end of the eighth Ashtaka a date is given, 1813, as it 
■would seem, of Samvat, Le. 1757 a.d. The name of the 
writer is not clear, but it may be meant for Sadasim, the son of 
Jagannatlia. Whoever the writer was, he lived, like the 
wTiter of Oolebrooke’s MS., at Benares, and this so far con- 
firms my opinion that the A. class represents the Benares 
text, in the same manner as the B. class represents the scho- 
lastic tradition of Bombay and Poonah, and the C. class, at 
least in the earlier Ashtakas, that of Calcutta. In order to 
explain the arrangement of the following extracts, I have only 
to add that the first class of MSS. comprises, besides the MSS. 
of Dr. Bhao Daji and Oolehrooke, the two C. MSS., which, 
as I pointed out in the preface to the second volume of my 
edition (p. viii.), are in the later Ashtakas derived from an 

A. source. Taylor’s MS. too, which in the earlier Ashtakas 
belonged to the B. class, and was therefore marked B. 4., be- 
longs in the eighth Ashtaka to the A. class. How this came to 
pass is easily explained by the fact tliat these MSS. were copied 
from different originals lent to Taylor, Mill, and Wilson by per- 
sons residing in different parts of India. The second, or 0. class, 
is now represented by one MS. only, the oldest hitherto known 
in Europe, which I continue to quote as Ca. In the third, or 

B. class, B. 1. is the MS. of Stevenson ; B. 2. the MS. of 
Burnouf, as copied by me in 1847 ; B. 3. is the new copy 
mentioned by me in the preface to the second volume, now in 
the hands of Dr. Goldstxicker, and kindly collated by him for 
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me; B.M, is a fragment of the last Aslitaka wliicli I received 
from Dr. Hang ; B J). is the MS. lent me by Dr. Bhao Daji. 
The last line gives the text as it may be re-established from 
an iiitercomparison of the three families of Sayana’s MSS. I 
do not maiiitaiii that it represents exactly what Say ana wrote, 
still less that it gives the correct text of the Satyayaiiaka. It 
is simply impossible, with the MSS. at our disposal, to restore 
a text that might claim to be identical with S^aiia’s own 
writing. All that can be claimed for our text is that it re- 
presents Sayaiia's writing as far as it can noio be restored with 
the help of our MSS. It gives what is obtainable with a strict 
observance of the rules of diplomatic criticism. It is not only 
possible, but extremely likely, that if to-morrow we obtained 
S43mna’s own manuscript, whether from the ruins of VidjA- 
nagara, where a complete collection of his works is said to 
have been buried, or from the MS. which Dr. Haug saw at 
Ahmadabad, and to which he assigns the date of Samvat lo26, 
A.D. 1470, we should find slight variations between Sayana^s 
original and the nearest approach to it that is within our 
reach. It is still more likely that if a MS. of the Satyayanaka 
were recovered in India, there might be between it and our 
own restored text, considerable discrepancy. The students of 
S%ana’s Commentary know that this is frequently the case 
when Sayaiia quotes from. Brahmanas and Sutras, of which 
we possess both MSS. and printed texts; and he has his choice 
between supposing that Sa^^ana quoted from memory and 
without caring about minute accuracy, or that he quoted from 
a stikha different from that which is before us. It would be 
easy, no doubt, to improve the text of the Brahmana, as here 
printed, by conjecture. But those who Imow the mischief 
done by conjectural criticism in classical scholarship, will 
deprecate, most strongly, any countenance given to it by 
Sanskrit scholars. It may be truly said that the chief business 
of modern critics is to cleanse the text of the classics from the 
improvements introduced by the ingenious editors of the last 
three centuries, and we ought not to neglect this lesson in 
preparing our own ecUtiones principes. Let an editor give what 
there is, and let the commentator and translator saj^ what 
might he, or what ought tg be. 
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fA.D. 

A. 

^ C.M. 

G.^Y. 

^B. 4. 

jCa. ’iS^Wr'#'^ 

-B. 1. (T'^TliT^T^ 

B. 2. (T^^TW^ 

- B. 3. 

B.M. 

^B. D. rf'^l^TW^ 

Text in ^ '*N^ 

MM’® 

edition. 

"A.D.-sririTnT^JT '^>«RT5RW ’fT^?7T«fV 

A. -jittfT^sfT WT^% ^"^TIT^fTTW ’WTW^TrTt 

. C.M. ■jntfrSfrfT ^-WSRTTR^ ’f T^W(fV 

G.v.'jnm^srT'^f^^T^^ ^^^rrefTT^f ’fremilV 

^B. 4. ^Jrtmw ^^iTT^fTT'^ ^T 

J Ca. ■jfr^lT^’TnEi WiilrTt 

"B. 1. i>rtiTr^5jT ’er’^mwcrm wwr#r 

B. 2. '?i#rrTw rim 

v B . S . 

..B. D. irtqT'SfSTT 


^¥i!Tf^ TFSSfT^r^ 
■ap'^T^’T# TTssir^r# 

sS S 

•3!:TtZlT^5I^ ^WTTTf^^T^ 

I TT^FftF 

X[T^T^5TW 11 TT^fr^ 

•aiT^rasi# 'sg^f^ ■^'T^TPlffS 
TT^Tr#r¥ 

aXT^T^’^^ I 
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-A. 3. ^ 'f 1TT«I^ 

A. WWTWTl^ W 'f 

. C.M. rf ’f 

C.W. ■^Twfrit f^^TcTTl^ W 'f 

,B. 4. 

|ca. ■?:T5Sr^ri: ^ 1 '1TT«I#I' 

-B. 1. ^T^fWrt ?T?7’f 

B. 2. iJ^TrWTt TT'iR’f ’WT5f#r 

^ B. 3. 

B. M. ^nwiTHYt ^rfr#r 

JB. 3. •5[TWT?^rt ^TiT’f WSTFt 

Sn. TTYJ-^tt OTTrTT^^ W ¥ ’^STITT 

"A.D. ’EfWl' ^ TT ^ 

A. f^’S^r^'ST #r ^YlTl^T xv^ : 

< c. M. t% -sEf^^r^ii ti^irr #r wr W 

c. w. fq xRffi- #(■ ^ Tj^rri^T ^T ^ 

,B. 4. f^Yrr^^sTti’^HY #r 

|Ga. t%^PTr^5T ^ ^TTO ^ ^r 

"B. 1 . f%^T^^5T #lr TfT^^f’SJn^T XT^ ^T^T^: 

B. 2. #r Tlt^il^PiTT TT^ 

' B. 3. #r -JrreTi^TW 

B. M. #r TT^ 

.B. D. xr^ Ft Ft w TTF 

faiS. 4%Frm^ tj’qFr^FTFimTirrFFFTO^giH: 
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fA.D. fTJI^TITfw ■^xrnEI’flTiTT'^rT^ 

A. 

. c.ir. TIT 

c.w. Tn:Ti^: UTi^Tirtw tt^ fti: ’frtiTTRT tit 

,B. 4. ffTtWmt^TT’SSrrrtTfrTITWTITTIT^?!^ 

{ Ca. ■qT:T^Ig;3: fTTITITITt^ Tf’niT'JI’i TIT ^ tfT 

fB. 1. •qT:T WTlf^ T:rsic^^ Tr^tiTTITITTIT-^^ 

B. 2. t^T ’^Tlf^ TTWt^ ’TlTTTTITrTTIT^rl^ 

i B. 3. ■cn-T TFTlf^ T:T^T^'g TrTtfT^STTTlt 

I B. M. tnCT ^Tlfw KTTH^Ir# ^^TTITITTlt Igcf^qt 

U-D. w TfrtITTIiTTTit 

S.>» TIT:tW^: 1 TITI^TTrfWTCTTlTfT^^qTTITrTSITTrTl^’^r 

ecution, \l 

"A.D. -Wl?!?!?! ^T"? ^f^T^ t%’5rT<TT^^ ^Tlf % TIT 

A. -WlrlTIii ^T f%^TfTT^^ W 1 TIT ’TTttT- 

. C. M. TgrTTIsr f%WTITT^^ W % TIT ’^’IT- 

G.-^'. TjgraniTr tit"w Itf^TiV f%^TfiT^^ T^t % tit ^i?t- 

,B. 4. ■Klfftisr^'# -af^f^T^ flr^flTl’^ T^T ^ ^ TIT ^t?T- 

( Ca. ^ TITR^fr ^Itf^TTl- f% ^ ^T T^T W Tlttfl- 

"B. 1. -WiTIrtsI^Trr f%^TfIT^^ TIT TfltlT- 

B. 2. ^€tt%TT)- f^^TTITl^ OT % T?T T?!^- 

^ B. 3. f^^fiTi^ xjn % m Trr^iT- 

B.M. ^ftf^-TTl f^-^flTl^ W t ^ ^^T- 

,B. D. T«m?l5f^;it f%^TrIT|J^ ^T tt^’IT- 

^1“ STilcn?^ it f%^(TT?g^ XMTX TIT iV^V 
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Cv 

A. W5!TT?T^fI^ firfltmtfw TO ^r 

< c.ir. YSRTSTTW^W^ rnWft TO WT 

<I\ 

C. W. fTT^W^ft TO ^T 

^B. 4. ^3IT^T-S?T^ f^rl^fftfW TO ^T 


I Ca. ^sjT'ffTWSfT^ f^TTO^ftf^ TO ^ '^'RTiT^. 


fB. 1. ■gsjT 
B. 2. W5TT 
^B. 8 . 

B. M. ’SI«IT 

^B. B. 

Text in 

^^T^TTfir 


TOWfTT TO ^T 
TOTO TO 

TOl-fTt TO ' 55 R ^1 

0 \ 

TO'i:?!t TO 
fTT^I^IT TO 
rfTWWTTf TO 

C\ 


"A-D. TOT TOT 

A. TOT ^T •5?T^f^f%TT’? TOT grf^^T^ TOT 

^ c.M. w TTT^f^f^^T^ ww ^f^Tfr ■srm 

G.'W. ^T TOT ^ft^T^V TOT 

^B.4. ITT’Erf^f^TT^ TOT TOT 

I Ca. TO ITT’T’Erf^f^^^ TOT ^f^T^ 

-3.1. TO'^ YTT^f^f^-^CTW rim Wrf^^Etft TOT 

B. 2. TO ITT'Srt^f^TT^ TOT TOT 

i B. S. TO^ rrm 

B.SI. TO^ TO TOT TOT 

^B. D. TrT^|%f%^T^ TOT TOT 

Sll '^ITW ■JTT^?f^f%^T^ rfW TOT 
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(A.'D. -^WT ’fTf^rP^fw 

A. ^rlT ^ 

< C. IL %T ^ 

C. W. ^flT SfTf^TrTT?^!^ #r 

^B. 4. %T 5iTt^4«ftfw ^ ’cr^(?r ^^?r: 

■J Ca. #rIT # XJ^ST ^ *'^^’qT'5IW 

fB. 1. 11 ^ ^ ^^^’TfxTT^W ^’7<T: 

B. 2. -^rf 11 ^ W<?rf: 

4 B. 3. ^fT <ftf^ ^ TKW ^17??: 

B. AT. % m ^ TT^W 

s® 

^B. B. ^ff ^ Xl^sr ^’yiffxiT^^ :^ff: 

11 “ ^ ^T^W ^cT: 


rA.D. ’^rsjTTTsrfirwTf^ ii 

A. TT^lTRI'nimOTTfT: TTfrf^ II 

. O.M. lT^!TrePiTIT¥WTcr: II 

c. w. IITItRJTWOTTW: ^Tflsff^ISrTf^ II 

,B. 4. iTTiTr^n^TrasTtw: ’tR!^ it 

{ Ca. IT^ItTW W?^?T : ^ 7?^ f^^^WTitfTTWTf^ II 


fB. 1. T7^?MT1TrrWTfT: ^71^!% II 

I B. 2. TTTnronTiTwtrr: ^qxTTTTf^srrf^ ii 

<! B. 3. ir?77jwi7rr¥Wt?f: ’sjmTfTf^iwTf^ ii 

B. M. 3{i??|^TWScqt7T: ^5*r6mTflR2TT% II 

.B. D. HTTTTWWWfrr: ^^TTTfWTf^ II 
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* The B. MSS. differ from the A. and Ca. MSS. by putting instead 
of ^ . The repetition of insrrErST is a slip of the writer of A.D. 

^ All B. MSS. have right, while the A. MSS. have the mistake 

wMcli reappears in the still more corrupt Ca. . . 

All the B., MSS. biimder in the third vowel of A. MSS, 

are right ; Ca, Mimders in leaving out the anusvdra. 

The patronymic name of Asamati, which I suppose to he is 

corrupt in all MSS. The A.- MSS. agree in except B. 4, %vhich 

lias been corrected, and C. W,, which has the slight variation of 
j while the B. MSS. support throughout at ail events the vriddhi 
vowel of the third syllable, %vhich also appears in the faulty reading of Ca. 
B. 1 and 2 are more closely united, and so are B. 3, B.M., and B.D. ; 
the former giving or ©"Sf , the latter . See R.V. x, 

60, 5. On Asam^ti, see Lassen, Indische Altertlmmskuude (first edition), 
vol. L p. xiii. note 31 ; Colebrooke, Misc. Essays, i. p. 25. 

B.M. stands alone in furnishing the right reading , the cor- 

rection probably of an individual copyist, unsupported even by the nearest 
MS. B.D. The short vowel in the second syllable is equally peculiar to B.M. 

^ The right reading is nearly preserved in A. Other MSS. 

belonging to this class, C. M. and A.D. slide into ^^3n’SRf% • B. 4 
seems to give and this is the reading of Ca. The B. MSS. 

add to it a new mistake . 

^ The A. class and Ca. have throughout the right reading , fol- 

lowed by %vhich I think is meant for . B. 1 and 2 have taken cTOT 
as one word, and left without the cf > thus rendering it unintelligible. 
B. 3, B.M.^ and B.D. have the same lacuna. 

" The patronymic has again puzssled the scribes. The A. and Ca. MSS. 
now agree in or B. 4 brings in the long in 

which seems to come from B. unless it is accidental. B. 1 and 2 
Imve and to which they inclined before; while B, 3, B.M., 

and B.D. approach to their former blunder 

® The anmvara in is the characteristic mark of the A. class, B 1- 
and 2 are held together by their common lacuna ; B. 3, B.M. and B.D. 
by the anusvdra on the second syllable. 

® The spelling of : or seems to point to The verb 

to dwell, may be construed with a locative, in the sense of “to dwell 
with.” 

is probably intended for - The readings of 

the different MSS. might seem to suggest or but I 
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])refer is used iii the T^ndya-br^hmana, xiii. 

12. There we find two M‘^y'3,’s, evidently treated as females, but acting a 
similar part to that assigned to the two priests in our legends. I subjoin 
the text and Sfiyaiia’s Commentary (MS. Wilson, 396, p. 161 a) : 

t ’ETfJTPit’n'srf ^ei:TTftw^^nfwrr 

^ 55R •I'lj Cj ^ dSiii(*(4er 

wr 15 ^: 11 Com. 

I f^TTH I crgCsic)^^ T'fnrt 

srrt w 

3 Tf 3 Wf i |i 1 fm% 3 

1 1 i 

1 ;^: 1 '^STlTOf^ ■SRmrr^ 1 wr3cj; « Here th^ ^ would 

have to be taken in the sense of “ of the race of, or similar to Kirfitas,’’it 
would be a feminine, corresponding to and the singular in the 

feminine would therefore be f%5(^ i masc. lu our 

passage, on the contrary, be a masculine in the nom- 

dual, and would therefore lead us to suppose that f%^cf and 
were the names of the two sorcerers. They occur again as male demons 
in the Satapatha Brahmana 1. 1, 4, 14, and in the Brihaddevata. Sayana in 
his commentary'' on the Satapatha Brahmana explains by 

^ another passage, the 

T^ndya (xiii. 7) uses the fern, termination of the dual, (‘^% for 
for the masc. Here, however, the commentator calls it . 

The A. MSS. agree on <f Le. xf for the of B. 4 is from the 
margin. The B, MSS. on the contrary all point to ef?Cl|. 

marks the A, and Ca. MSS. ; the B. MSS. 

The A, MSS. agree in ITPBf instead of which is intended 

by the B. AISS. B, 4 has the B. reading, and alone of all MSS. supplios 
the reading Ca. mixes up the two readings. 

In the lacuna after tnj and in we have marked features of the 

entire E. class. B. 4 has its own peculiar mistake, which could 

only refer to the two Asui*as, while it is meant for the Ikshvfikus, ie. 
Asamfiti and the Bathaproshthas. 
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The A. classis again marked by retaining the correct 'ip^lcn^vfthough 
not always clearly wTitten, whereas the B, MSS. have cleaiiy 
, The' B. MSS. again agree in the mistake . ■ . 

. : The B. class Is sharply marked by the lacuna of and again 

by instead of 'irfilcfTlfl!, and the short vowel in 

; ^ The omission of ^ shows the close relationship of B. 3j B.M, & B.B. 

The original reading was probably cf.Satapatha-brMimana, 

1. 1, 4, 15, 

The mistake 3|^ in A. D., A., C. M., and C.W. indicates a, closer 
relationship between these three MSS. 

The lacuna after in the B. MSS. is important; likewise the 
coincidences between B. 1 and B. 2 on one side, and between B 3, B.M. 
and B.D. on the other. 

Is a mistake that distinguishes theB. MSS. from the A. and 
Ca.MSS. C.M. is a mere lapsus calami, repeated in C.W. So is 

^jt||OmA.I).andB.4, and again intended for^itl'g^? 

The A. MSS. agree in instead of • Ca. stands 

alone with » wdiiie the B. MSS. just miss the right reading 

by the omission of one cf . B. 3 has f^'^cTT^j where the long k is a 
blunder of the copyist. 

Having thus established the fact which I wished to estab- 
lish, viz., that at present, in spite of repeated researches set on 
foot by my friends in India, no MSS. of Sayana’s have been 
discovered that could claim to be anterior to the branching off 
of the three great families, A.B.C., I only intended in con- 
clusion once more and in this public manner to convey my 
thanks to Dr. Bhao Daji for his great kindness, and to express 
a hope that other countrymen of his might follow his example, 
and take an active and enlightened interest in researches con- 
cerning the ancient literature, religion, and history of their 
noble country. But as I have once touched on the hymns of 
theGaupayanas, and on the legend of king Asam^ti, quoted by 
Sayana in explanation of the four hymns of the Big-veda 
(x. 57-60), I gladly add a few extracts from my manuscript 
notes on these hymns themselves, hymns which are in many 
respects of peculiar interest to the student of the Veda. In 
offering a double translation of these hymns, one according to 
Sayana, the other according to my own view, I need not enter 
fuUy into the principles which I think ought to be followed 
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in tlie, interpretation of the hymns of the Eig-veda. I have 
frequently stated my opinions on this subject in the prefaces to 
my edition of the Eig-veda, in the specimens that I have 
given in my History of Sanskrit Literature, and in my Essay 
on the Funeral Oeremonies of the Brahmans, and I may have 
to defend these opinions again when I come to publish my 
translation of the Eig-veda. The following is a specimen of 
what I intend to give in that translation, though, as the 
hymns of the Graupayanas occur in the last Manclala, I have 
here to take account of M. Langloisv translation only, and 
have not to examine, as in the earlier books, the valuable ex- 
planations proposed by other scholars, such as Eosen, H^ve, 
Benfey, Wilson, Kuhn, Eegnier, Aufrecht, Muir, and others. 
Whenever it is possible to ascertain from his Dictionary the 
opinion of my learned friend, Professor Eoth, with regard to 
the meaning of certain words in certain passages, I have to 
take careful account of his interpretations, and I hope to be 
able to avail myself in like manner of Professor Goldstticker s 
Lexicon and of the Vedic Glossary and translations pro- 
mised by Professor Aufrecht. All I need say at present is 
that I am convinced as strongly as ever that all interpre- 
tation of the Yedic hymns must begin with an examination 
of the traditional explanations collected by S%ana. No 
one can doubt that the commentary of Sayana is the result 
of a long line of scholastic tradition, gathered up by Sayana, 
but the first fibres of which can easily be traced back to Kat- 
yayana, Saunaka, Yaska, and the authorities quoted in the 
Br§,hmanas- We may be certain that Sdyana does not invent 
traditions ; he hardly ventures to choose between them, but 
gives them as he finds them, unconcerned about their palpable 
contradictions. Thus, in our case, the traditions of the Brah- 
mans, with regard to the four hymns in question, are by no 
means uniform, though they all agree in giving to the four 
hymns (x. 57-60) an historical character. How the orthodox 
Brahmans can reconcile these allusions to historical personages 
and events with the pre- Adamite or pre-Minavite character 
which they claim for the Veda, it is difficult to understand. In 
other cases they have tried to give to proper names , occurring 
in the hymns or Brahmanas an allegorical character, but, as far 
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as I know, tliey seem to have made no such attempt mth the 
names of king Asamiti and his priest Snbandh’a. Bnt, however 
that may be, the important point to ns is this, that as far as 
we can trace back the exegetical tradition of the Brahmanic 
schools, %?e find that these four hjrmns are grouped togethei% 
and are supposed to allude to certain historical events* As the 
simplest account of these events is given in the Sarvanu- 
krama of Katyayana, it will be best to begin with this. 

According to Kityayana, then, these four hymns were seen^ 
Le. composed, hy the Gaupayanas, the same Eishis to whom 
four other lines are ascribed by Katyayana in Rig-veda, v. 24. 
In that passage Katj4yana calls them Gaupayanas or LaupS- 
yanas,^ and gives their names as Bandhu, Subandhu, Sruta- 
bandhu, and Viprabandhu. What Katyayana tells us in ex- 
planation of the events that called forth the four hymns of 
the tenth Manclala, is simply this : King Asamiti, of the race 
of Ikshvaku, left the Gaupayanas, Bandhu, etc., who had been 
his chief priests, and selected two wizards whom he considered 
better, or the very best that he could get. Then the others were 
angry and used incantations against the king. Thereupon 
the two wizards attacked^ the vital spirits of Subandhu. Then 
his three brothers recited^ the G4yatri-hymn (x. 57) to obtain 
a blessing.^ Afterwards they recited the next Anush tubh-hymii 
(x. 58), in order to cause the soul (of Subandhu) to return. In 
the next hymn (x. 59) they recited four verses to drive away 
Kirriti,^*'^ and in the fourth they likewise praised Soma. In 
the two next following verses they praised the divine Asuniti 
(fern.) in order to i^emove Mrityu or death ; in the seventh verse 
they invoked certain deities by name, and in the remaining 
verses D}4vaprithivi (heaven and earth) ; likewise Indra in 
the first line of the tenth verse. Then follows the Anushtubh- 
hymn (x. 60) in which they praised Asamati in four verses, and 
in the fifth, Indra. In the sixth verse their mother, the sister 
of Agastya, praised the king. With the others they invoked 

^ ^ The name of Laiipayana receives no further explanation. It may he men- 
tioned, however, that LopdmndrE is the name of the wife of Agastya (R. Y. i, 179), 
and that Agastya is quoted in these hymns as the ancestor, it would seem, of the 
race. ■ ■■ ■ 

^ wf^trg: wesrmTTf. 

‘ SSyanalias’^jt^isnirJntntf^r 

s Nirriti, according to Sayana, removes the vital spirits from the body. 
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the life of Subaadhu, and^ w the last they touched him after 
he had recovered consciousness.’^ 

Sayana follows in general the tradition of Mtyayana, hut 
he likewise takes some particular points from other sources, 
from the j^atyayanaka and the BrihaddevatL The Saty&^ya- 
naka is one of the Brahmanas very frequently quoted hy 
Sayana,hut unfortunately not yet recovered in manuscript. The 
text, as restored above from a comparison of the principal MSS., 
is not abvays clear, but as far as it is possible to make it out, 
the tradition, as there given, seems to have been as follows : 
^^The Gaupayanas had come to AsamS^ti Bathapraushtha. 
They had performed a Sattra sacrifice in Khandava. Then 
two demoniacal wizards, Kilata and Akuli, dwelt wdth 
Asamati Rathapraushtha. The two Asuras cooked their 
porridge without putting it into the fire, and then the 
meat on the fire.^ The Ikshvakus having burnt their 
food, failed. The oblations of the Gaupayanas burnt 
Asamati Eathapraushtha. He said to those two, Kilata and 
Akuli, ^ These oblations of the Gaupayanas burn me.’ The 
two said, ^ Of that we two indeed are the healers, Ave two are the 
penance. We shall so arrange that these do not burn.’ Then 
the two, going off, and offering the soul of Subandhu Gaupa- 
yana, who was asleep and unconscious, placed it inside the 
sacrificial ring.”’ Another extract from the SatyAyanaka 
follows at the seventh verse of the last hymn : Then they 
praised Agni with the Dvipada-hymn.^ Agni being praised, 
approached, and having approached, he said, ^With what 
desire did you come?’ They said, ^Let us obtain again the 
spirit of Subandhu.’ He said, ^ That spmt is inside the sacri- 
ficial ring, take it.’ ” 

Here then we see that some sacrificial minutiaa have been 
added, of which the Sarv^nukrama takes no notice. Though 
the language of the Brahmana is by no means clear, yet it 
would seem that its author knew nothing of any incantations 

1 This translation is very doubtful, and the text decidedly incorrect. 

might be taken as a nominatiye dual, but the use of the particle is not in 
accordance with the ordinary style of the Brahmanas. We must wait for the help 
of other MSS. 

2 This refers to the hymn E.T. v. 24. 
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being used bj; the Ganp^anas', against Eing Asaraati, unless 
the same idea is expressed by the words, the oblations of the 
Ganpayanas burn me/’ The Ikshv&kus, the people of 
Asamati, according to the Satyayanaka, simply made a mis- 
take at the sacrifice and burnt their food in the fi^^* It 
is not even said that this failnre was caused by the Gaupa- 
yanas, as priests of Asamati. But after it has happened, 
Asamati complains to the two wizards that the oblations of the 
Gaupayanas burn or hurt him. Thereupon the wizards seem to 
have sacrificed Subandhu, or to have placed his spirit inside 
the sacrificial ring, whatever that may mean. The Gaupl- 
yanas, in order to save the life of their brother, invoked Agni, 
who gave it back to them from within the sacrificial enclosure. 

A third, and again somewhat different, account is given in 
the Brihaddevata^ — 

^WtfTw 

f 11 <1 « 

II II 

^ qw rnft i 

WRTf^; gVr ^ ^ ft ii ^ ii 

1 Tlio text is printed from a MS. kindly presented to me by Br. Bbao Daji, 
and wHcb I mark B. Tbe yarious readings (H.) are taken from a MS. belong- 
ing to a small but valuable collection presented to tbe Bodleian Library by Br. 
Jfitzedward Hall, and \vbicb 5 by an unfortunate mistake, was in tbe printed 
catalogue mixed up with other collections. MS. b, was sent to me by my friend 
Br. Bubler. Another MS., belonging to Br. Fitzedward Hall, is an incorrect 
copy of H. ; and another, just received from Bombay, is unfortunately only a 
second copy of the same original from which b. was taken. 

" W H. ® wg H. * WWRT H. 

; the first and second lines wanting in 

^ T#T H. * 'jRf H. w H. b. “ fn H. “ H. 

“ 1 B.; igo b. 

“ H. The Auukramani-bh^shya says, 

i The Nltimanjari gives | 

(h is a conjecture confirmed by tbe Mtimanjaxb 
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^%5TWT'5Wrsr5n^" i 

It {{ II 

^ f :wr^t5rEnfn^ 

ct^ ii q ii 

cfw; xit^^ arare^“wPtw^i i 

ii ^ ii 

IT TTTftfW TTt TTft: II 'a ii 



xn^ ^ •* 

<»S> o j) * 4, * ,'^0 <ir*y 

^ ’Srg^TH ■qr^JT^r xsn’^T^ 3=p!rfT 11 e. II 

apt: gqr ^ ^ xrsjf q' I 

ij;t^ qiM' 11 qo a 
f^: irfiTfw' TsftWt^ I 

Tq^^* WTT^" ^ llltt inq II 

^^tfirr^H. '^xit»b- '1%fH. 
® H. ® H. 

='Ti^5. '’wtTftW’B- “ B. ; A 

” ^ ^TTTfqf H. “ deest H. XEig: H. “ B. s.in. 

”aftH. Tpif wq^»i€<^ H- B. 

«r5f: H. ; «rf : i- “ 3^ *• “ wrw ^ &■ 

The whole line wanting in H 

“ : tfq H. ^ -n: h. “ xgrq h. 

qVfBl B. b. The first ’?J of asunttl ought to be pronounced- 
MSS. H. b. write 

-® H. “ fnsc H. ^ qqtqr h. 

^jrrqH.! ^:^?lt?TT^B.5. “^qH. 

IW*B.; f ^:b. 5. “fqH.B. 

« tgsB.; tgil^qd. "ffqf^H. 
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g 3rj^ 

ts* r 

wrm’f II 

mail 

Jt?r: i 



tffTTff #T II «m ii 
ifttnwt: ■^iwt 3Rrm Hf^'’ii ii 


?ntfH 1HT%” 1 

l^:”'*’ tif^ ^ n <^'0 II 

^rpr^r %TT€t B I 

^RiiTg‘“ ’gTyf^r3rat“' tnWr^^^ii «ic ii 


^‘^Hear of me tlie hymn together with the story which I 
wish to tell ! It is the revival of Snhandhu who from 
trouble had lost his consciousness, and had been struck down 
by his enemy; or it contains the praise of the soul. King 
Asamati Rathaproshtha, of the race of Ikshv^ku, having sent 
away the Purohitas, Bandhu and the rest, who composed the 
Dvipada verses in the Atri-mandala (E.Y. v. 24), the same Asa- 
mM afterwards elected two Brahman wizards, Kirata and 
Akuli by name, for he believed them to be the best. These 


* ° B. ; h. 

’’ This line wanting in H. ® A. HT A. ^ H. A- 

“ flflYr: Sfey. Nttim. ; deest in H. “ ^ H. B. “ 3^6. 

“ B.i.;T|^ t ,j^o say. 

xii:t35P|:b.; %srw^ iffr: ; ^T'-n'y ^icf: *- 

^*gH. ^-^A. “H5r:H. 

'«tH. ^o^raclT^H.; Aj 
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two Bralimans, having become doves, ^ and having gone to- 
wards the Gaup4yanas, flew upon Snbandhii by the strength 
of their spells and their magic. He, from pain and violence, 
staggered and fell. Then these two, after plucMng out his 
soul, went to the king. Then after Subandhu had fallen and 
given up his spirit, all the three brothers, the G-aupi-yanas, 
recited together a blessing, beginning with the word Md 
(x. 57) ; and in order to cause his spirit to return they sang 
the hymn beginning with Tad (x. 6S). And after that, in 
order to effect a cure, they recited the hymn beginning with 
Pm ifan (x. 59). The first three verses in that hymn are 
meant to drive away Mrriti; the three quarters beginning 
with iP? shu (x. 59, 4) are addressed to Soma, the last quarter 
to Jfirriti, and the whole verse is therefore addressed to Soma 
and hTirriti. In the next two verses Asam^ti is praised, but 
YS,ska holds the last quarter of the sixth verse to be addressed to 
Anumati, The earth, heaven. Soma, Pushan, the air, Pathy^, 
and Svasti, these are praised together in the verse beginning 
Punar nah, in order to give comfort to Subandhu. The 
three verses (8-10) beginning with Sam are addressed to the 
two Ptodasi, but in the verse beginning with Sain (10) half 
the verse is addressed to Indra. And they praised the Eodast 
in order to destroy rapas, and the word rapas is used for sin 
and evil. Then with the four verses beginning with A (x. 60, 
1-4) they praised the Aikshvaka (Asamati), and having 
praised him, they invoked blessings upon him by the Indra 

kshatrd (x. 60, 5). Their mother also praised that king 
with the verse beginning with Agastyasi/a (x. 60, 6). Then, 
after thus being praised, the king felt ashamed, and went to 
the Gaup^anas, and they praised also Agni with the Dvi- 
pada-hymn, as it is found among the Atris, le, in the Atri- 
mandala (E.V. v, 24). And Agni said to them : ^ This spirit 
of Subandhu has been kept inside the sacrificial ring by me, 
being a well-wisher also of this Ikshvaku (Asamati).’ And 

^ Tills change into doves is not mentioned elsewhere, and in a passage of the 
commentary on the Sarvilnukrama we read 
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jhaving given tlie spirit to Snbandliii, and liavmg said. Live !, 
J.gni, praised by tlio (xanpay anas, and pleased, went towards 
beaven. Tben these were delighted and called the spirit of 
Snbandhn with the Yeme Af/am mdtd (x. 60, 7), pointing to 
the body of Subandlm that was lying on the ground. And 
they sang the rest of the hymn in order to confirm his mind, 
and they touched him separately, after he had recovered his 
spirit, with the verses beginning with Ayam (x. 60, 12)/’ 

What is chiefly important in this version of the legend is 
the transformation of the two wizards into doves, always suj)- 
posing that the text is correct. It should be observed also 
that the Brihaddevata knows of the spirit of Subandhu having 
been preserved inside the sacrificial ring, and of Agni restor- 
ing it, after he had been praised with the four verses given 
in the Atri-manclala. If this be so, if the four verses of the 
hymn (E.V. v. 24) were recited by the three brothers, before 
the resuscitation of the fourth brother, Subandhu, it woxild be 
difficult to reconcile with this the statement of Katy^yana, 
who says that the four brothers saw or composed the four verses 
of that hymn. 

We now come to the Jfitimanjari which derives two of its 
moral maxims from our four hymns. The first is that one 
ought not to trust in kings ; the second that there is no friend 
like a brother. 

I give the extracts of this little work as they stand in my 
MS. in order to show how the work has been put together. 
If one knows the sources from which the author has taken his 
information, it is easy to supply the omissions and to correct 
palpable mistakes. Thus he begins with the Aniikramani ; 
then from to the next he quotes from Sayana. Then 
follows a passage from the BrihaddevatS., all full of mistakes, 
but easily corrected by a reference to the originals : — 





wr i fir: 

I ^ -irnr Tmt Tnrarf^ 
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JIT H II '^^TST^rarr: i f 

^ im: 4i tf l?t*(T^ Tff ’TUT JTT Jiwm I w 

^rtJi^ TT ’TUI I ^ 3 tt ct^m 

jnfw%» 

jfnTT?iiT*tfif^w^ II wtot: '^iiTf^ 
wt I ij fi^slTfn ^ ^srit II ^ftwi I 

^srsTt ’Elf ^ ^ ii 

f^: 

^SfJRp^ WT TITrIT 11 

^ OTHTfH: ^rnEnrr^ i 

5|5Ti2i^[^^fH II 

^ ^ ITT^: I 

jmfr jftxH jr^>: gfjnJT t^f^ 

?mt ^rrmt 1%^ wTETi 

^ %f^ JTW*I.» WT 1^: ^t- 

fH I cun ^ w: JT*iw^: 3 tto^ 5T en^ 

55^^: I isirgpT^ W: 1 fwfw^: JiJTwt: 1 

These extracts from the Mtimanjari, printed here with all the 
mistakes of the MS., contain nothing that is not mentioned by 
earlier authorities, and need not therefore be translated. 

If now we turn to Sayana^s Commentary, we shall see that he 
explains the four hymns in accordance with the legend they 
are supposed to illustrate: — 

The Gaup^yanas, coming from Khandaya to Asamati in 
order to receiye the spirit of Subandhu, say : — 

1. “0 Indra, may we not go away from the right way ! 
(may we go to the house of Asamati !) May we not go away 
^ TMs lia6 is not in tlie Brihaddevat^. 
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from the sacrifice of the Soma-sacrificer, viz,, of Asamati! 
May the enemies not stand in our- way 

2. ^'May we obtain that thread, (the fire) always offered, 
the aceoinplisher of the sacrifice, spread out by the priests ! ” 

3* We (Bandhu and the rest) inYoke the soul (of Su- 
bandhu) quickly, with Soma offered in the sacrificial cujos of 
our ancestors, and with the hymns of our fathers/’ 

4. ^^0 Subandhu, may thy soul come hither, for work, for 
strength, for life ! and for seeing the sun a long time ! ” 

5. the assembly of our fathers,^ and the assembly of 
the gods give us life and our senses ! May we obtain both, 
(life and our senses)/’ 

6. “ 0 Soma, may we (Bandhu and the rest) keeping our 
mind on thy service and on thy members, obtain with our 
offspring, both (life and our senses}/’ 

Hymn 58. 

1. ^^0 dead man, thy soul which went far away to Tama 
the son of Yivasyat, we turn it back, here to dwell and to 
live/’ 

2. “ 0 Subandhu, thy soul which went far away to heaven 
and earth, we turn it back, here to dwell and to live.” 

3. ^^0 Subandhu, thy soul which went far away to the 
four-cornered earth, we turn it back, here to dwell and 
to live/’ ■ , 

4. 0 Subandhu, tliy soul which went far away to the 
four great regions, we turn it back, here to dwell and 
to live.” , 

5. 0 Subandhu, thy soul which went far away to the 
watery sea, we turn it back, here to dwell and to live.” 

6. ''0 Subandhu, thy soul which went far away to the 
onward moving splendours, we turn it back, here to dwell 
and to live.” 

7. 0 Subandhu, thy soul which went far away into tbe 
water and the shrubs, we turn it back, here to dwell and 
to live/’ 

^ S%ava must haye read instead of ipiTJ 

VOL. II,— [new series.] 29 
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8. 0 Subandlin, thy soul whicli went far away into the 
sun and into the dawn, we turn it back; here to dwell and 

to live/' ' 

9. /' O Subandhu, thy soul which went far away to the 
great mountains, we turn it back, here to dwell and to live/’ 

10. ''0 Subandhu, thy soul which went far away into the 
whole world, we turn it back, here to dwell and to live.” 

11. *'^0 Subandhu, thy soul which went far away to dis- 
tant distances, we turn it back, here to dwell and to live.” 

12. “ 0 Subandhu, thy soul which went far away into the 

past and into the future, we turn it back, here to d\vell and 
to live.” ' 

Hymk 59. 

1. May the life (of Subandhu) be increased so as to be 
longer and newer ; as two men standing on a chariot (are in- 
creased or advanced) by an active (charioteer). Thus he (Su- 
bandhu) having fallen (from life), increases his object (his 
life). May Nirriti leave further away and well ! ” 

2. While the song is sung, we make also for our wealth 
{lx, our health) treasured food; we make oblations well, and 
in many ways. May she who is praised (Nirriti) taste all our 
offerings ; may jSTirriti leave further away and well ! ” 

3. May we well overcome our enemies with power, as the 
sun overcomes the earth, as the thunderbolt overcomes the 
clouds. She who is praised (Nirriti) knows all our praises ; 
may Nirriti leave further away and well ! ” 

4. 0 Soma, do not well surrender us to death ; may we 
see the sun that is now rising. May old age, sent by days, 
be well to us ! May Kirriti leave further away and well !” 

5. ‘‘ 0 life-leading goddess, place soul into us again ! 
Lengthen well our life, that we may live ! Place us in the 
sight of the sun ! Swell thou the body with (sacrificial) 
butter ! ” 

6. 0 life-leading goddess, give to us (to Subandhu) again 
the eye, again here to us breath, and pleasure ! May we long 
see the rising sun ! 0 Anumati, pity us, hail ! ” 

7. ^^May the Earth again give us life, again the bright 
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heaven^ again 'the sky ! May Soma give again':Oiir body, may 
Pitshan give speech, and what is bliss ! 

8. ^^ May the great Heaven and Earth, the mother of the 

sacrifice, give a blessing to Subandhn. Whatever evil there 
is, may they both carry it off ! 0 heaven, o earth ! if there 

is patience ! 0 Subandhn, may no evil whatever hurt thee 
■.reallyH’ 

9. From Heaven medicines descend, double and three- 

fold; (t,e. the two Asvins, and the three goddesses, Ila, Sa- 
rasvati, and Bhlrati); a single medicine walks on earth. 
WTiatever evil there is, may they both carry it off ! O 
heaven, o patient earth ! 0 Subandhn, may no evil what- 

ever hurt thee really ! 

10. 0 Iiidra, drive the cart-drawing ox, who draws near 
the cart of Usmaraiii (a herb with which they rub the sick). 
'Whatever evil there is, may they both carry it ofi: ! 0 
heaven, o patient earth ! 0 Subandhn, may no evil what- 
ever htirt thee really ! 

Hymn 60. 

1. We (Bandhii and the rest) bringing praise, have come 
to a man (viz, king Asamati)"^ of bright aspect, praised by 
the great.'^^ 

2. To Asamati, the smasher (of enemies), the brilliant, 
(like unto) a conquering chariot, born of the race of Bhaje- 
ratha,^ the lord of the brave/^ 

3. He who by fight overcomes men, like oxen, whether 
he has a dagger, or whether he has no dagger/^ 

4. ^^The king of this country, Ikshvakii, thrives in his 
work, rich, and lolling his enemies. His five tribes are as if 
in heaven.^’ 

0 . 0 Indra, keep the powers with Asam^Ui Ratha- 

proshtha, as thou keepest the sun in heaven to be seen.^^ 

6. The mother of Bandhu and the rest, the sister of 
Agastya, says : 0 King Asamati, for the sake of Agastya’s 

’ Oi% we have come to a country belonging to the life-leading goddess, to 
Asuniti; not to Asamati, as might he expected. 

2 Or, conquering an enemy called Bhajeratha. 
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iiepliews, harness the two red horses. Conquer all the miserly 
merchants ! 

7. Bandhn and the other brothers say: "'This is the 
•mother, this the father, this life-giyer has come. 0 Snbandhn 
(who art now in a cover of life), this (thy body) is thy means 
of moving,^ Come here, come out (of thy cover of life) V' 

8. " As they tie a yoke with a rope that it may hold, so 
has Agni held thy sord (in the cover), for life, not for death, 
ay, for safety.-’’ 

9. "As this great earth has held these trees, so has Agni 
held thy soul, for life, not for death, ay, for safety.” 

10. "I have brought the soul of Subandhii from Tama, 
the son of Yivasvat, for life, not for death, ay, for safety.” 

IL "The wind blows down, the sun shines down, the cow 
gives milk down ; may thy sin go down ! ” 

12. The brothers touching the reviving Subandhu with 
their hands say : " This my hand is blessed ; this my hand is 
more blessed; this my hand holds all healing herbs ; this has 
a happy touch.” 

The translation of these four hymns is a fair specimen of 
v/hat a translation of the Rig-veda would be, if we followed 
strictly and unhesitatingly the explanation given by Sayana. 
Many verses would give a perfectly satisfactory sense, nor is 
there any necessity for going beyond Sayana’s interpretation, 
whenever that interpretation satisfies both the rules of gram- 
mar and the requirements of common sense. Three-fourths 
of the Veda may thus be translated by anybody who can under- 
stand Sayana’s commentary. But there occur from time to 
time lines and verses where S^yana’s interpretation oflends 
clearly both against grammar and against sense. Here the 
fault must either rest with Sayana or with the text of the 
Veda. The poets of the Veda, who strictly observe a grammar 
of their own, and who in by far the greater part of their 
lijoiins utter thoughts that are both intelligible and coherent, 
cannot be supposed suddenly to have forgotten themselves, 

1 Or, 0 Subandliu, ibis is thy mother, this the father, this thy son, come here ; 
all have come, full of grief. 
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and to liaye set grammar and sense at defiance. In sucli 
cases we must see whether tfieir words do not lend themselves 
to a different interpretation from that given by Sajana. 

. Sometimes the misapprehensions of ■ S^mna ■' are^ palpable. 
Thus in hymn 67, 5, it is clear that Sayana mistakes manah 
&rjcma^. Regardless of the accent, he takes pitamh for a no- 
iiiinative, and he does fimther violence to grammar by making 
pitaraJi an apposition to janah. Instead of translating, as he 
does, May the assembly of our fathers and the assembly of 
the gods give us life/^ it is clear that we ought to translate, 
even though adopting the rest of Sayana^s Commentary, 
fathers, may the assembly of the gods give back our soul/’ 
The following words are likewise wrongly rendered by 
Sayana. He takes jimm for life, and 0 rdtam for the collection 
of the five senses. Jiva, no doubt, means life, and mean 
a collection. But, first of all, we should then expect the two 
words to be joined by cha ; or, if that might be passed, the 
difficulty would still remain that rrdta never means the col- 
lection of the five senses, but simply collection, mass, multi- 
tude. This can be proved by many passages, such as R.V. i. 
163, 8 ; iii. 26, 6 ; v. 53, 11 ; vi. 75, 9 ; x. 34, 8 , and 12. It 
is true the phrase jlvam vrdtam sachemahi, does not occur 
again, but as there are many passages in which jim is used 
as an adjective, in the sense of living, and as jimloha is used 
in the sense of the world of the living, everything seems to 
favour the natural explanation of the last line, Let us join 
the living multitudes.’^ Then the question arises, can %ach 
be used with the accusative? It generally governs the 
instrumental, as R.V. i 116, 17; 136, 6 ; 152, 1 ; 183, 2 ; 
185, 9; ii. 8 , 6 ; v. 60,2; x. 7, 1 ; 64, 11 ; 106, 10 . But 
there are numerous passages where it governs the accusative, 
such as i. 136, 3 ; 180, 1 ; ii. 41, 6 ; iii. 39, 3 ; 52, 16 ; vii , 
88 , 6 ; viii. 6 , 2 5 102 , 22 . We may therefore translate our 
passage : May we join the living multitudes,” while with 
the instrumental, we should have had to translate, May we 
be together with living multitudes ! ” Thus we read R.V. i. 
136, 6 , jyok jivantah prajayd saekemalii, May we long live 
and be together with offspring, Le* possess offspring.” 
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The question whether claimjah janah the as- 

sembly of gods, or whether it should he translated by Agni, 
fire, the heavenly man, has been raised on a former occasion, 
and I still adhere, though, with regard to some passages, 
rather doubtfully, to the opinion which I then expressed.^ I 
should therefore translate: ^‘0 fathers, may the heavenly 
man, Agni, give us back our soul, may we join the living 
multitude.” 

The next verse again is not well explained by Sdyana. 
The words vmte iam mcmm ianttshu hibhmtah cannot well 
mean, keeping our mind on thy service and on thy members.” 
Tmm is not used in the sense of members, nor does bhri, ‘^to 
bear,” with ^-mind,” mean to keep one^s mind on 

something, or to attend. Here again, a little reflection shows 
that we ought to translate, ^^May we in thy service, keeping 
the soul in our bodies, Le. keeping alive, join the living mul- 
titude.” The ellipsis is somewhat unusual, yet as the two » 
verses follow each othevj jimm 'vrMmh well be supplied 
after the sacJiemakL Although mm mchmahai occurs 

(vi. 55, 1) in the sense of ^^let us join,” this meaning 
would hardly be applicable in our passage. 

But while in passages like these, a little reflection and a 
consideration of similar passages will generally remove all 
difB-culties, it happens not unfrequently that the work of in» 
terpretation becomes really a work of deciphering. Hothing 
will avail but to look at every passage in which we ma 5 r 
examine each single word that occurs in the verse to be 
deciphered ; and even after that has been done, the labour is 
frequently in vain, and we are driven to admit either that the 
text is corrupt, or that we possess no longer the means of dis- 
covering behind the strange words and phrases of the Veda the 
thoughts which the early poets intended to express. Here 
lies the real work which a translator of the Veda has to per- 
form; and although different Sanskrit scholars in England, 
France, and Germany have explained many words and pas- 

^ Zeitsclirift der Deutschea MorgenlaiidischeTi Gesellschaft, vol. ix, p, xxii. 1855. 

The hea^^eiily host would be dmjojamh (E.Y. vi. 22, 9). 
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sages, and remoTed many difficulties ttat Saj^^ana was unable 
to remove, yet a really satisfactory translation of tbe whole of 
the JElig-veda will for many years be simply impossible. 

In accordance with the principles of translation which I have 
explained more fully on former occasions, I shall now endeavour 
to translate the four h3"mns which, before, were translated ac- 
cording to the tradition of the Brahmans, And here I have 
to confess, first of all, that I cannot bring myself to believe in 
the historical reality of the legend which, according to Sayana, 
forms the background of our hymns. This may seem gra- 
tuitous scepticism, and at this distance of time, and with the 
utter absence of historical documents, it is so safe that it 
seems .hardly fair, to throw the burden of proof on those who 
believe in the legend. I do not mean to say that it is im- 
possible that there ever was a king Asamati; that he had 
four priests, brothers of the family of the Graupayanas ; that 
he dismissed them and appointed two others in their place ; 
that the GaujDayanas injured him; that the new priests 
carried off one of the brothers and nearly killed him, possibly 
in order to sacrifice him; that the Graupayanas then made 
their peace with the king, and that their brother was finally 
restored to them. Ail this may have happened. Nor could 
any scholar in Europe avail himself of the argument that 
might be used in the theological schools in India, viz. that 
no historical events can be referred to in the Yeda, because 
the Veda is believed to have been composed before all time. 
But what may he urged is this, that the legend itself varies, 
and varies on essential points; that large portions of the 
legend owe their origin to a misunderstanding of some 
antiquated expressions occurring in the Yeda and the old 
Brahmanas ; and lastly, that if the hymns had been composed 
for the occasion, the allusion to the events would natui^ally be 
more marked and palpable. 

Several variations in the legend have been pointed out be- 
fore, but a more important one remains to be noticed. Who 
were the two priests appointed in the place of the four 
Gaupayanas ? Katyayana calls them simply md^dvinf which 
we may translate ^ possessed of power/ but more particularly 
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'possessed of supernatural or magical power.' Sdyana speaks 
of them as EisHs, or sacred and inspired poets. The S%a" 
yanaka is more explicit, and, if our text is correct, it speaks 
of them as murarndyau, 'possessed of demoniacal powers,' and 
calls them asnras or evil spirits. The Brihaddevat^ calls them. 
mdydmnau: dv^m. Brahmans endowed with magic powers, 
and gives their names as Kirata and Aknli.^ Here we have 
already several conflicting statements, enough to stagger an 
orthodox Brahman. But a more important point remains to 
be noticed. In the Tandya-br&hmana, the story of the 
Gaupayanas occurs in a much more simple and primitive form, 
and here the two demoniacal Brahmans are no Brahmans at 
all, but females, whatever else they may he. Nothing is said 
there of King Asam&ti or of the one brother Suhandhu, hut 
the legend simply states : "Two demoniacal Ma}4s, of the race 
of the Kir^tas,^ scattered about, inside the sacrificial en- 
closure, the spirits of the Gaup^anas who were performing 
a Sattra sacrifice. These worshipped Agni with the hymn,^ 
' Agni, he then nearest to ns.' By it they took again^ their 
spirits." If this is the foundation of the later stories of the 
Gaupayanas, we can see clearly what has happened. The 
two M^as, or female spirits, of the race of the Kiratas, 
Kjrata-kulyau, w’ere changed into two men of the name of 
Kirata and Aknli. The name of Suhandhu occurring in the 
hymn was taken to he the name of one of the Gaup%anas, 
and the name of Asamati, likewise occurring in the hymn as 
a name of Indra, was supposed to be the name of a king who, 

^ Wlxether it is Akuli or Aknli cannot be settled from tbe passages bitberto 
known. It may be right to mention that in the S atapatha-brahmana the MSS. 

really giye which is explained by the commentary as 

2 It may he right to mention that the MSS. of the Tandya-hrdhmana really 

give 9 not as printed by Boehtlingk in his Dic- 
tionary, s,v, . The text and commentary of this passage are given on p. 13. 

3 B.y. T. 24. Sdjana, in his commentary on the Tdndya-brahmana, calls this 
hymn ^nWiaf consisting of three verses, which would have been appropriate, ac- 
cording to the account of the Byihaddevatd, while in the Big-veda there are four 
lines, forming two verses. 

^ is explained by both meaning to cherish.’’ 
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someliow or otKer, was connected with the danpayanas. The 
remaining details ^ w supplied at demand, and the 

legend would gradually grow into that form in which we now 
find it in the Satydyanaka, in the Sarydnukrama, and in the 
Brihaddeyata. The reasons imagined for the anger of the 
Graupayanas are truly Brahmanic. It was the ■ professional 
hatred of one set of priests against another, and the reason for 
their dismissal sayours equally of modern Brahmanism, yiz., 
some little mistake that had occurred in the cooking of the 
sacrificial yiands. 

But although we can thus explain in a natural manner the 
growth of the legend of the Gaupdyanas, by simply supple- 
menting the story of the Tandya with little indications taken 
from, the hymns themselVes, I do not lay much stress on this. 
Whether there ever was a king Asamati or not, whether he 
exchanged one set of priests for* another or not, what is all that 
to us ? The only real thing we haye to deal with are the hymns 
of the Yeda, and one single intelligible thought contained in 
them, and giying us an insight into the mind of those ancient 
poets, is worth all the genealogies of shadowy kings and spirits. 
That there are some yaluable thoughts in the hymns which 
are ascribed to the Gaupayanas, must haye become clear even 
from S%ana’s translation. It will become still clearer if we 
forget altogether what we haye heard about Asamati and the 
Gaupdyanas, and translate the hymns as we find them, and as 
possibly even Saunaka understood them, when he said that 
they either contained an account of the revival of Subandhu, 
or praises of the soul. 

Hymn 47 . 

1. Let us not swerve from the (right) path, nor from the 
Soma-sacrifice, o Indra. May our enemies not stand in our 
way ! 

2. May we obtain the fire which is (to be) offered, which is 
the accomplisher of the sacrifice, the thread^ that reaches 
unto the gods.’’ • 

^ The sacrifice was considered as a thread or a connecting link between God and 
men. See M. M., Die Todtenbestattung bei den Brahmanen, Zeitschrift der D. 
M. Gesellschaft, vol. ix. p. xxii. 
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3. We now call Hther the soul, witli libations as offered 
by our blessed ancestors, and with tbe songs of our fathers/' 

4* May thy soul come back for work, strength, and life ; 
and that it may long behold^ the sun ! " 

5. May the heavenly man, Agni, (the fire), give us back 
our soul, 0 fathers.® May we join the living host ! " 

6. May we join it with our offspring, in thy service, o 
Soma, keeping the soul in our bodies/' 

Hymn 58. 

1. ^'Thy soul which went, far away to Yama Vaivasvata,^ 
we turn it back, here to dwell and to live/' 

2. Thy soul which went far away to heaven and to the 
earth, we turn it back, here to dwell and to live/' 

3. '^Thy soul which went far away to the four-cornered 
earth, we turn it back, here to dwell and to live/' 

4. Thy soul which went far away to the four quarters, we 
turn it back, here to dwell and to live." 

5. ‘‘Thy soul which went far away to the watery ocean, we 
turn it back, here to dwell and to live." 

6. “ Thy soul which went far away to the onward rays,^ we 
turn it back, here to dwell and to live." 

7. “ Thy soul which went far away to the water and the 
shrubs, we turn it back, here to dwell and to live." 

8. “Thy soul which went far away to the sun and the 
dawn, we turn it back, here to dwell and to live/' 

9. “Thy soul which went far away to the great mountains, 
we turn it back, here to dwell and to live." 

^ Jijtvds& and drisi are called infinitives, why not Tcrdtve and ddJcshdya ? The 
name of infinitive might well he given up and replaced hy a more appropriate 
term, 

® It is more natural to Join nah with manali and translate, our soul. In that 
case the subject of the hymn would change, and what follows would certainly 
harmonise with this view. 

3 On Yama Vaivasvata, the king of the departed, see XJeher die Todten- 
bestattiing, in the Zeitschrift der B. M. Gesellschaft, ix. p. xiv. 

^ MartcM does not occur again in the R.V. (exc. mdricMnam, x. 177, 1), but 
there is no reason to doubt that it had in the Veda the same meaning as in the 
later literature, viz., ray, splendour. Fravat^ which, hy Professor Both, is given 
as a substantive only, must be taken as an adjective, not only in this, hut in 
several other passages, such as vii. 32, 27. It means ‘moving onward,’ possibly 
* eastern,’ like prdch. 
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10. Thy soul wHch went far away to the whole worlds 
we turn it back, here to dwell and to liYe.’^ 

11. Thy soul which went far away into the distant dis- 
tances, we turn it back, here to -dwell and to live.^^ 

12. Thy soul which went far away to the past and the 
future, we turn it back, here to dwell and to live.^^ 

Hymn 59. 

1. ^‘^Life has advanced forward afresh, like the two skilful 
drivers of the chariot ; yea, moving on, man rises to the goal. 
May Nirriti (the goddess of destruction) indeed go faraway ! 

2. On our hearth are riches, our food is garnered, — let ns 

^ There is clearly not mucli sense or coherence in this verse as translated 
according to the commentary of Sayana. Sayana is guided hy the traditional 
notion that this hymn refers to certain details in the story oi* the death and 
resurrection of Sul)aiLdhu, hut even thns his explanation can hardly be called 
natural and happy. The train of thought •which he discovers in the words of the 
poet is this : May the life of Suhandhu be increased or advanced, as persons advance 
who stand in a diariot. Having lost his life Suhandhu regains it ; may the god- 
dess of mischief fly away ! This seems easy enough at first sight, hut (iifficulties 
soon appear on further cWsidoration. The first half verse means certainly, May 
life he lengthened, or, life is lengthened ; and it will be best to take this in a 
general sense, without thinking much of Suhandhu. Then follows a simile. 
Now that simile does not speak of one person, but of two, siha'turcL iva, /Sihairi^ 
with the accent on the first (not to he confounded with sthCUri) means a driver, 
not one who stands, hut one who makes stand, one who controls horses. Thus 
Indra is frequently called sthatar harinihn, not he who stands on the horses, hut 
he who makes them stand, who holds, checks, and drives them (viii. 24, 17 ; 
33, 12 •, 46, 1). He is also called raihasya (iii. 45, 2), or sthuiri by itself. 

R.Y. i, 33, 5 ; 'vi. 41, 3, harivah stkatah ugra. The Mariits are called simplj 
sthatAraht riders or rulers (K.V. v. 87, 6), and jagatafy sthdtah is used H.V. vi, 
49, 6, and seems to mean ‘ ruler of the earth.* 

The real difficulty, however, lies in the dual. WTiy two riders instead of one ? 
We can hardly say in the Veda nor can I think of any explanation 

except by ascribing to the simile a more special reference to the two most famous 
drivers in the Teda, the two AsVins, the vrishmhi sthdturd (E.Y, i. 181, 3), the 
ratUtmnmi {JIN. i. 182, 2, etc.). As in their original conception, the two As'vins 
represent the succession of day and night, light and darkness, morning and even- 
ing, and other correlative powers, the simile becomes even more telling, if taken 
in that special sense. But, it may be said, why not take the explanation of 
Sayana? Why not take Jcratwmt in the sense of driver, and then translate, 
like two who stand on a chariot are moved on by the charioteer.” Por the 
simple reason, that the adjective hratumat is never used in the Yeda as a sub- 
stantive, least of all in the special sense of adrathi or charioteer. I confess I can 
make nothing of the instrumental but I have only to change it into 

Icratumantu and it becomes the recognised epithet of the As'vins, the clever, the 
wise, cf. R.Y. i. 183, 2, suvrU rdthah mrtate ydn ahhi hsham ydt tishthathah 
hrdtumantd dnu prihshe. To read sthdtrd iva Jsratumatd rathasya would sanc- 
tion a hiatus, which might be accepted if supported by the authority of MSS., but 
which I hesitate to adopt in a conjectural reading, 

The meaning of the next sentence is even more difficult. Chydvdna^ though it 
might mean fallen, does not occur in the Yeda in the sense of departed, dead. 
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make good and manifold feasts ! The bardmay enjoy all tkat 
is ours. May Mrriti indeed go far away ! ^ 

3/ Let ns with our forces o-yercome the enemies altogether, 
as the sky the earth, as the mountains the fields. The bard 
knows all that is ours. May Nirriti indeed go far away! ’’ 

4/ ^ 0 Soma, do not altogether deliver us unto death ; may 
we see the sun rising ! May old age, sent by the days, be 
kind to us ! May Kirriti indeed go far away ! ’^ 

D. Thou guide of life, preserve our soul in us, lengthen our 
age well, that we may live. Grant us to see the sun, and fill 
thy body with the offered ghee.’’ ^ 

6. '^Thou guide of life, bestow again upon us sight, again 

breath, here to enjoy. May we long see the rising sun ! 0 

(increasing) Moon,^ be gracious to us with mercy ! ” 

7. May the Earth again give us life, again the Heaven, 
again the Sky ! May Soma give our body again, and Pushan 
the path'^ which is bliss.” 

In U.Y. X. 61, 2, ehjmcinaJi means moving on, arriving ; and the same sense is, by 
Professor noth, assigned to other forms of 
The expression uttavHi artham is without a parallel in the Eig-veda. 

Langlois translates ; Que eette existence noiivelle soit prolongee, et mcnce (par 
le maitre de la vie) comme nn char I’est par iin habile eciiyer. Ainsi celni qiii 
etait tombe se roleve. Q,ne Nirriti s^eloigne. 

^ This is again a difficult verse, and, aslt stands, simply unintelligible. I read 
rayo instead of riaje in order to get at anything like sense. Tli,e two nu'^ show 
that the first half- verse contains two sentences. The second of these is clear, 
literally, our food is possessed of repositories, i,e. our garners are full of food. 
The first also must have a nominative, and this we get by reading rdyo instead of 
rdye, Sdman is a locative, which I derive from sdmmi, in the sense of hearth or 
house. This meaning is conjectural; but there are several passages in the Veda 
where suman cannot well mean song or poem. Whether it he derived from san^ 
to acquire, so as to mean acquisition, property, or from so, to finish, so as to 
mean establishment, sdman seeAs to have some meaning like hearth or home in 
passages such as E.V. viii. 89, 7; ix. Ill, 2; 145, 3. However, I only propose 
this interpretation until a better one can be found, for I cannot bring myself to 
translate, “ When there is a song sung, there are riches.” 

^ There is nothing to ^ show that Asuniti is a female deity. Yfiska (x, 39) 
takes Asunxti as a masculine, S%ana as a feminine. It may be a name for Yama, 
as Prof. Eoth supposes ; but it may also^ be a simple invocation, one of the 
many names of the deity. The metre requires a syllable in the third halt* verse, 
which may easily be supplied by reading sam-drkthe, 

3 Anumati means compliance, grace, and Sayana takes Anumatx as a female 
deity, a personification of grace. Anumati, however, is likewise a name of one 
of the phyises of the moon, which go by the names of Anumati, llfika, Sinivfili, 
and Kuhu. In a prayer for life the moon would naturally come in for an in- 
vocation. 

^ The explanation oipathyd by speech is evidently old, for Sfiyana supports it 
by a passage from the Brahmana. it must be confessed, too, that Speech would 
be more appropriate in this passage; yet pathyd in the Big-veda means path or 
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8. ''Ye miglity Heaven and Earth, mothers of right, maj^ 
there be happiness to our dear friend.^ Y- hatever evil there 
is, may they both carry it off! Heaven and gentle Earth! 
may no evil whatever hurt thee] 

9. “Medicines come down from heaven, double and three* 
fold. A solitar}?' medicine moves about on earth. May they 
both carry off whatever evil there is! Heaven and gentle 
Earth ! may no evil whatever hurt thee ! ’^ ^ 

10. “ Indra, stir np the cart-ox that brought here the 
chariot of the dawn. May they both carry off whatever evil 
there is ! Heaven and gentle Earth, may no evil whatever 
hurt thee ! ^^^ 

Hymx 60. 

1. “ Bringing praise we came to the man of radiant aspect,^ 
who is praised by the great, — 

2. “ To the matchless, the roaring, the radiant ; to the 
crushing chariot, the good lord of Bhajeratha, — ’’ ^ 

3. “ He who overcomes men in battle like oxen, whether 
he has his weapon or whether he is weaponless, — ® 

walk, and only by a well-establisbed metaj)bor could tliis liave been used to 
express speech. 

^ Subandhii may be a proper name, but even then it would mean good friend, 
and nothing is lost therefore by keeping to the natural meaning. 

- I take this a.nd some of the later verses as formulas used by wise men or 
women in effecting medical cures. Such formulas arc often very meaningicss, 
and, at ail events, we must not look in them for any deep wisdom, " The suffixes 
he and Ara, used for forming repetitive adverbs, are curious. In later Sanskrit wm 
have only the Greek kis or xa* 

3 Another verse used for incantations or -witchcraft. As the poet speaks 
of the ox that brought {i.e, that is in the habit of bringing) tbe chariot of 
TIstnarani, we should naturally think of the chariot of the dsiwii. Sdyana, how- 
ever, takes mhiat'Cini in the sense of a medicinal herb, and it may have been so 
understood by the medical charlatans of India. 

^ Most of the epithets here used of the man to whom praise is offered refer to 
India, -who, in the fifth verse, is invoked by name. Asa mat it is true, does not 
occur again as applied to Indra, and hence the commentators might easily have been 
led to take it as a proper name. But in asamdtpojm, of incomparable strength, 
asamuti^ clearly is the same as asamdm^ incomparable. Hence I surrender king 
Asamfiti and Ml that the Brahmans tell us about him. I believe he took his 
origin from this verse, and the same verse must be his grave. Professor Both, if 
I understand him right, takes the same view. He takes nitomna in the sense of 
dripping, evidently connecting it with ratha. But the verb im expresses sound, 
and the sense of roaring is appropriate to all its derivatives. 

5 Bhajeratiia must be taken as the name of a people or a country, like Ikshvaku 
in the next verse. It may be a dialectic form of Bhagiratha. 

Nipapinam ratham is a simile introduced without a comparative particle. The 
adjectives which precede refer to Indra, not to ratha. 

s I tried to explain 'pmirmdn and in the Beitrage aur Terglei« 
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4. He in wlxose service IkslivWra^ grows, ricK, and strong 
to Mil, as the five tribes in heaven.'^ 

5. ^‘0 Indra, preserve the power among the matchless 
Eathaproshthas, as the sun to be seen in heaven/' ^ 

6. Thon harnessest thy two bright horses for the descend- 
ants of Agastya. Thou steppest down upon the enemies, upon 
all, 0 king, who are ungenerous/' ^ 

7. This is the mother, this is the father, this thy life 
came back. This is thy escape, o good friend ; come here, 
come forth I" ^ 

cheiiden Spraeliforscb.tiiig, vol. Hi. p, 444 seq. I'hougli the Pada text does not 
give pmira-Dun^ yet I think it right to give up my explanation of pavi-rav^n^ 
because I now see that it is possible to give a grapimatical explanation of pmira. 
Professor Roth derives pavtra from pcwi^ but this is impossible in Sanskrit. Favi, 
with the Taddhita ra would give like &usMra> fiom sushi (Pdn. v. 2, 107), 

hut never pmira. There is, however, the possibility, of which I had not thoitght 
before, of classing pavira with such words as .sVer/'r**, formed by the XJnadi Irtfwfrom 
m, with guild of the radical vow^el (IJnadi-Sutras, ed. Aufrecht, iy. SO). As 
this seems' unobjectionable, I now take pavira-vCm as a possessive adjective in the 
sense of ‘ possessed of a thunderbolt or a weapon.’ AVe thus ^et a pro|)er climax 
which was wanting in former translations. As to paviravUf it may now’ be ex- 
plained as formed by the possessive Taddhita m (Pan. y. 2, 109), like hesma from 
hesa, 

1 This is the first mention of Ikshvaku, and the only one in the Rig-yeda. I 
take it not as the name of a king, but as the name of a people, probably the 
people wiio inhabited Bhdieratha, the country washed by the northern Gangd or 
the Rhagirathi'. 

2 I tliiiik it best to take Rathaproshtha as the name of a tribe. The word 
does not occur again in the Rig-veda. Professor Roth seems to take it in the 
sense of chariot, or seat of a chariot, hut in that case the prayer for preseryatioii 
of pow’er w’oiilcl not he appropriate, for kshatra always refers to powers wuelded by 
gods or men. AVe have seen two rare proper names in the preceding verses, and 
we need not be surprised at a third, though none of them occurs again in the 
Rig-yeda. In the Mahabharata the Proshthas occur as a people. 

3 Another difficult verse, chiefly on account of the word nadbhyah^ which does 
not occur again, Professor Roth derives it from nali^ in the sense of rope, and he 
compares aksMnah (R.V. x. 53, 7), fastened to the axle, the name .of a horse. 
I confess I do not see how’, with such a wmrd in the dative or ablative, any sense can 
be elicited from our verse. If one might indulge in conjectures, I should read 
naptrihhyah, for Agastya occurs both with three and four syllables. But why 
should so simple a word have been changed into nadhhyah ? The Pada gives 
nai-lhyali^ and this S^]jana derives evidently from the verb nand^ wdiich has given 
rise to several derivatives in the sense of son, or relative, or descendant. It 
might he possible, etymologically, to derive nah from nah or nabJi (from which 

relationship), and to take it in the sense of relatives, literally, ties. But 
nadbhyahm^j also he an old dat» plur. of oiapat. The Pada-fonn of napat, if w^e 
may judge from the fern, napti^ neptis^ would have been napt. This, before 
hliyah^ would have been regularly changed into mpy This, wutli hhyaliy would 
have become nahhliyaJp. How in order to avoid the want of euphony, we see that 
ab-hyak is changed to ad^bhyaK Why not mh-bhyah into nad-bhyah ? 

_ The Rishis Bandhu, Subandhu, S'rutabandhu, and Devabaiidhii* are called the 
sister-sons of Agastya in the Mantrarslffidhyaya. See Ind. Stud. Hi. 459. 

^ The last verses are evidently formulas used for restoring health or life. Like 
most of such formulas they are npt always very coherent or very wise. Their 
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8. they tie. tlie yoke. with a guard,, tt at it 

thus I have held thy soul for life, not for death, ay for 
s.afety.^'^ ^ 

9. As this great earth has held these forest trees, thus I 
have held thy soul for life, not for death, ay for 

10. “ I have brought back the soul of our dear friend from 
Tama Yaivasvata, for life, not for death, ay for safety/^ 

11. ^^Down blows the wind, down shines the sun, down 
milks the cow, dovm be thy sin ! 

12. ^‘^This hand of mine is blessed; this hand of mine is 
more blessed ; this hand of mine is all-healing, this has a 
lucky touch.^’ 

If now we ask ourselves for what purpose these four hymns 
could have been composed, it must be confessed, first of all, 
that, mth the exception of the second hymn, the rest are not 
very closely strung together, and it is by no means certain 
that they are not rather a collection of verses than consecutive 
poems. Taking, however, the hymns as they stand, we may 
observe a difference between the first, second, and fourth on 
one side, and the third on the other. The former are ad- 
dressed to some friend, spoken of in the second person, whose 
life is in danger, ■while, in the third, the poet, speaking in the 
first person plural, seems to fear for his own safety, at least 
in the seven verses in the beginning. In the concluding 
verses the friend is addressed again in the second person, and 
recommended to the protection of the gods. The situation 
thus brought before us by these hymns seems to be a battle- 
field or a siege, in which the enemies have wounded one 
person who lies like dead among his friends, and whom his 
friends try to recall to life. Their endeavours of awakening the 

efficacy woiild seem to depend on a certain amount of mysterious obscurity. Ob- 
serve tlie apparently irregular gender in apam matu, also in ayamjtvdtuh^ tovjivutich 
is usually feminine. It may be, however, that the speaker, who evidently is the 
enchanter or mesmeriser, points to himself, saying, as if with the Greek 
This is the mother, this is the father, this is thy life, Le. I who bring thee back 
to life.'’ Professor Uoth translates by nnterkommen. Does he mean 
livelihood The nir come forth I seems to show that prasarpmia means the 
escaping of the soul from the place where it is supposed to be held captive. 

^ Varaira means a guard, i.e. a guard chain. JDddMra I take to be the first 
person, considering the construction of verse 10. 
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wounded from a swoon, or their attempts— whether successfiil 
or not, we know not— of calling one really killed in battle back 
to life, are accompanied with sacrificial oblations, with laying 
on of hands, and with the recitation of certain charms. If we 
were at liberty to re-arrange the hj^miis, I should propose to 
end the third hymn with verse 7. The three remaining 
verses would then form an invocation by themselves. Then, 
again, verses 1~6 of the fourth hymn would form a perfect 
address to Indra, while the concluding verses by themselves 
look like a collection of medical charms, such as are very 
common among poor and ignorant people. The last verse 
clearly shows that the healing powers of the hands, or what 
we now call mesmeric strokes, were known long before 
Mesme/s time. This is interesting ; but far more interesting 
even in these hymns, which are by no means fair specimens 
of the best religious poetry of the Brahmans, is the constant 
dwelling on the divine powers which govern the life of man. 
Whether they are addressed as Indra and Soma, or as Heaven 
and Earth, or as Gruide of Life and Good Lord, it is the gods 
who reward their worshippers with health and Wealth, who 
give life and death, who destroy evil or sin. The hymns 
with which the fathers praised the gods, possibly the cups in 
which they oifered their libations, are kept with religious 
care, nay, the fathers themselves, departed this life, but en- 
joying immortality, are invoked to bestow blessings on their 
descendants. The sacrifice is kept up in each family, and 
this sacrificial succession is looked upon like an unbroken 
chain uniting each generation, like a new link, with the 
generation that preceded, and at last with the gods them- 
selves, who were worshipped by the ancient prophets. Let us 
also observe, particularly in the second hymn,' the clear con- 
ception of a soul as separate from the body ; of a soul, after 
death, going to Tama Taivasvata, the ruler of the departed, 
or hovering about heaven or earth, the sun, the dawn, the 
water or the plants, ready to be called back to a new life. 
If we reflect on these germinal thoughts and on the vast pro- 
portions they were intended to assume in the later history of 
the Aryan world down to our own time, we shall have to 
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admit that, even if we lose the legend of king Asamati and 
the squabbles of Ms rival priests, there is still enough left, 
even in these meagre hymns, that will repay the student for the 
patient deciphering of the sacred records left to us by the 
fathers of our own, the' Aryan, race. ' ■ 
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^|3T1f^11 

5^ I tr^ I ^4" 1 I 1 I I 11^ It 

% ■RTXFr?;;Tf^f4 WTi; I 

^w^Tfwtsrw: I wrir^ i twwTF^fi?- 

m^: I ft’g g^: mw??iTT^ ^f% i i ^ 

^ xi-^7! I % 

flf^ffT^ WtT’SJT 5tVsWT^3S?F I II 

g4:i it: i ’^4 1 i i g4: i 1 i i ’^rrf^^ii 
5^: I I ^4: i fF4 i i i ^ i irafT i m i 

^^f%: ii'Q 11 

^ mw g^r: i 

TiT^ 1 1 fiW 

w’w 'irtt^ g ^^^<5 1 mr ggr 
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t^rfT TOT I W I 1 ^ 1 

•ars^ w^T’arr^Tcr^w i m i 

^T ^ cfurf^ ^ T^W^\ 
^AJTT frw 1 m ^T qwr 

qrq I qr^ q^t ^f%ftfw 'STirw ii 

1 1 fr^ Tfq I ^ ^ I » 

Wrt 1 i ^1 t4: i I I wi i x?iM ^ ^ i 
^ i ^ I 1 I ’^irwRRTii^^n 

-ar W I w I ^ 

WT WrTTr f^^T^ I 

qrq TT^q ^TT^rf i w i ’^q^r^fTt i % 

% % WTqritii^ wt i w 

1 w^iT(5 I Tl^lirr 

pi I f ^ ^ i;f f^’q^ qt v^- 

I II 

1 ^ I i fw I f^: I ’qtfq I II 
w 1 3f^ I Ti^^ I s^tsTT I ’^rq I qq: I TT?: I I ]5f^ i 

'TOix^iqtTtqiii^if^i’qqi wwq; ii aii 

^raVqrr^qqfT imifi f%qf f^qrr f^qr ’qiq 

’qtfi 1 qiqrl^^r t%qr»iqqT<T: i w 
fqqrarqRncfi « '^Tiiqi qRj^qrqri^ iro- 
fiwfiqrqwrf i mfi q^ifw ’§^:qTW iq: ii 
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^ 1 I to I I I w. \ m I wto. I ftoxto: I 

tot I win ^ I XTif: i i i wr i itSt: i wt to i 
f I ^ I fl I I wra*)'dL )i <^0 II 


% i3i I I ^fTT^TrwfTf^to- 

I I Tirf’^fii^rErT i ^'sri- 

1 ^TTrrrfwr^ ii 

II TW¥^ ^4* II 

WT ’SI tof^ Wtto 1 4l'’7T^5fT 
I toi^t ^rto^T i ’?itofi: 

i wg:to^^ 4# fet i wrf^ri^- 

7T«WT?7^?TTtoT4V TTW: tot I 

’R’^i’RiT tj;: I i^w wziWTito: i ?rw: wr^t ^wt- 
4f f%rrTST5T WTSWf ^fTT 1 ^ TWWT 

IWT: ^sfsr^fSto t^crr i rm i -m 

wtofw ^T^eton^w 

TOnr^w^ ^WT to^t TT^T’*ni’^riTTTf^: toff- 
S¥’2fT%^#toH 

w I I I wcto t ^^l I I tor i fto: i 

to mi 


KT^T^T tof^ I ^ to 
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I Trifr^T^rt i7’f?TT^^7-^fT^T|?Trr- 
II WT^ ^ -Jiiif^WT: H i siirr 

5n7WTf%^^ I w ^iT^- 

mf^f»iw^: i ft[¥ I Tf^ 

5!?T^TT Tww: II 

l I I I I 

■^wmfn -sr^wT i t^^fl'- 

Cv 

I I T^f^I(^q??TTTWT^T 

wT^ I 1 w f%^f^^ii 

II ^ftrtW w II 

I I I I XJwItC^T^ I ^ l'^- 

1 II ^ 11 

I I ^ I fw'f x^ I 

^T3t: i t[%: lift: i ^grw’^s' 

1 w^T^fsr^f^ ^■^t- 

^oET^: 1 1 W 

II 

1 : I ^ i sit I %rsi: i i ■5:^ 1 1 

tH I ire^: 11 8 B 

w W5|tr^^rf ^ sfwfw 
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^TTi-gr-g r >=rw- 

•q^^TWrt?^^TT7fTr#l>T I 11^ ^ffT 7lf%^- 

’ST'^: lj¥^ fqWT^^’^ITT'^T'fV W'I t 

ilw: II 

I w 1 \ I ’^'5 I f|f%st^ I I 

~ it im « 

% tw wTft 

I ^WT^ I Twri 

1 f ^ WT 

I I I ^ft I frf^ II 

•q#!. I ft I wtt: I qrft I fq^gK i i qrcm4: ii ^ ii 

'SRW^^^ ^tT ilTfTT TT^lt I 

ftfim ^f% I I rfqiTU^T 

ft ftw ftrlKt I ^ftlTt II 

I! Twsw •tfitf# It: II 
I wpiT I qit I ftciT I ^1 w I qrinqci;ii 

^iirq iiffOT^ilt^T^^it^iqjTiif|ift:iifiii'aii 

qjl 'SlT^T^tqf I ’TOft 

'5ft: ^Tf ^rsf^iT I ^nrw ft'qrTOT i 
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5^lf5[rasr^\ 1 TJ:wtW:T7ft^?5R#^- 
I I WrTT^* f^fk 1 •^5f^ I 

^rf: TTwr I 

wf^ II 

^^Tf¥T^€tT’IT5I^^‘rr:’7f^’Sf^M 

^ f^rlTf^T II 

WT ^t[T^I: ift^TV ^^TTI f%f^‘ T^ I! 

?imfw ’f-gri I 

■arCtT^il^ff ^ i?f^of II 

^ Tf^ II 

^^inf^TrlT I tWT I '?l^‘ ^T^^f^TIT- 

TlWl ' I '35^ i 

Tfg ’SfftT I '^Irr TT TI®t% I 

I I i 

'STT’^ft,! % t^^rrSfTW I ^ 

WrTFT f^m^’ ^WT<5^^5IWWT: 

■sm I WTrT»rrr,T ^:f%rfT: ^*r?: i f^-g ii 

^ I fai I !^<WI I argdH 1 ^astOlk I ^ II 

I ^[TSiiTT 1 1 nr^: I I ■*! I I ’351^ I 

a'CB 

^ "TOrT^ w- 

I \ ^ TiaiY ^r^in: 

iift'^Twf^: I I I ^5TT^ 1 *r 

51 1 wr -^if^ mft¥<fTfr% 1 'f fgsjTirr^ i ii 
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I ^ I 1 f I JT^: I w I ii 

I ^T I I wr tRt I II «iO I) 

II 

^ I i ’?Hr I TTfH I I HtrfH 1 5|lr: ii 

I '^rpx I it 1 5^ I 1 1 1 1^: 11 «i«i 11 

lifTf lif^ I I 

\» s> ^ 

^Sigi^rT'^f^ I ’^’PrrfiT’ft^T I ^7^ I 

Tli ^ tJTW II 

’?R I 1 14: I I ^ I II 

1 ^ I I ^ I II «i’^ii 

<s ■ **^ 

^ ^^T5T wm 1 

^ ^S' <t ■■■■■■■■ ^ ■ 

?r^T4 ^ I I rfOIT^ ^ 

fTr^T- 
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II Ti'm II 
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Specimen Chapters of an Assyrian Grammar . 
By the Eev..E. HmcKS, D.D., Hoe. M.R.A.S.' 

A great number of years have now elapsed since I began 
to collect materials for an Assyrian grammar; an object^ of 
which I have never since lost sight. Of late, I have been 
preparing my materials for publication; but a preliminary 
question has suggested itself : — If I were to publish a gram- 
mar, who would read it The persons for whose instruction 
I should naturally write would be either persons who were 
acquainted with other Semitic languages, and who were de- 
sirous of comparing the grammars of these with that of the 
oldest and the best developed language of the family ; or else 
persons, who desired to study this language for its own sake, 
and who sought the aid of a grammar, in the absence of an 
oral instructor, to teach them the first principles of this 
‘^Sanskrit of the Semitic tongues,’’ which they might after- 
wards improve upon by their own studies. 

I believe that persons of both these classes would deiive 
benefit from such a grammar as I should publish, if they 
would only make use of it, I fear, however, that no person 
of either of the classes has so much faith in me, and in my 
knowledge of Assyrian grammar, as to make use of it. My 
only readers w^ould probably be my critics ; — those, who have 
attained some knowledge of the Assyrian language — con- 
siderable knowledge, I may say, so far as respects the mean- 
ing of words ^ — ^but whose published translations show that, as 
respects their views are extremely different from 

mine ; and, of course, if my views be correct, extremely er- 
roneous. My only readers would thus be, with perhaps one or 
two exceptions, hostile critics, who must condemn what I 
have written, because, by laying down rules which they have 
disregarded and violated in their translations, it indirectly 
condemns those translations. 

In the case of one eminent Assyrian writer on the con- 
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tinent^ the certainty that I should meet with hostile criticism 
is more ohYious than it is in the case of others/ Dr. Oppe^ 
has published an Assyrian grammar, of which I have already 
stated that, besides minor errors, it was pervaded by three er- 
roneous general principles, so as scarcely to leave a page 
free from what I consider pernicious error.^^ One of these 
three principles, Dr. Oppert, in a late article in the Journal 
' intimates that he has abandoned, or is disposed to 
abandon. To the other two he clings pertinaciously. Now, 
as I cannot retract the unfavourable opinion above expressed, 
and as, according to my views of Assyrian grammar, I cannot 
think the translations from Sargon, which MM. Oppert and 
Menant have published, to be even approximately correct, I 
could not possibly expect any criticism from those gentlemen 
but of the most adverse description. 

Under these circumstances, I have thought it advisable 
to deviate materially from my original plan. Instead of 
publishing an entire grammar, I will, in the first instance, 
publish specimen-chapters only; treating of the declensions 
of substantives and adjectives, and of the permansive forms 
of verbs; — a subject on which Dr. Oppert, in the Journal 
Asiatique for last year (Tome vi. p. 297), has mis-stated both 
my views and the facts to which he appeals. Instead, too, 
of stating what I believe to be the grammatical rules of the 
Assyrian language, dogmatically, as would be the natural 
course of the writer of a grammar, I will deduce them from 
those leading positions on which all are agreed, by inductive 
proofs, in the order which appears to me the best for this pur- 
pose; different as this order is from what I should adopt if I 
were exempt from the necessity of writing otherwise than dog- 
matically. My examples must be numerous, because they are 
not merely illustrative, but justificatory. It will readily be 
understood that where I bring forwax^d a number of proofs in 
support of any assertion, it is one which is not generally ac- 
cepted, and is likely to be controverted ; but except in the 
one case of the permansive forms of the veih, which I have 
already mentioned, I do not mean to point out directly what 
I believe to be the errors of others. It will answer my end, 
TOL. II.*— [new series.] 31 
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and mil be pleasanter to myself, if I merely seek to establish 
the correctness of my own yiews. This being done, the in- 
correctness of any views that are inconsistent with them will 
follow as a matter of course. 

A few words should be said here on the principles on which 
I have conducted my investigations. I have sought the rules 
of Assyrian grammar by induction from passages, the mean- 
ing of which I considered to be perfectly known, occurring in 
writings of a good age; the induction being guided by a 
general knowledge of Semitic grammar. I have taken no 
account of passages, however well their meaning may be 
Imown, which are found in tests of a late age, probably written 
by persons who had a very imperfect knowledge of Assyrian, 
and of whom it was not the native tongue. Neither have I 
assumed the identity of Assyrian and Hebrew rules of gram- 
matical construction in cases where there is no inductive evi- 
dence of it. 

As to the transcriptions of Assyrian words and texts which 
I give, I think that it is unnecessary to say much. Were I 
to publish a grammar, it should contain a list of all the cha- 
racters representing syllables consisting of a single vowel, or a 
vowel preceded or followed by a consonant, and of all those whose 
values were’ syllables consisting of a vowel both preceded and 
followed by a consonant, and which occurred in any text quoted 
in the grammar. To each character its transcription should 
be attached. I represent, as every one else does, 3, "I, T, 

3, b, to, X S, 3, and Jl, by b, g, d, z, k, I, m, n, p, r, and t. 
I also represent H by A, ID by t, D by s (wbicli was anciently 
sounded either . st, or $k ; the former being, like repre- 
sented by the Arabic the latter by and by the Greek 
f , which occupied the same position in the alphabet, and had 
the same figure as the Phoenician tD), by ;s, p by and ^ 
by s. The remaining five letters, H, 1, b J?, are indiscri- 
minately transcribed as * with the following exceptions : 

is transcribed by ya ; by 'u or yu ; J y after an- 

other yy by 'a or ya ; ^y, when a copulative, by va ; and 
^>->-y by h or ih, I use the vowel e alone to represent l^yy, 
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e standing for The grave accent over a vowel is not 

intended to mark a distinction of sound, but to show" that a 
homophone of the character usually representing the syllable 
without the accent is used in place of that character. I use 
four vowels in transcriptions, <3^, 2^, and e, which I believe the 

Assyrians pi'onounced as long or I. I think that no Assyrian 
scholar will find any difficulty in restoring the text of my tran- 
scriptions ; but if he do, he can consult the original text, to 
which I refer him. To explain my references, I wull observe 
that B. means Botta^s plates; L., the first series of British 
Aliiseum plates, edited by Mr. Layard ; I. and II., the two 
volumes of the second series of British Museum plates, edited 
by Sir H. Eawlinson. The number which precedes this is the 
number of the plate in each series, and the number at the end 
is the line in the plate; with a distinctive mark before it, if 
necessary, the meaning of which will be seen when the plate 
is referred to. In some of the plates of the second series, I 
use r, c, and I for right, centre, and left. In these references, 
and in the transcriptions, I have followed as closely as I could 
Mr. Norris. 

I believe that the main point in which I differ from Mr. 
Norris in my transcriptions is that I do not attempt to dis- 
tinguish in most cases between the several breathings and 
semivowels. I do not think that we can distinguish them by 
inspection of the Assyrian characters. We can only do so by 
knowledge derived from some other source. I find, for in- 
stance, occurring in four words ; between ma and die, be- 
tween na and dti, between ta mA bu, and between da and 
nu. I transcribe it in the four instances by ""a. I happen to 
know from the Hebrew’- that in the first word the ^a represents 
K, in the second in the third V, and in the fourth ^ ; the 
four w'-ords signifying muck ot great from ‘IND, glorious from 
nriX good from and a judge from In another word 

which had no Hebrew equivalent, I should not know how to 
render the characters so as to make a distinction ; and I 
therefore do not make it in the cases where I am able to do 
so. Some persons would in all these instances represent the 
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hj accenting the preceding vowel. In most cases, however, 
I think that this would he an error. Where it is plain to me 
that two characters represent together but one syllable, I cut 
ojff one of the vowels by an apostrophe; but I do not consider 
it a matter of course to do so, nor do I use an accent in all 
cases where I do so. 

When two syllables are joined together without a point, it 
will be understood that they are, in the original, not repre- 
sented phonetically, but by monograms, ideograms, or Accadian 
roots, as they have been variously called. In such cases I 
generally give the cuneiform characters in brackets, with ie. 
after them, before I give the words that I read. When, 
however, the signification of the monogram is well known and 
universally admitted, I omit the cuneiform characters. 

[Chaptbe Y.] On Verbs, and first on their ^ermansive parts, 

1. Grenerally speaking, a verb admits of seven principal 
conjugations, of which the first six correspond to the first six 
of the recognized Hebrew conjugations; the seventh being 
the causative of the third. I denote them by the seven first 
Roman numerals. Other conjugations are occasionally met 
with, but are less frequent. It will, of course, be understood 
that no one verb is used in all the conjugations. 

2. Each of these seven admits of a secondary or augmented 
conjugation, which I denote by the proper Roman numeral 
followed by t. The augmented conjugation regularly inserts t 
or te after the first radical letter, or in the conjugations 
V.-YII. after the preformative a. In some cases the insertion 
of this letter or syllable is the only difference between the 
augmented conjugation and its principal one ; but in other 
cases, other changes are introduced which will be mentioned 
in the sequel. 

3. The inserted t is sometimes changed into d or t, through 
the influence of the letter with which it comes in contact ; 
and sometimes through its influence that letter undergoes a 
change. Another irregularity, which is apt to be more puz- 
zling, is that in most verbs defective in the second radical 
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(concave verbs) the dental precedes the first radical in place 
of following it. Thus, we have from K13, in the aorist of 1. 1, 
U.buMi, instead xAibMMiy ^Hhey came on (90 L. 63). 

4. (xenerally speaking, again/ the verbal forms belonging 
to each conjugation may be divided into two great classes, 
which I call permansive and mutative. The former denotes 
continuance in the state which the verb signifies in that con- 
jugation ; the latter denotes change into that state. Each 
portion of the forms belonging to the conjugation has tenses 
and verbal nouns. The permansive tenses are analogous to 
the so-called Hebrew preterite, having no preformatives, but 
having terminations added, (except in the third person singu- 
lar masculine, which has none, as in Hebrew), by which the 
number, person, and gender are distinguished. The mutative 
tenses, on the contrary, are analogous to the so-called Hebrew 
future, having one or other of the preformatives always 
prefixed to the root, whether or no there he any distinctive 
addition at the end. 

6. The distinction here made between permansive and 
mutative forms is iu my judgment a fundamental one, on the 
proper development of which all accurate knowledge of the 
Assyrian language must depend. How, Dr. Oppert, has in a 
recent number of the Journal Asiatiqiie (Tome vi. p. 297), 
ridiculed the existence of any such forms as what I call per- 
mansive, characterising them as being a mere fancy of mine. 
The first thing then that I have to do is to establish the 
existence of such forms by a number of clear examples. 

6. I will begin with comparing two sentences from adjoin- 
ing columns of Taylor^s Cylinder, in which the same root 
occurs, — a perfect root having three letters incapable of 
change, — namely, . It signifies in Arabic celamt (Frey, 
iv. 10), and this ma^ be the meaning in the single passage in 
the Hebrew Bible where it occurs (see Ges. 723). At any rate 
this seems clearly the meaning in the two Assyrian passages 
which I will cite. In the former of these, 40 I. 68, Senna- 
cherib, after mentioning the destruction of certain towns con- 
cluding with "ak,mU) I burned,’^ proceeds thus. I omit a 
simile which is evidently parenthetical. QuJur na.ah,mudu 
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suMU .... ^ p 

smoke of their being burned (like a ponderous cloud) 
the face of the wide heavens I made to conceal.^' The verb is 
here in the 1. s. of the- aorist of (the causative) Oonjugation V., 
having two objects expressed, that which is made to produce, 
and that which is made to undergo, the change. The preceding 
verb 'akmu is the 1. s. of the aorist of I. of the verb n&D. Let 
us now proceed to 41 1. 45. I omit another comparison to a 

cloud, which is parenthetic. i.^.] epw^ 

seplsiuiit , , • . p'a.an mmele rap^suM “ the dust 

of their feet (like, etc.) the face of the wide heavens is conceal- 
ing.'^ In my judgment, nothing can be clearer than that 
katim is the 3. m. s. of the principal permansive tense. Dr, 
Oppert says that I ^^ substitute participles for the 3. s.^m 
By a participle I presume he means what I call the 
mutantis. Ho doubt the latter would be katim^ or, as I should 
write it for distinction, ; but this would stand before 
what it governs; it should then be translated the concealer of 
(the face of the wide heavens),’^ and it would require a verb to 
complete a sentence. It might as well be said that the second 
word in Genesis was a participle, or any other 3. m. s. of the 
preterite in the Bible, In this portion of Ta 3 dor’s Cylinder 
we have no less than six long lines and a half in which there 
is nothing that he acknowledges to be a verb. In 1. 43, 
Sennacherib begins to describe an attack upon him by an 
immense multitude of his enemies, whom he compares to 
locusts. All are doing the same things in constant succes- 
sion, and aceordingly> in speaking of what they do, he uses 
only permansive tenses. In 1. 44 we have te,hu"u.ni, they 
are coming on,^^ the 3. m. p. of the permansive of I.t. of the 
verb Nil* It has exactly the same relation to ‘^thej 

came on,’’ cited in | 3, as ka£Lim ini. 47 has to ihtwn, ‘‘it 
concealed.” Passing over a permansive verb in 1. 48, the 
discussion of which would lead to a digression, we have in 
1. 49, after the description of the position taken by his ene- 
mies, zahM.va, “ they are occupying, and,” followed by a 
mutative verb. Surely it cannot be maintained with any 
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show of reason that zcibJti, followed as it is by the copulative 
enclitic which coniiects verbs, and verbs only, and this by an 
acknowledged verb, is anything else than a verb, and yet it 
has no prefbrmative* The verb is a very common one 
in the mutative tenses of both I. and. T, 

7. Before going further, I will give paradigms of the de- 
clension of the three principal tenses of the imaginary verb 

;■ — the permamive present^ the cioristi and the mutative pre-- 
sent.^ or present simply. The latter is written indifferently 
with g or gg; the duplication of the second radical being 
eaphonio, and not characteristic of the third conjugation. 
What really characterizes this conjugation is the use of u as 
the vowel of the preformative. It is imariably so used in 
Conjugations IIL, V., and VII., and their augmented con- 
jugations; wadi never so in any other conjugation, unless the 
first radical of the verb be 1. Each of these three principal 
tenses admits a secondary tense formed by the addition of u 
to forms which end in the third radical, and of ni to those 
which end in an added vowel. The most important of these 
secondarjT* tenses is that derived from the present, which is 
clearly ^future. 

8. Paradigms of the three principal tenses of Conjuga- 
tion I.: — 


Permansive Present. 

Aorist, 

Present. 

1. 5. paglaku, or paglak 

^apgul 

'apaggil, or 'apagil 

2, m.s. pagilta 

tapgul 

tapaggil 

2. /.s. pagilti 

tapguli 

tapaggili 

3, m.s, pagil 

ipgul 

ipaggil 

3. /.s. paglat 

tapgul 

tapaggil 

1. p. pagilnu 

napgul 

uapaggil 

2. mp, pagiltunu 

tapgulu 

tapaggilu 

2, fp, pagiltina 

tapgula 

tapaggila 

3. mp. paglu 

ipgulu 

ipagg-ilu 

3. fp, pagla 

ipgula 

ipaggila 


The forms of the second person plural may require correction ; 
but I believe that all the others may be depended upon. I use 
i as the vowel after the second radical* in the permansive and 
ordinary present, and u in the aorist. These are the most 
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common vowels, but many verbs have different ones. Per- 
haps the third person feminine singular sometimes ends in n, 
that is like the Hebrew H . An apparent example is in 
18 I. 62, where the nominative is singular, sa, referring to 
%Mmu 'clzUu, projecting summit;’^ and we have 
m,qaJuJa m the printed text, and iat as a variant. The 
latter is, however, the reading of far the most copies, if not 
of all In 33 1. 2*48, we have su.qaJuJa ; but there the nomi- 
native is plural, *iLba,naMt md,e, the summits of the moun- 
tain.^^ In 24 I. 51, we have also su,qaMUa, but here the no- 
minative is masculine singular ; and the final is, as very 
often happens, a representative oi the copulative enclitic, 
and not an inflexion of the verb. 

9. What are called the personal pronouns of the first and 
second persons are really, as I have stated long since, per- 
mansive presents of a verb signifying to be here,’^ adsnm; 
and Vm, ^lad,’^ ^‘to,^’ or ^^for,^’ is to be referred to the same 
root, The true personal pronouns are the affbrmatives of 
the permansive present, ^akUi nu, and ta, with its derivatives. 
It is time which the comparative grammarian should compare 
with the Indo-European pronouns. By the way, I never said, 
as Dr. Oppert represents me to have said, that the second 
person of the permansive present ended in ha and as in 
Ethiopic, What I said was, that the fact of the first per- 
sons ending alike in Assyrian and Ethiopic ought not to be 
relied on as proof of a special connection between those two 
languages, because the Ethiopians had k in the second person, 
as well as in the first, while the Assyrians had not. 

10. I will now give some other examples of permansive 
presents; In the descriptions of permanent features of a 
country, which are so frequently found in the historical in- 
scriptions, the permansive tense is constantly used. Thus e,g, 
in 11 1. 43, etc., we read of ‘‘high mountains, which, like the 
edge of a sword, samM, are piercing ; which, for the pass- 
ing of chariots, la^a nadufu, are not fitted.^’ The exact force 
of the roots and SJtD) or KtDi may be questioned, but 
the general sense is clear. The king tells us that he left his 
chariots behind, and crossed the mountains without them; 
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and here lie uses tlie aorist. In 22 I. 105, we Have IdrJiii.su 
Idnia sads sa Jdfiy Its top (or Head) like tHe summit 

of a mountain was lying/^ or simply was/^ THe verb 
in its mutative parts signifies, actively, to place, or ^^make; 
in the perm ansi ve parts *‘to lie,’’ or ‘‘be.” This is something 
like wHat Happens in several Greek verbs, aB iG-Trjfj.i, and in 
Latin, where as well as fio, is etymologically connected 
wicH//m."' 

11. The permansive present is also Habitually used in the 

passive conjugations ; for the state denoted by these forms is 
generally a permanent one. So in Greek we Have rerufifMevoi 
elcriy and in Latin, to a greater pulsatus siim^ etc., as 

well as pukaii sunt Thus, we Have 42 I. 11, ra.'kLhu.s Lin 
diJm, “ their riders were killed,” and soon after, sLna 

“ they (/) were abandoned.” In 38 L. 8, we 
Have zhi>ruhJii(.Tut su*bat,say “ its site (was made, i.e. as often 
in Hebrew) was judged to be small.” Examples might be 
quoted almost without end. 

12. I will now pass to the first person. Dr. Oppert objects 
to an example which I gave formerly. In 19 I. 101, we read, 
as it is printed, ina lime u,ma, ma Ninua uz.baJcUy which I have 
translated “In the eponymy of a certain person, in Mneveh 
I am stopping.” I ought, however, to have translated it, “ In 
the same eponymy.” The character in two copies that I have 
collated is not that for 2 /, the copulative conjunction, but that 
which occurs so commonly on the tablets, signifying “the 
same.” There can, I think, be no doubt that this is the cor- 
rect reading in all the inscriptions ; and that the copyists 
have substituted a common character for one which was not 
familiar to them. In 18 I. 69, we have ILme an.ni.ma, 
“in the eponymy of this person,” that is, “of myself.” This 
is one of the many substitutes for the pronoun “ my,” which 
we meet with in the Assyrian inscriptions. This is sometimes 
contracted into anjna, as in 40 L. 50. The seems to be 
used to indicate that a pecuKar mode of expression is used I 
or perhaps it may signify “ and so forth.” Speaking of these 
substitutes for the possessive pronouns, I consider it due to 
Dr. Oppert to acknowledge the great merit of his late dis- 
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covery of the signification of ramm, which, had been so long 
a puzzle to Assyrian students. I adopt his explanation as 
perfectly correct, and I have met with five or six passages, 
besides those cited by himself, which it explains in the most 
satisfactory manner. 0 d me omnia ! 

13. The explanation of tizMMi given above, I am stop- 
ping, clashes with Dr. Oppert’s view in two respects. It is 
a permansive present, a tense which he does not acknowledge ; 
and it is that of the verb a defective in 'IS, of which he 
has affirmed in his grammar that the Assyrians had none. It 
appears then absolutely necessary for the maintenance of his 
system that he should do away with this passage ; and I will 
quote from p. 297, what he says on the subject : “ D^abord, on 
ne lit jamais tisbaku^ niais toujours tisbakum dans les inscrip- 
tions de Sardanapale IIL, dans la phrase; ‘Pendant qufils me 
retinrent A Ninive, etc.’ Ushakuni est la 3“^® pers. du pluriel de 
"laDaF iphteal avecle suffise. Sans sufiise, ce serait yuiiahaku 

ou m^mQfu§ahahii (Cr.A. § 128), et contracte avec 
le suffixe (ibid. § 197) ToilA iVquoi se reduit la P® 

personne en ku, Et ce mul example, si mSme il etait avere, ne 
pourrait avoir une grande portee, quand on le compare aux 
milliers de formes des aoristes fournies par les textes.” 

14. I have given the whole of this passage from M. Op- 
pert’s text ; and I must say, that I think I have never read 
a passage of the same length, in which there are so many 
mis-statements as to matters of fact. The word uzbctlm does 
occur in the passage cited ; and when he denied that it did 
so, Dr. Oppert must have trusted to a treacherous memory. 
There is no ni after it in the printed text ; there is no various 
reading noted in 19 I. 101 ; and, morover, I collated, some 
years ago, very carefully, all the copies of the inscriptions 
brought over by Mr. Layard, which substantially coincide 
with that which is printed, and I am thus in possession of some 
important various readings which are not printed ; and I can 
say most positively that there is not a single copij which con- 
tains any other reading than uzbakuy which Dr. Oppert says “on 
ne lit JAMAIS ! ” Elsewhere, e,g. in 1. 94 of the same plate, ni 
is added ; but there the sentence begins with Uy “ when ; ” 
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and I translate ^^when in Sur I was stopping/^ This is the 
secondary permansive tense noted at the end of § 7. Where 
there is no at the beginning of the sentence, there is no ni 
at the end of In the second place, the existence of 

the; verb is, so far as I am aware, a pure fiction, I never 
recollect to have met it, and I believe no one else has met it. 
It has been imagined purely for the purpose of neutralizing a 
text, the existence of which is inconsistent with two gram- 
matical dreams. But in the third place, even if the existence 
of this verb be granted, it could not produce by any legi- 
timate process such a grammatical monstrosity as yushahuni. 
Dr. Oppert cannot produce any similar form. Isbalmni would 
be legitimate ; and so would isabhmi, or with st or ss in the 
place of s ; yumbimm pass also for Conj. III. ; but the 

substitution of yu for i before ^5— such a form as yupgahmi — 
is unparalleled. Yu and i are not interchangeable, as he says 
ill his grammar, the former is used in Oonj. III., the latter 
ill Oonj. I.; but these two conjugations, the Pihel and Qal of 
the Hebrews, he has blended together in hopeless confusion. 

15. But, perhaps, the most extraordinary sentence in the 
passage I have quoted is the last. The first question at issue 
is, whether the Assyrians had, like the Hebrews, at least one 
tense in each conjugation, in which there were no preforma- 
tives. It is in regard to this tense that ive are at issue ; that 
they had also a tense or tenses in each conjugation, which 
had preformatives, we are agreed. Kow if I can establish 
even a single instance, in which a verb has no preformative, 
my case is proved. The fact is, however, that there are 
hundreds of instances of permansive verbs in inscriptions of 
every age, from Tiglath Pileser to Darius. Dr. Oppert says 
that sarmhiy even if it should not be read sarratiis, — a sup- 
position which the variant form in ak (of which presently) 
proves to be untenable, — may mean I am a Idng,^’ and yet 
not be a verb. Sere I differ from him. I sa}^, in common I 
believe with all grammarians, that a word which includes in 
itself a pronominal subject, a copula and a predicate, is essen- 
tially a verb. It might as well be denied that malahta in 2 Sam. 
iii. 21, was a verb, because malM^ kings of/^ is a noun. In 17 
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I, 32, etc,, there are, after the completion of a sentence, no 
less than eleven words ending in aku, I take them to be per- 
mansive presents in the 1. s., ten of them belonging to tri- 
literal verbs in the first, third or fourth conjugations, and the 
eleventh to a quadriliteral. ' It is not the slightest objection 
to this view that substantives or adjectives are in use, con- 
taining the former part of the alleged verb. So it is in all 
the Semitic languages. There is a mmen permcmentis, and a 
permansive present^ the beginnings of which genei'ally agree, 
though their endings are generally as different as the cases of 
rex and the persons oi rego. In the proper names Nahu- 
na'id, ‘‘Nebo is glorious, and. NaJ'id-M ‘‘Marduk is 

glorious,’’ as well as in na.hula.M in 1. 32, we have the per- 
mansive present ; in E.I.H. I. 3, on the contraiy, ru.hafa 
na'aJam, the glorious prince/’ gives us the nomen per'- 
manentis, here an adjective. 

16. In the Babylonian inscriptions the u at the end of the 
1 s. is dropped. Thus in E.I.H. I. 39, we a.ah 

heSuMt.fuMu, I am habitually worshipping their lordships.” 
The ti, it will be observed, is also dropped in this affix, as it 
sometimes is in the affix su, when added to a word ending 
with a vowel. This is the 1. s. of the permansive present in 
the first augmented conjugation of Before this, in 

1. 10, the king had used the permansive past (badly spelled), 
Viit.Vu.hii V'LeSu.iitsiiMn, he has been habitually worship- 
ping their lordships.” In the Nakshi-Riistam inscription, 1. 9, 
we have sa,aLfaM.k, “I am ruling/’ as the translation of 
patiyahknUya, or rather of the latter part of this Persian word; 
for the preposition at the beginning is expressed in the 
Babylonian text by a separate preposition. I was curious to 
see what Dr. Oppert would make of this, and I turned to his 
transcription of it into Hebrew characters in the Z. D. M. G. 
XI. 136. I was no little surprised to find that he makes two 
words out of these four characters, namely, 

The latter of these two words he has substituted for the ter- 
mination ah, which he did not understand ! This led me to 
look further into his transcriptions. In 1. 24 there is a pas- 
sage, the true reading and signification of the first word of 
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whicli was suggested to me by Mr. Talbot. is mb as well 
m Mb, The reading is zuKhum sa %na,ku zLb(i,^a,ka. I take 
tbe to represent < 2 ^, wbicb would look very awkward after 
; wbile if tbe were omitted it would be natural to 
TQd^dL zihak ; tbe word is really zihdah I translate, they are 
always made to will what I am willing/^ Here, again. Dr. 
Oppert transcribes the four characters by instead of 

introducing a second imaginary word in place of a ter- 
mination which he does not understand. 

17. These are not the only instances of permansive verbs 
in the IsTakshi-Eustam inscription. In 1. 26, we have huLlii, 

has been holding,” a deponent verb like dominatus enit ; 
and in the following line we may restore the damaged word 
of Oonj. IT. are carrying,” from . This word 

occurs again 1. 18 The lonians who maginat on their heads) 
are carrying as does the preceding word in 1. 11 my laws) 
they are holding which must be here read ha, being 
added to the singular, to form the feminine plural. An eighth 
permansive form occurs in 1. 21, where in speaking of the 
depi^aved state of the people before Darius became king, the 
obscure word summufm is used. To these eight instances of 
permansive words I think myself entitled to add two others 
in which ^anaku is used as a verb, there being no other in the 
sentence. IsTow, I can only count thirty-one mutative verbs 
in this inscription; so that the permansive verbs are in the 
inscription about a fourth of all the verbs. In the inscriptions 
generally they are perhaps a fifth or sixth of the whole ; but 
this is a very different proportion from one to thousands.” 

18. I will now give some examples of permansive forms of 

two verbs, the meanings of which have been strangely mis- 
conceived, ''to have,” and "‘^to be.” Both are 

used ill the mutative, as well as in the permansive tenses ; 
and in the former verb, there is a great liability to confusion, 
the aorist being in both the first and third persons singular 

as in E.I.II. 10, 15, where we have the derivative form 
'a.pa 'Lsi naJd.ri, let me not have enemies.” The 3 s. of the 
permansive form would, I presume, be written precisely alike ; 
and iJum and isa'a would be the 3 p. m. and £ in both the 
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aorist and the permansive tense. We have, however, in 9 1. 58, 
a form which is clearly permansive, (in another copy 

mMi.na) 'as taJiazi la LsaJa^hi, a confronter (or rival ) in the 
close combat I have not.’Mn 1. 44 of the same plate we have 
maJii.ru la Lsti'uy‘‘a. confronter has not had;’’ and in 42 L. 
40, tlie name given by Sennacherib to his palace is sa sa.ni.na 
which has not had a rival.” 

19. The verb ^‘to be ” occurs frequently in a variety of 
mutative forms; as in 3 m. s. Conj. I. sa.nin ul ib.si, rival 
(or adversary) there was not,” 18 1 . 43 ; malkic gab.ra.a.'a ul 
ib.si, ^'king prevailing against me there was not,” 115 B. 1 ; 
for which we have in 171 B, 7, ggh.ra.a.su ul ib.su! u, one 
prevailing against him (whom) there was not.” Here the u. 
at the end of the verb is not the formative of the preterper- 
fect, but a relative enclitic ; and it may be so in some of the 
instances of the permansive past which I have given. It is 
to be observed that the u and ni of all the secondary . tenses 
are annexed immediately to the primary tense ; whereas, if an 
objective affix follow, the enclitic is placed after it. Thus, in 
89 L. 40, we have, after sa, i.qa.bu.su.ni, whioh (the people 
of Hatti) call.” Here i.qa.bu is the 3 p. m. of the present 
of n!!llp; su the affix ^4t,” which, in combination with the 
preceding sa, must be translated ^Svhich,” as in Hebrew; 
and ni the relative enclitic is after the affix. Were the 
perfect to be expressed, we should have i.qa.bii.ni. 

20. Other forms of this verb wrei.Ua.as.su!tc, 3 m. p. present 
^^do not exist,” E.I.H. 2, 20; I have also met Lb^iMSM in the 
singular; and on Beilino’s cylinder L 31 we have the infini- 
tive 'a.di la ha.s^Le 'u.saJik.su.nuJi, till there was none (left) 
I made them depart.” In 38 I. 18, this is repeated with two 
various readings, ^ for e, and su for sium.ti. The singular su 
is very often used, when there is no definite antecedent, in the 
sense of '^people,” as in 47 B. 88, etc. In 65 I. 2, 13, we 
have 'u s^a.al.nii.is [ioT'usalmisu) to express the ma.da 'u.Ja.al. 
mi of E.I.H. 6, 43, the people I caused to see.” Once more 
we have the 1 s. of the aorist of in Oonj. V. in 42 L. 44, 
'a.gam.mu 'u.sab.si a lake I made ” [lit I caused to be.”) 

21. The permansive form of this verb is most commonly 
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foiiild in tlie parentlietic foranda ma Ja (or mal) ba,suSi, as 
many as tliere are/^ I must here observe that while I have 
always, in common with Sir H. Rawlinson, assigned to mah: 
an affirmative signification, instead of a negative one, as Dr. 
Gppert assigned to it in his grammar, I never attributed 
to basil u the signification of number, as I am represented to 
have done in Dr. Oppert^s late paper. He now admits that 
mala basiiu means ^^all,^’ though he does not yet see his mistake 
in supposing bausu^ti to mean bad^^ or contemptible.^’ That 
this word and its Accadian equivalent ^y<y^ >^£y nalJa, as I 
read it with some small doubt, means simply to be,” I feel 
perfectly sure. But, as this is rather a matter for a lexico- 
grapher than a grammarian, I will not discuss it here. 

22. It remains for me to give the forms of the permansive 

tense in the different conjugations ; of pagil Oonj. L enough 
has been said ; I have also given examples of pitgul Gonj. 1. 1. 
Another occurs in 37 I. 66, where Sennacherib speaks of 
people, who to the kings my fathers,” la kit.nu.stc, ^^were 
not submissive,” from The conjugation generally in- 

dicates repeated action, and the tense that this repeated action 
was continued for a length of time. 

23. The permansive of Gonj. II. is of the form napgul ; 
and of II. t. I presume it would be naptegul. I have, how- 
ever, met with no instance of the latter, and only one of the 
former. It occurs in 40 L. S, sa,qis u a.an.zu.zu, they were 
fixed on high.” The root is 113. The n of the root is here 
pi^eserved, but it is often assimilated to the when it comes 
in contact with it ; and we have thus apparently, though not 
really, a root of which all the letters are 1. In the present 
text, which is to me in great measure obscure, the verb quoted 
lies between two other permansive ones, pit.lu.lu Gonj. I. t. 
and n'uMs,m,m Gonj. III., which, again, is followed by 
rhumi.nnunt in the same conjugation. 

24. The permansive form of Gonj. III. is but rare : the 
form is paggal. Examples are qarma.daJiu, I am very 
strong,” 17 I. 32 ; and ''ulJa.'ka birJiaxi!a, my knees are 
moving briskly,” 16 II. c. 30. This is the 3 f. p. from 

In the following line we have another permansive verb, la^a 
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nuha se*pcLa,^a, ^'myfeet have not any rest/’ This is from ffij 
in a conjugation peculiar to concave verbs, which is in the mu- 
tative parts analogous to Conj. III. of perfect verbs, but in the 
perrnansive parts has generally a passive or neuter signification. 
Another example will be found in § 11. Examples of Gonj. 
IV., of which the form is puggul, have been already given in 
§§ 11 and 17. The verbs in the last section are and HDO* 

25. I have not met with the perrnansive form of Gonj. III. t. 
or IV. t., nor of Y. orV, t. The former of these I should 
from analogy expect to be sapgal; and the latter, perhaps, 
satpegal Gonj. VI. makes supgul; so, at least, I infer from 
the defective and otherwise irregular verbs in this tense which 
alone I have hitherto found. From 'ibn we have certainly 

they were made to go,” 49 I. 4, 30 ; and I suspect 
m^qu.ni^ in an obscure passage, 39 L. 44, to be another 
3m.p. from On the other hand we have su.qaJtiJa 

and su.qu.luJa from SVp in 18 I, 62, as if the form had an 
additional syllable. The fact, however, of the additional vowel 
being in different copies a and u, suggests that it is irregularly 
introduced ; perhaps in order to distinguish to the eye a deri- 
vative of this root from one of or hb: , which were both 
in use ; or perhaps, because the liquid I admitted a vowel be- 
fore it (see § 24 of Chap. II.) I would therefore read suqluia. 

26. There are two verbs in a perrnansive tense beginning 

with tlTT, of which the conjugation has been doubted. In 
the one this character is followed by qul, in the other by 7nm, 
There can be no doubt that the verbs are and ; but 
the initial character admits two readings. It may be sit, and 
the verbs would then be in Conj. 1. 1. ; or it may be mus^ 
which, as a variety of examples prove, may be interchanged 
with mus before p or 5. Thus, mus.Jd and muMsJd are both 
used for the name of the country, Musuh, Heb. Think- 

ing that the significations of 'the verbs in question were not 
such as suited the Conj. 1. 1.^ it occurred to me that m was 
here substituted for a as a preformative, on account of the 
first radical being s, the conjugation being VI. As, however, 
I have found no such tense beginning with mu, or mus, and 
m''uJa.asJim is met with in Conj. V*, with the preformative 
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^ before a first radical I am now inclined to think that the 
sixth conjugation has never m for its preformative, and that 
we should read sitJcuMat m.hat.sun in 41 B. 39, ^Hheir 
dwelling is lying and in the Equinox tablet, E. 15, 

(the day and night) are balancing one another.’^ 

27. Of the permansive form of Conj. YL t. I have as yet 
met only one example. It is in some respects a very valuable 
one, as it clearly establishes the existence of a permansive 
past, terminating in u. The nominative is singular, and there 
is no relative particle on which it could depend. It occurs in 
61 I. 1, 32, where we have la mii,ze,^e niVe.sa, 

^Hhe exit of its waters had not been made straight.^’ The 
verb is , and the form is ’gvob^hly sut 2 :)egul; but from 
the weakness of the first radical, this is not certain. I have 
not met with the permansive form of either YII. or YII. t. 

[Chaptee II.] — Nouns. 

1. In the present chapter I propose to consider the declen- 
sion of Ass}man substantives and adjectives. In the follow- 
ing chapter I will treat of their syntax, endeavouring to show 
under what circumstances each of the forms, the connexion of 
which is explained in the present chapter, is found to be used. 
In a future chapter I will treat of the connexion between the 
primitive forms of nouns and their significations ; nouns which 
have the same primitive form bearing, in a very great de- 
gree, the same relation in their meanings to their verbal roots. 

2. I think it best to reserve the full consideration of the 
forms of nouns, as connected with their significations, till I 
have treated of the verbal forms of roots ; but as I shall have 
to speak of these forms occasionally in connexion with declen- 
sional differences, I feel it necessary to define the terms of 
which I shall have to make use. 

3. A perfect Assyrian root consists of three consonants, 
which are called its radical letters ; and every Assyrian word 
derived from such a root consists of three consonants at least, 
and two vowels at least. AYords which differ from one an- 
other onty in their radical letters are said to be of the same 

VOL. II.— '[new SEBIES.l S2 
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form. Thus marzi and mmri are of the same form ; as are 
piiluhti and tnhuUi ; miismkm and musalhir ; gahsd ^ 
rapsdatiy etc. 

4. If we assume a root of three letters, we ean always e:^* 
Mbit a derivatiye of this root of the same form as any deriva- 
tive of any other root that we may meet with. It has been 
the custom with Hebrew and Arabic grammarians to assume 

as a standard root. It was chosen on account of its 
signifying ^^to do” or ^Ito make,” which seemed the most 
natural type of a verbal root ; but it is objectionable on 
account of the weakness and uncertainty of sound of the 
second radical. I substitute for this a which gives an 
imaginary root, but one which is very convenient. The words 
in the preceding section would become, by substituting the 
three letters of this root for the three in each of them, pagMy 
piifjuUiy mximpgUy pagMati; and I take these as the names of 
the forms to which these words respectively belong. 

5. All the forms given in the preceding section are forms of 
nouns; but there is a difference between them. One of the four, 
musapgily is primanj fonUy or theme; the three others are cfe- 
rmdfonnsy or cases. Observe that, besides the principal theme, 
which is singular, there are plural and dual themes, and some- 
times feminine themes, singular and plural. In the present 
chapter I will show how the cases are derived from the theme, 
and to a certain extent how the theme may be recovered from 
one of its cases. The same derived form may, however, be 
derived from different primary forms. For example, g)cigU is a 
case, the theme of which may be pagaly pagily or pagul. Had we 
only the words marzi and namri before us, we should have no 
means of judging to which of three possible themes we should 
trace each of them. Other derivatives of the themes in ques- 
tion are required before we can say that the former theme is 
maruzy the latter namin 

6. The themes last given differ from mimpgily in that they 
contain no consonant hut the three letters of the root. I call 
such themes as consist of the three radical letters, wdth two 
short vowels intervening^ simple themes. Those which contain 
any addition, reckoning as such a quiescent letter, K? S or 
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wMoh lengtiienijig a vowel^ I call 

augmented tbemes. 

7. The following are the different kinds of augmentation 
which an Assyrian root may have, and it may have two or 
more of them at the same time. First, it may have a prefixed 
addition consisting of one or more servile letters with a vowel 
or vowels, as in musapgil; 2nd, it may have a medial addition 
of a servile letter, as m pitgul, or in pagily where the the first 
syllable would be in Arabic U, in Hebrew IS or S; 3rd, it 
may have the middle radical doubled, as in paggal; 4th, it 
may have the final radical doubled, as in paglal; or 5th, it 
may have one or more servile letters added at the end as in 
pugldn OT paglut I do not consider the at or it at the end of 
feminine nouns as constituting an augmented theme, but as a 
declensional modification of a theme. The form pugidti in 
I 4 I consider to be a feminine case of piigtdy or a case of 
puglat^ the feminine theme oipuguL 

8. There are many feminine themes of this description. 

Some of them are substantives denoting females, or what are 
considered to be such, where the true themes denote the cor- 
responding males. Thus sapHJn is “ a sweeper away,” applied 
to a king, 40 B. 25; sapiji'aM is the same, applied to a 
chariot, which is conventionally feminine, 41 1. 82 ; mm.rap.piB^ 
33 L. 9, and mn.rap.pi.saiy 38 L. 5, mean enlarger,” and 
are applied to the king and to the sceptre respectively. 
Adjectives, which always agree with their substantives in 
gender, form feminine themes of this description : they are, 
however, rarely used in the theme, either masculine or femi- 
nine. A few nouns are used in the masculine and feminine 
forms without distinction, as pukih and pulhaty ‘‘fear;” and 
there are several which are only found in the feminine form, 
as wife;” “ a land,” or “the earth;” 

“fire;” ^amat or tama% “a sea.” 

9. Besides these, there are many feminine themes, which have 
a collective signification, and may very often be translated as 
plurals. In 42 B, 70, we have*«^.fc UhM^Las.m^ “I made 
fast its bricks as,su stands for atm by a euphonic change 
which will be explained in § 56 of this chapter. The word 
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is tlie feminine theme of wMcli wonld signify 

single brick.” It is not a plural, as might perhaps be thought. 
The plural would be, according to analogy, assuming to 
be a feminine, lil.natadLsu, Besides, it is declined as a 
feminine singular; and similar nouns are accompanied by 
adjectives in the feminine singular. It is, as I have stated, 
a collective singular, used for a plural. There are above a 
score of such collectives, from perfect and imperfect roots, in 
frequent use in the texts. 

10. All nouns terminating in at or it servile are feminine ; 

other nouns may he so. Examples of such are halxiZf ^^a 
castle” (I put the second vowel of the theme in roman, be- 
cause I am not sure what it is ; see § 5). In 52 I. IT®* 3, 2.16, 
we have raM.tim,/^ of the great castle;” and the 

plural occurs with feminine adjectives (>->- being used 
for the first syllable) 146 B. 6, 7. In 17 II. 32 L we have 
U.saM limiittu, a sore tongue,” the adjective being femi- 
nine. Other examples of feminine nouns, not so by syllabic 
addition (or, as Hebrew grammarians express it, by motmi), 
are^um, a mother Sstar, ^^a goddess (I believe, a loan 
word, originally signifying a star;”) ^ummanst^ an army;” 
"uz'im, ear; qat or qcCat^ a hand” (we have qa.as,su, ‘^his 
hand,” 49 B. 32 and 8 II. 45 r; the plural in the principal 
case is qa.taJu 8 II. 40 r, which proves that the t is radical), 
and aU augmented forms ending in utj as sarnit, a kingdom” 
or ‘‘reign.” 

11. Houns have three numbers, the singular, the dual, and 
the plural. The dual is not often used, and only, I believe, 
in the theme (§ 5) ; the cases of the dual do not seem to be 
distinguished from those of the plural. The dual is of course 
most frequently used for nouns which express objects that are 
in their nature double; but I think that I have met with 
duals of other nouns. 

12. Houns in the singular number have three cases in 
addition to the theme. I call these the first or principal 
case, the second case, and the third case. They are used so 
differently from the nominative, genitive, and accusative cases 
of European languages, that I think, on mature considera- 
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tioB, tlie use of these terms decidedly objectionable, as likely 
to mislead. Their use will be explained in the following 
chapter. Here it will suffice to say that the first case ends 
in or urn : it appears from the grammatical tablets that the 
Assyrians considered this to be the leading form of the nonn. 
The second case ends in i, e, or im; and the third in a or am. ' 
The third case is only used in the singular number. 

13. Before I speak of the formation of these cases from the 
theme, I must go back to the classes of roots. I stated in § 3 
that a perfect Assyrian root consisted of three radical con- 
sonants. It does not follow, however, that every root which 
consists of three consonants is perfect. Hot to speak of roots 
having for the first radical a J, which is often assimilated to 
the following consonant, and which sometimes disappears 
altogether; nor of surd roots, as they are called, of which the 
second and third radicals are the same, and which have some 
peculiarity consequent upon this; there are certain weak 
letters, the existence of which in a root renders it imperfect. 

14. I consider b and to be weak letters; I do 

not include H in the list ; preferring to regard those roots in 
which a weak letter is found where cognate languages have 
rij, as substituting an n or y for it. This is the case in a few 
roots, of which the most common are pni? njlS? andnp7- 
I consider the corresponding Assyrian roots to be 

and yp7 ; as I consider the Assyrian root corresponding to 
the Hebrew to be In this root the second radical 

never exhibits any symptom of weakness. 

15. All these letters are capable of causing the assimilation 
of the preceding and following vowels, which sometimes causes 
the contraction of two syllables into one ; for when a weak 
letter has the same vowel before and after it, the two may 
coalesce, though they do not necessarily do so. An example 
may be given in the third person singular of the present of a 
verb with a weak letter for its first radical, suppose 'lyU. 
Instead of tallak, which would be the regular form, the 
Assyrians first substituted i for assimilating the vowels, and 
then contracted i"il into simple il Thus they wrote iliak, a 
dissyllable, where a regular verb would have three syllables. 
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16. So, when the second radical was weak, they wrote 

ru'uq for rdiiq, mam, and perhaps pronounced 

‘ ru.uqJi as a dissyllable, when the 

corresponding form of a perfect root would have three 
syllables. It must be observed, however, that when the two 
vowels of the form were characteristically different, an as- 
similation could not take place ; for example, in the form 
pagil, the nomen mutaniis, no assimilation is permitted. 

We have qd'iSyVTL 9, and A-l qd'lsat, 

66 II. 9, “ an ensnarer (of the living),^’ applied to a god and a 
goddess. See Gesenius under 2. Examples of assimila- 
tion when the third radical is weak will be given presently. 

17. Besides these irregularities, which are common to the 
five weak letters, three of them, b and ^ are liable to be 
dropped altogether. In the case of one of these being the 
middle radical, this may always be considered a case of con- 
traction, and it may be so sometimes when the first or third 
radical disappears; but the dropping of a letter of which I 
speak here, and of which I will shortly give examples, is not 
the result of contraction. Where a perfect root would have a 
complete syllable, though a short one, a root beginning or 
ending with one of the letters in question will sometimes drop 
it, apparently on the principle that a short unaccented vowel, 
having no substantial consonant to support it, is a nullity. 
Such Hebrew forms as IIKXj and wiE show what 
I mean. In the first and second, weak letters, called by 
Hebrew grammarians H and are altogether omitted; of 
these letters, the latter is in Assyrian certainly 1, and the 
former is possibly In the second and third examples an K 
is written, hut regarded as a nuUity. 

18. I now come to consider the different modes of declining 
themes. The most natural mode is simply to add to the 
theme the three terminations, which I will here call u, % and 

reserving tiE the next chapter an explanation of the modi- 
fications of these terminations indicated in § 12. This natural 
declension is always used when the theme terminates in a 
strong consonant preceded by a long vowel, such as that of 
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tlie form pag&l, tlie infinitive, or mmen mtdatioms^ or tliat of 
the augmented forms in an or M, whatever may precede the 
last syllable. It is also used when the last consonant of a 
mondsyilabic theme is strong, provided that the theme be not 
derived from a surd root. Examples are mut, a husband,’^ 
whence muti; ab, “a father,’’ whence abu, abi. Lastly, it is 
used when, the last consonant being as before, the last vowel, 
though short, is so completely separated from the preceding 
vowel, that a contraction is impossible. This happens in 
many forms where a double letter intervenes, as tapgal, pitgui, 
musapgil, etc. 

19. There are three eases indicated in the preceding section 
in which the noun is not declined in the natural manner there 
indicated. 1st, The last consonant may be a weak one; 
2nd, the theme may be a monosyllable derived from a surd 
root; and 3rd, the theme may terminate in a strong con- 
sonant, preceded by a short vowel ; and this may be separated 
from the preceding vowel by so thin a partition that a con- 
traction becomes possible, and generally takes place; the last 
vowel being dropped. I will treat of these three cases in 
their order. 

20. If the theme terminates in a weak letter, the preceding 
vowel is assimilated to that of the case. Thus 

"'going out” (root KX1), we have 

67 I. 2. 37. So we have from the theme which signifies 
"a crown” — ^it is uncertain what it is— 

11 ^^ "a.ge"e, and || If "a,ga"a in the 

three cases. In 30 IL 19 r. we have e.liCu, "the 
high crown,” where both adjective and substantive end in 
weak consonants. Examples of the other cases will be found 
in 9 I. 5 and 21. So again from the theme for " mouth,” we 
have pM.*f^ in39IL l /, 39IL 5 

and ^ II paUi 1 L. 14. Here also the actual theme is 
uncertain; nor is the root itself less so. Perhaps it is 
If so, two weak letters would come together, and 
a contraction would take place, as it certainly does in 
>i|| j^Ij^ ^|>- II ^ another work,” 16 I. 20. 
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I cannot ttink, toweyer, tliat a contraction takes place as a 
matter of course, and that we should read ' pu^ etc., 
when a second Yowel is expressed. 

21. In monosyllabic themes derived from surd roots, or 

from which surd roots are derived (for I suspect that 
many of these themes are adopted from foreign languages, 
and that the verbal form, if in use, is derived from the sub- 
stantive or adjective), the final consonant is repeated before 
the case-ending. Thus from Mr, a king,^^ \ve have ; 
from My a heart,’’ a womb” or mother,” 

""ummu. A few dissyllables also double their last letter, as 
""agam, a lake,” whence 41 L. 44. Perhaps this 
should be considered as dei’ived from a quadriliteral root. 
The "Word is singular, for it is referred to by W M. 

22. The omission of the last vowel before the case-ending is 
very common. It always takes place in the forms pagal (but 
not pag^l, the infinitive), pigil, and pugul, and in augmented 
forms like muptagil, in which the second radical stands alone 
between the last two vowels. It takes place for the most part 
in the forms pagil and pagul, as in n^axmi.riy ixom. mmlTy 
mar.zi from rnaruz, and many others ; but there are excep- 
tions. In 7 I. F. 24 we have bitsu laM.rUy ^^his old house 
older inscriptions have laM.rUy 20 1. 3 ; and it is only in the 

inscriptions of Nebuchadnezzer that I find 
ra^ab.riy 65 I. 2. 39. We must, however, distinguish the 
form pagil, the nomen nmtantisy and pagul, nomen mufaM, 
from pagil and pagul, which like pagal belong to the nonien 
permanentis. Both forms may belong to the same root, and 
to the eye may be the same. Thus may be 

“ ruler, mdJilc, which would make maMJcUy and in the 
feminine mULhat, 66 II. a. 4; or ^^king” maJik, which 
would make malhiy 145 B. 1 . So dalhu, 74 B. 13 (whence 
daMJkM)y means troubled, being in disturbance ; ” but 
ddlih, ddJi,katy means ^Hhe putter in disturbance, the dis- 
turber,'"' 66 II. a, 4. 

23. The three forms piggal, piggul, and puggal require 
special notice. The two former are derived from the third 
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conjugation^ and the last from the fourth. It will appear 
very strange to an Hebraist, but it is certainly the case, 
that the duplication of the second radical is very apt to dis- 
appear, and the initial vowel to be the sole characteristic of 
the conjugation ; the forms thus become pigal, pigul, and 
pugal, and the first two of these generally, though not always, 
drop the second vowel in their declension. Thus for gissatf 
the intensive form of gasar, we have gisar ; and in the second 

case -II<T gtsj% 17 I. 1, a little more forcible than 
g^a.as.ri, which we have in the parallel text, 32 I. 1. The 
meaning is ‘^bold, daring;’^ and we have the feminine 
66 II, a. 1. The word which is constantly used for “enemies^^ 
in the Behistun inscriptions is similarly contracted. It is 
nikrut'u; in the singular it would be nikru^ from nihar. So 
Mm.nu in 48 B. 31 is from for limmarij 

annoying’^ or injurious.^’ But this word gives occasion 
for another remark. The word limmi may come from a theme 
as well from liman; from the nomen mutati as well as 
from the nomen 2 ^ermcmenMs, We have, in fact, in 17 II. 32. 

^ ^ Um,nu^ ‘^an injured mouth;’’ fol- 

lowed by UJaM ILmutMi (for Umuntii), an injured 
tongue;” the text evidently speaks of wounds. The two 
adjectives are distinct in the feminine singular, w’-hich would 
be with active signification U.maiM) but are confounded in all 
other parts. 

24. In some adjectives, however, of these forms the final 
vow’el of the theme is not dropped. I have met Lsamn from 
isar for i8sm\ The reason of this I take to be that the initial 
vowel is here virtually formed by contraction. The root is 
; and the i of the root and the i of the form combine 
together, so as to form an obstacle to further contraction. 
The retention of the vowel mswtmu maybe explained on the 
same principle, the root being IJll and the form supgulu, so 
that two combine in the first syllable. It is less easy to 
account for ^yumalu ; perhaps the a is long by nature, or per- 
haps the liquid third radical may have rendered it desirable 
that a vowel should precede it. I am the more inclined to 
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think this, because I find baJaJwn in 58 IL 74: but in 

50 L 4, 28, I find b^aMJuM. The theme is batU, as the 
feminine form ba.fiALt'ii in 172 B. 5 proves eoncliisiyely ; the 

before the / must therefore be euphonic. 

25. The feminine theme maybe said to be formed from the 
principal case of the masculine by changing u into at qt it, 
I am not able to give any rule by which it can be absolutely 
determined which vowel should be used; and in most adjec- 
tives it cannot be known, the theme not being in use, and its 
vowel being dropped in the eases. On the whole, however, T 
find at to be more frequently used than and I believe it 
is exclusively used when the theme is a nomen mutantis of 
any of the conjugations, or a monosyllable derived from a 
surd root. 

26. The feminine cases are generally formed by adding tu, 

ti, and ta to the theme, properly so called ; sometimes, how- 
ever, by adding i, and a to the feminine theme. The 
latter mode is the only one possible, if the theme be a mono- 
syllable derived from a surd root. Thus from sar, “ a king,’^ 
we have sarrat, a queen,’’ in the theme, and sarraiu in the 
principal case. Prom hmit, a wife,” on the contrary, we 
may have hirttt, though hirata is also in use. So also from 
napsai, life,” theme we have sometimes but 

more frequently napiski. Adjectives almost always form their 
feminine cases by adding in, etc. to the proper theme, at least 
if the root be a perfect one, though they sometimes admit the 
other form also. Thus we have saplitu^ ^4ow,” as well as 
mpiUa; m>ahritu, ^^old,” as well as mahirtu. Prom dan^ 
however, we could only have dannatu ; and, on the contrary, 
from eli only elitu, 

27. The addition of the feminine case-endings to the 

theme sometimes causes a change in its last letter. For 
instance, n is changed into % as in the instances alreadj^ 
given in § 23 ; the masculine case <k V- Um.nu cor- 
responding to the feminine li,mut,t% for 

Umuntu. So we have -eq -SI UMtMy for UUntii^ 

49 B. 52. The feminine theme is libnai. It is probable that 
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and f when final were also assimilated to ^ when they pre- 
ceded it in the feminine cases; but the Assyrians did not in 
writing distinguish these letters from t when terminating a 
syllable. 

28. The letters s, z, s and z, were sometimes, but not neces- 

sarily, changed to I before the t of the feminine cases. I be- 
lieve, however, that none of the three last-mentioned letters 
is ever found preceding the t. It is changed either into b or 
into I Thus in 17 II. 27 L we have ma.r^UAisM, evidently 
the feminine of maraiL In 16 I. 76 we have mayu,mda; 
and in a parallel text, 27 I. 92, we ma.ruMlJa. In the 
upper part of 27 I. 10 we have to. 2 ?^* for rizU; and, again, in 
12 I, 90 we have evidently for rihiztL As to s itself 

we have7w.5'M.?/&‘./?, clothing,’^ 38 II. 48 m,, but much oftener 
feT| >-<y>-< hLUilM. a comparison of the text 

last quoted with 67 II. 62 must, I think, satisfy every one 
that these are the same word. I at one time read the initial 
character tib^ and translated it, what was dyed with;^^ and 
I perceive that Dr. Oppert and M. Menant have done the 
same; bufc here we have hibiiUi matisumi, clothing of their 
people, just as in 38 II. 48, 49 m. we had lubusti ilutimmi, 

clothing of their godships.” It follows that Urmi, which 
usually follows hhuU% does not signify a dye-stuff but a 
material ; no doubt wool,’’ FepFiov ; compare velhis for vehes 
(as mollis for molvis). The other word, which is commonly 
joined with blrmi, huJmm^ or hum ? for I suspect 

that the first character is a nonphonetic determinative of 
names of plants, I take to mean flax” or cotton.” 

29. The Assyrians formed their j)lurals in several ways, of 
which I will treat in succession. Some plurals are formed by 
the addition of for the theme, and ^ nu and no for 
the case ending, to the third case of the singular. These are 
sometimes written in full phonetic characters ; but very often 
the theme, or the principal ease of the singular, is accom- 
panied by the character y-<<< . This combination must be 
understood to denote the proper plural form, which the reader 
is presumed to know; — and this constitutes one of the chief 
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difficulties in reading Assyrian. Sometimes, toweYer, as a 
guide to him is added, wMcli I read ^^<9 ; Because, while 
ne midini were expressed alike, and were distinguished , 
and it is te which is used similarly to when the 
plural theme terminates in 

30. Examples are 5=1^^! ^ diip^p^aMMe, ^^clay 

tablets,” K. 116 ; where K. 131 has and 

K 136 sSyyyy y^ only, ah these tablets contain the 
same text. So we have >->- ly “castles.” 

32 1. 50 and >->- halm Yuth plural sign (to be 

read halzm or hahane) 146 B. 6, 7, 8. Observe that the 
►-^yy prefixed to this word is a nonphonetic determinative. 
In 28 1. 1, 12, we have harJaMMU, “ woods ; ” and in 145 B. 2, 
kaKsaMe, in the second case. In 39 II. 11 I, from 

pa 'a (§ 20) is “mouths,” as the Accadian equivalent proves; 
but in 17 II. 31, is used for “ a face it takes, how- 

ever, a plural adjective. In 33 L. 6, e.mtc.q^aM, “powers,” 
and in 30 II. 14 r., riJa.an, “heads,” are written in full. 
The singulars emuq and ris are in common use. 

31. The plural in an only appears in a limited number of 
substantives, some of which admit also different plurals. It 
is, I believe, never used in the case of an adjective or of a 
substantive which is feminine by termination. Several plurals 
in an are, however, feminine, as well as the singulars from 
which they are formed, as appears from the adjectives which 
accompany them. Such are emnqan^ risan, and halzan^ cited 
in I 30. It would, therefore, be incorrect to say that cm was 
ihe termination of the masculine plural. I believe that origi- 
nally, in the language from which all of the Semitic family 
have diverged, the addition of am or av to the singular theme 
rendered it plural ; and that od was added as a feminine ter- 
mination to both singular and plural. Thus the theme alone was 
of either gender, as was the plural in am or av; but ai in the 
singular and aval in the plural were distinctively feminine. 
Erom the original am, which was retained in Phenician, came 
the Hebrews, and the Assyrian and Himyaritic an; from 
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tte^ u. The Aramaic and Arabic 

forms, in which both Yowel and consonant are different from 
what they were originally, are probably of later origin than 
the others. 

32. Another form of the plural ends in i in the theme, and 
m tii> and i^iin the cases. Originally, I conceive, as I stated 
in the last section, this termination was mat or awat, and was 
peculiar to feminines by termination. This was in time 
changed to sometimes contracted to dt; but in the cases 

there is generally, though not always, an between what 

belongs to the theme properly so called and the preceding ; 
and this should, I conceive, be sounded as a distinct syllable. 
In Arabic, as well as in Masoretic Hebrew, the termination 
or ni is pronounced as one syllable, but the quiescent 
letter which is always inserted indicates contraction * and the 
Hebrew Ao/m manifestly stands for 

33. This plural in at is almost always used for feminine 
adjectives, and for substantives feminine by termination. It 
is also used for many substantives which are feminine other- 
wise than by termination. Thus we lasLVQ ''imi.ona.n^a.aty 

armies,” 146 B. 4, and ""tmunaMade, 151 B. 12, from 
* unman. In 37 II. 11, the plural of “mouths” is stated to be 
y| , pa^aMmi or pa^uiti ; pu,^u in the 

singular and palmi have masculine adjectives, 17 TI. 32 and 
31 L I presume, however, pa ' aM would take a feminine 

one. Irregularities of this kind are found in all languages. 

34. Examples of this plural when the singular is feminine 
by termination are zi.ra'ade “ high, supreme,” 33 L, 6 ; 

Ja Jtm, “ high^^ 30 II. 14 n ; dan.na'aMi 

“difficult of access,” 146 B. 7; all 
which adjectives are in concord with the plurals in an men- 
tioned in | 31 ; kiraJi ra,ba'aMy “great wives,” 153 B. 12, 
from hlrat. This is a theme feminine by termination ; but 
it must not be supposed that would mean “a husband.” 

The latter I take to be ha"ar, whence 

h^a,afa.rUj 36 11. 40 I ; ^LraMm and KLirMm in line 43 /. 
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arc equivalent forms (see § 26), or perliaps dialectic variations, 
of tlie principal case of hwat, wife,’' wHcLl is in tlie same 
relation to the former theme as im or law” or 

^'judgment,” to cMan, lawgiver” or judge.” 

35. Besides the two plurals of which I have hitherto 

spoken, which I take to have been the original forms common 
to all the Semitic languages, there are other forms which the 
Assyrians appear to have developed after their separation 
from those who used the other languages of the family. One 
of these is the masculine plural in ut in the theme, and iitii 
and uii in the cases. It differs from the feminine plural last 
mentioned in having n in place of a at the end of the theme, 
and for "" a. The"?^ is, however, oftener omitted 

than expressed, contrary to what takes place in the case oV a. 

36. This plural is used by all adjectives and by the nomma 

mutantis of all the conjugations. All these admit feminines 
by termination ; and it may be laid down as a general rule 
that a masculine plural in ut can be changed into a feminine 
plural in at ; or if not into that, into et (see § 37) ; but many 
feminine plurals in at do not admit masculine plurals in id. 
For example, sarm'ate is good Assyrian for queens,” but for 
^^kings” they would say would come from 

sarrut^ a kingdom” or reign.” Examples of these plurals 
need not be given here. They will appear in the following 
chapter, and are everywhere to be met with. 

37. Some feminine substantives and adjectives form their 
plurals in etu^ efe, in place of atih^ ate ; or, perhaps, I should 
say, as well as in atu, ate. In 33 1. 10 we have ^a.na ru.cfe.e.U, 
^*io distant places (he fled) in 153 B. 12 we have is.re.ti 
nam.m^aM] the latter word is certainly an adjective in the 
feminine plural, “ shining,” or the lilm. Whatever, then, 
may be the meaning of isret% it is clearly used as a substantive 
feminine and plural. Nebuchadnezzar speaks E. I. H. 3. 13 
of having made and purified (?) the isriet of Babylon, and 1. 
65 those of Borsippa. The spelling is not exactly the same 
in any two of the three passages, hut there can be no reason- 
able doubt that the word is the same. These examples esta- 
blish the existence of the feminine plural in et ; and I confess 
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that I canaot affirm with confidence anything more than that 
it .exists. 

38. I may, howeTer, mention a conjecture which has oc- 
curred to me. Can et be a feminine plural of adjectives used 
in place of d# when they are not accompanied by substantives, 
but are used as substantives, with persons, places, or things, 
understood after them ? This explains the ruqeti of 33 I. 10, 
and the muqalMi of E. I. H. 10, 16, ‘‘may I not sinfully in- 
cline from to the blasphemous persons!’" the 

feminine plural being used to express contempt. In a similar 
context in 68 1, 2. 30, M.teM, “ sinful persons,” is substituted. 
It explains also the >->-y >-<1 >-< of H.R. 8, 

where the adjective an.neJi Gonnot be attached to the sub- 
stantive which follows it; but we must translate, “these (are) 
the countries and so in similar contexts. But how, it may 
be asked, Gm isreti be explained on this supposition ? May 
it not be the feminine plural of isar, meaning “the 
straight places, the avenues ?” “lightsome avenues” well suits 
the context in 153 B. 12; and Nebuchadnezzar may have 
said, “avenues of Babylon (and Borsippa) I caused to be 
made, and I cleansed, or kept clean.” In a future chapter 
I will give reasons for assigning to pT the primary sense of 
“ cleansing.” It does not appear to me that the spelling of 
isret is inconsistent with its derivation from isa?\ So far as 
I have observed {{{ h is preferentially used when a word 
begins wdth a radical letter, and when it begins with a 

servile L In the Assyrian text, and in one of the Babylonian 
ones, the wwd begins with ; in the other Babylonian 
one the first syllable is expressed by «< eJs, which, 
however, may have only meant that the initial i wns very 
long, and which, on the authority of the other two passages, 
we may safely pronounce to be bad spelling. I do not re- 
collect any place in -which et occurs as a formative of the 
feminine plural, which is inconsistent with the theory which 
I have here proposed. Nevertheless, I am far from having 
the same confidence in it as I have in my other statements. 
I can only say that if the difference between et and at be not 
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what I have suggested, I am quite uuahle to explain what 
that difference is. 

39. A very common form of the Assyrian plural remains 
to he spoken of, namely, that in which no syllable is added 
to form it, but the plural cases , are either the same as the 
singular, or modifications of the singular forms. The dis- 
tinction between the two numbers is indeed sometimes made 
by a change of case, as will be shown in the following chapter ; 
but even this is often not to be perceived, and the context 
becomes our. only guide. I will first give examples in which 
the singular and plural are identical. 

40. As this identity of the singular and plural is what most 
persons would consider very improbable, it is necessary to 
give some very clear instances of it. I do not rely on such a 
passage as "Lki.tLsu.nu,^^ of their godships,’^ already quoted 
in § 28. In fact, ^ihti is here singular ; derived nouns in ut 
not admitting a plural. In 15 I. 106, 113, it occurs joined 
to an adjective in the feminine singular. Neither do I rely 
on UbM.JtU.imj ^^your hearts,” 9 I. 19, though I have myself 
no doubt that UhU is here plural, because words which are 
certainly singular occur elsewhere, accompanied by plural 
affixes. I will, however, bring forward clear instances of 
plurals, the same as the singular, accompanied by plural 
adjectives. 

41. In 152 B. 2,1, we have <M HI 

suhJd nahhiM, which I would translate ‘‘well-built houses;” 
but whatever be the exact translation, it is clear that sukhi 
is here used as a plural, and equally clear that it is the 
second case of the singular. Again, we have in 41 B. 57, 
malM laM.ruM, “ ancient kings,” another example that 
cannot be contested. And so in 41 I. 74, s'lLtui mruniM^ 
“fatted oxen;” in 144 B, 10, 11, pu,me maJ'hJuM, “many 
days.” 

42. In other cases forms identical with the singular are 

substituted for the theme with a plural sign. Thus in 38 B. 67, 
we have for “gates;” in another copy of the 

same inscription, 50 B. 74, laM is substituted. This noun 
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admits also a plural m at We have iu 39 L, 22, ba,bafa,tL 
Variations of this sort occur in almost all languages ; and 
there does not appear to me to be any difference in the use of 
these plurals, so that one could be called definite and the 
other indefinite. 

43. A similar example occurs as to ^ 

5^3!. M, with the determinative of males prefixed, and the 
plural sign added, 21 I. 43 ; in 22 I. 109, baMJ% with the 
same determinative, but without the plural sign, is substi- 
tuted. To both of these words is added baJuJa.U with the 
determinative of females prefixed. The meaning is ob- 
viously ^^pure boys” and ^^ pure girls.” Other instances occur 
in which two nouns are coupled together, one of which is 
evidently plural from its form, while the two are evidently 
in the same number. Even if the passage 21 I. 43 did not 
exist, we might infer that ba.tuM in 22 I. 109 was plural, 
from its being coupled with baMJaM, which is manifestly so. 

44. The same principle applied to the formula ^^oxen” and 
sheep ” gives us two more plurals of this sort. In 67 II. 

41 we have the monogram for an ox, followed by 

the plural sign, and A, the copulative con- 

junction; then comes ^e,e,ne^ ^Isheep,” which the context 
proves to be a plural. In 41 I. 82 we have, in place of this, 
mg^ge H ze,ne, and in E.I.H. 2. 28 r^a.ag.ga u z^e.e.nim. 
The construction, it will be observed, in the last two passages, 
is different. Surely, it is a fair inference that is plural 
as well as z^'e.ejii' I am rather disposed to draw a further 
inference, namely, that ’"aktp, which corresponds to 
was only used in the singular number, and that raggti was 
used as its plural. ‘ On this question, however, I do not think 
that I have evidence w^hioh w^arrants a positive opinion. 

45. The above examples, to which might be added many 
others, must, I thinii:, satisfy every one that the Assyrians 
had a plural of the same form with the singular; though 
there -was some slight difference in the use of the cases. I 
now proceed to consider plurals which are modifications of 
the singular, not identical with it. The principle of these 

•Vf'iT.. TT r-NnJIX’- 
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modifications is tliat in dissyllables, tbe last of wbicli is not 
lengthened by a quiescent letter, the singular inclines to have 
the accent on the former syllable, and the plural on the latter. 
Monosyllabic themes admit no such modification ; nor those 
in which, the middle radical being weak and the two vowels 
the same, they coalesce in the declension into one, as 
ziSn^ whence miu. Hor again is this distinction possible 
where the last towel of the theme is necessarily long, as in 
hatuly § 43. 

46. As a general rule, however, such a noun mpigil would 
add its case-ending, in the singular to pigil with the accent 
on the first syllable, and would thus himpighy etc., with the 
second vowel suppressed; while the plural would retain the 
second vowel ; and would perhaps admit also another change 
consequent on this. For example nakru is used for ^^ an 
enemy,^^ but nakiri for of the enemies, the theme being 
naJdr. 

47. I have spoken of this distinction being rendered more 
marked by another change consequent on this. The Assyrians 
were accustomed to double the consonant of an accented syl- 
lable. This is the reason why the second radical is commonly 
doubled in the present of the first conjugation, as in Lqab.bi, 

he says,'^ and numerous other instances, which must not be 
supposed to be Pihel forms. In conformity with this usage 
the last consonant of the noun is often doubled in the plural. 
Thus, in 43 I. 43, we have saLgu naJiaUim, the snows of 
the valleys while in the parallel text, 40 I. 77, we have 
mJIiJi, of the valley.’^ 

48. Where the first radical was a very weak one, that ad- 
mitted of being altogether dropped, it was, I think, droi)ped 
in plurals of this kind. Instances of this are neceesarily rare ; 
and I am not sure that there are sufficient to establish the usage. 
I remark, however, that in the same nouns that could drop the 
initial syllable in the plural, that syllable is dropped in the 
singular when the noun is in what Hebrew grammarians call 
the state of construction. It may have appeared strange that 
I have spoken of the noun, when without a case-ending, as 
the theme and not as the construct form. I have done this 
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advisedly. It will be seen in the following chapter that the 
second case is repeatedly nsed^— almost, if not quite, as often 
as the theme,; — where the Hebrews would use the construct 
form; and it will be seen also that the theme is repeatedly 
used where the Hebrews would use the absolute form. If I 
wexe, therefore, to give the name of construct form to the 
theme, I should be using a term that would certainly mislead. 
I think, however, that the theme was in some instances pro- 
nounced differently when it did and when it did not indicate 
a state of construction ; that the theme pigil, for instance, ■was 
pronounced pigil when in construction, and pigil when not so ; 
and I think that, consequent upon this difference,, when the 
first radical was so weak that the first syllable might he 
dropped, it was dropped when the noun was in construction. 

49. Taking, th.ea,''agal ox ""agil as a type of such a noun 
as I have described, I think we should have for the theme 
when absolute "ctgal or ""dgil; for the theme in construction, 
gal or gil ; for the first case of the singular, "‘aghi ; and for 
the first case of the plural, galic or gilu. Such is the con- 
clusion at which I have arrived by induction ; hut I give it 
douhtingiy ; the examples being few, and what others would 
probably explain differently from what I do. I think there 
are three nouns following this type which occur with and 
without the initial syllable, namely, those which signify a 
son/^ servant, and ‘‘a buU.^’ From the first we have 

^^his son,^^ E. I. H. L 33 ; ‘^son,*’ 51 I. 

Ho. 1, 2. 16, in one of the copies, the other having the usual 
monogram for son.^^ Without the initial syllable we have, 
I think, baJu,saj ‘^her sons,^^ in 66 II. 5. It mu^t be owned, 
however, that this passage is obscure ; and others "VYOuld in- 
terj)ret it otherwise. On Hebrew and Greek transcriptions 
but little reliance can be placed, so far as the vowels are con- 
cerned; hut I am disposed to take ‘^Baladan’^ as authority 
for the theme being ^abal as well as ^abiL 

50. As respects the second noun, we have in 95 B. 6, "ar.d'U 

for servant,'’ before kan,m^ obedient,’’ where 145 B. 24 
has the monogram > Q-lso 10 II* 15 we have 

a servant.” in the third case. On the other hand, in 1 L. 1, 
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we have, I think (but I admit that there is no positiye proof, 
and others take it differently), nt? for “servant of (Assur)/’ 
As for the third word, is given in Porter^s transcript 

of portions of the E. I. H. inscription as the equivalent of 
h**, 3. 69. This group certainly signifies “ hulls.” 
On the other hand,' is a singular noun in the second 
case, denoting some male animal; and it appears to me pro- 
bable that it is the singular of the other word. A fourth 
example may perhaps be the plural m.5^from mis, see § 57. 
This is a case in which the few examples bearing on the ques- 
tion appear to throw light on one another. Without, there- 
fore, maintaining that the positions advanced in the last three 
sections are established, I think that they are highly probable ; 
and I state them here in order that they may be tested by 
further examples, should such, occur. 

61. It remains for me to speak of the dual number of nouns ; 
but here again I confess that I can only speak doubtingly. It 
appears to me that a dual theme in a, formed precisely as the 
third case of the singular, must be admitted to exist. I have 
only met with it, however, in a few nouns ; qa.ta, “ hands,'" 
(where the t is radical, for we have the plurals qaMdii, 
qaMM in 6 II. 40, 41), se.'pa, “feet,” hirJia, “knees,” and 
perhaps maM or mada, “ peoples.” I once thought that a 
distinction might be established betw^een the second case of 
the dual and that of the plural ; but I rather think now that 
such is not the case. 

A.p^endix on the possessive pronominal affixes, 

62. It has been necessary in several places to assume a 
knowledge on the part of the reader of the possessive pro- 
nominal affixes attached to nouns. A complete knowledge of 
these affixes is essential to a grammatical knowledge of the 
inflexions of nouns ; and I believe that no complete and cor- 
rect list of them has yet been published. I will therefore 
endeavour to supply the deficiency in the following sections. 

53. The affixes attached to the case endings are always 
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expressed by tlie addition of one or two characters to those 
which express the noun • They are the following : 

1. s. II 'a; instead of which we find more commonly after 

the second case 5 ::^|y ya, my.” 

2. s.m, ha, and f> thy.” 

3. s.m. ^1 or J sw, his,” f. ^ or *^J| '^her.” 

1. ni, our.” 

2* p«ni. >5^ kuMu; f. ^|^| >^| kLna^ ''your.” 

3. p.m. suMu or Mim iuMn ; f. <1^ 

sLna or X^|>- " their.” 

^ly^l is used for the affix of the- 3. p. of both genders ; 
it is interchanged with shi.un, cf. 164 B. 23 and 165 B. 17 ; 
and with sV.m, cf. 38 B. 69 and 46 B. 76. 

64. The affix of the 3 s.m. after an unaccented u is often 
shortened to 8 ; this happens most commonly after the femi- 
nine first case tu ; and the tm is then expressed by . 

On the other hand, after an accented u, an additional 
character is generally introduced after the first case, as it 
would be written without the affix. This character is >^|||>^ 
or ^ before the affix of the first person singular (which,, 
however, is not to be read as an additional syllable) and be- 
fore those of the second and third, persons uk and 

J^l respectively. Before the affix of the first person 
plural I should from analogy expect ^||| but I have as 
yet met with no example of it. 

56. Although this reduplication, which may he compared 
with that of § 48, may he used after the ib of the first case 
whenever it is not preceded by a ty formative of the feminine 
there are some words, after which it occurs, which should he 
particularly noticed. Such are the prepositions,, kirhiiy with- 
in,” ziru, ^^upon,” and before,” which are used before 

pronominal affixes in place of the kiriby zir, and pan^ which, 
are used before nouns. Examples are zLr'uMlay “ upon me,” 
41 I. 45 ; panMkMy before thee (f.),” 66 II* 2. 7, 8 ; in? 
a similar inscription addressed to Neho, 85 L. 16^ pan.uhka ; 
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KLir.V'UAiBM, ‘'within it,” E. I, H. 10, 12\ nyuMS,mAin, 
“upon theni/^39 L 78, Such also is the noun of non- 
existence yanu^ whence “I am not,” 42 II. 14 f. ; 

and in the two preceding lines, “ thou art not,” 

yaAi'uMS.sUy I may also notice MM.fuMhMa^ 

“ it is thy will ” or “ in pursuance of thy will,” E. I. H, 10, 1 ; 
hiM.tus.su, “ in pursuance of his will,” 16 B. 141. The t of 
this word is radical. I think it is invariably used of the 
divine will, which was not to be resisted. 

56. The affixes annexed to the theme are the same as those 
annexed to the case endings, except for the first person 
singular ; and for the third person in all its forms, when the 
theme ends in a dental or sibilant. In the last case, b is sub“ 
stituted for s in the affix ; the preceding consonant being 
sometimes retained, sometimes omitted, but most frequently 
changed into another f. That is to say, the affixes of the 
third person given above can never follow 

■^^y<y, S^yy, or J^y,- or any cha- 

racter, the value of which terminates with any of these ; but 
after these letters is substituted for for y, 

and ■=TI <!-• Examples are lii,r’iAtsUy “its ditch,” 
EJ.H. 6. 60, oThirisu, 65, 1. 2. 7, or IiLr’Us.m, E.I.H. 6. 30. 
All these are used in parallel texts, and are evidently equi- 
valent, The last of the three forms is, however, the com- 
monest, Other examples are ru.puMs.m, “its breadth,” 
from rupus, 7 I.E. 23 ; e,phsu,un, “ their work,” from 
132 B. 18. It is needless to multiply them, as they are every- 
where to be met with. To the rule here laid down there are 
no exceptions ; and the student, if he thinks that he sees it 
violated, may be quite sure -that he is mistaken as to his read- 
ing of the text. 

67. The affix of the first person attached to a theme 
which ends in a consonant is generally i ; sometimes a is 
substituted, but only, I believe, in Babylonian inscriptions. 
Examples are "aM, “my father/* E. I. H. 7, 48; VLeJa, 
my lord,” 66 1. 18. This affix, whether i or a, is not repre- 
sented by a separate character, but by a change of the last 
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character of tlie theme, w with this affix, is the same as 
the second or third case. Examples are very nnmerous ; hut 
they appear to have been overlooked, or set down as mistakes, 
by others. I will give a very few out of a long list. In 
151 B. 16, Sargon says, ""ak.zu.ra ^us,maM% prepared my 
camp.^^ Five lines after, speaking of his enemy, he says, 
ik.zu.ra ^m,rda,an.my he prepared his camp/’ These trans- 
lations may be only approximate; but there can be no doubt 
as to the ^^my,” ^^he/’ and ^^his/’ Again, VLinM 

^addin.m^ 145 B. 18, is, ^^my daughter I gave to him ;” 
^ii£a.azMl rcunaM, 49 1. 4, 11, is, I caused myself to carry.” 
Both these texts are correct as they stand; and the emendar 
Mom that have been proposed would render them the con- 
trary. We have dlso qaJi for -^my hand,” 10 I. 98 ; muJi^ 
husband, 10 11. 4 l,^as,saJi^ ^‘my wife,” do. 10 /. This 
last is {or an^saMf the feminine theme of anis, man,” 
from which I derive the plural nisi mentioned in § 50. All 
these nouns occur with other affixes, qa.as.su, ^‘his hand,” 
49 B. 32, m'u.us.m^ her husband, 10 II. 2 I ; as.m.tLsu^ 

“ to his wife,” do. 9 L 

58. The use of ni for her ” in this ancient text must not 
be passed over. We have for ^Hhou (woman);” 

do. 10 L This fragment of the ancient laws of Assyria is 
probably the oldest text in the language that we possess. The 
tablet, indeed, is not older than the seventh century b.c. ; but 
it is a transcript of one of the highest antiquity. ITow, it is 
very remarkable that, in the Hebrew Pentateuch, the mascu- 
line pronoun of the third person singular is often used for the 
feminine; that is to say, if we go by the written letters and 
neglect the Qeri and vowel points. The distinction between 
the pronouns of the second person, masculine, and feminine is 
also in several places only made in the vowel points. I think 
it is a fair inference from this, that in the earliest stage of the 
language “ thou ” and thy,” masculine and feminine, had 
but one representative; and that his” and ^^her” were ex- 
pressed alike, as they were in Latin, and as they still are in 
the languages derived from it. 
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SIE EBWAEB COLEBEOOKE, BAET., M.B., 

PRESIDENT, IN THE CHAIE. 


The following Report of the Council was read bj the 
Secretary:— 

The Council of the Royal Asiatic Society haye much satis- 
faction in being able to state that the effective condition of 
the Society is more promising than it has been for some 
years past, and that its immediate prospects are sufficiently 
encouraging to ensure a marked extension of the scope and 
usefulness of its operations. For not only has there been a 
steady preponderance of accessions to the ranks of its mem- 
bers over the corresponding losses through death or retire- 
ment ; but, apart from this source of increased prosperity, 
other additions to its resources are forthcoming. 

The losses by death during the past session amount to 
eight resident and seven non-resident members, and to four 
resident and four non-resident members by retirement. The 
provisions of Art. XLth of the Society’s regulations respecting 
defaulters have been put in force against three members* 
The elections during the same period have been, of resident 
members, fourteen, and of non-resident members, fifteen.^ 

^ Flections, — Itesideni : Major E. Bell ; E, B. Cowell, Esq. ; Badabbai 
Kaoroji, Esq. ; Sir F. H. Golclbnid, Bart., M.P. ; CoL C. S. Guthrie; E, Isaac» 
Esq. ;_*Capt. B. M. Holroyd ; Major-Gon, IV. Laug; E. Maitby, Esq. ; E. II. 
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Eoremost among the distinguished members whose loss the 
Council record with regret, stands the name of His late Majesty 
Leopold I., King of the Belgians, who was one of the earliest 
members of the Society, and for upwards of thirty-fiye years 
one of its Vice-Patrons. The warm interest taken by His 
Majesty, during the many years of his residence in England 
previous to his accession to the Belgian throne, in the various 
literary and scientific institutions of this country, and the 
enlightened liberality with which he promoted their object, 
sufiered no abatement from his attendance to the cares of 
royalty or the infirmities of advancing age. His appreciation 
of oriental studies was evinced by his continuing to be to 
the very last the most liberal subscriber to the Oriental 
Translation Fund. 

Among the other names of members recently deceased, 
the Society laments that of Mr. Alexander Kinloch Forbes, 
of the Bombay Civil Service. Mr.. Forbes was a ripe 
student of oriental literature, and always took a keen in- 
terest in the proceedings of the Society. His service in 
India commenced on the 15th of November, 1843, when he 
first arrived in Bombay, having been appointed a member 
of the Civil Service there on the 30th of December in the 
year previous. He passed quickly in Hindustani and Marathi, 
and after being successively assistant to the collectors of 
Ahmednagar and Khandesh, and Assistant- Judge and Session 
Judge at Ahmedabad and Surat, he was, on the 26th of 

Palmer, Esq. ; Y. Pleignier, Esq. ; T. C. Piowden, Esq. ; J. E. EoWnsoii, Esq. 
G. Smith, Esq. Non-kesident : Dr. A. Bastian ; J. Burgess, Esq. ; C. E. Cama, 
Esq. ; the Hon. G. Camphell ; E. C. Childers, Esq. ; H. H. the Eao of Kxitch ; 
J. d’Alwis,Esq. ; Dr. J. E. Dichson ; L. B. Griffin, Esq. ; ICursondas Mahdewdas, 
Esq. ; W. G. Palgrave, Esq. ; Bahu Siva Prasad ; E. Teniple, Esq, ; Dr. A. 
Vhmhery; W, Young, Esq. 

Metirements.—Itesident : Eev. T. E, Crosse; H. W. Hammond, Esq.; Major 
J. G. Stephens; ^ General Sir W. F, Williams. Non-Iiesident : Prof. M. 
Amari ; Dr. F. Dini; Count C. Marcolini; H. J, Samsamu 'd Dowlah, Bahadur. 
Struck off: C. Bruce, Esq.; G. E, Haywood, Esq. ; Dr. E. G. Latham. 

Deaths. — Mesident : H. M. Leopold I., King of the Belgians ; Bland, Esq. ; 
J. E. Butlin, Esq. ; J. Constantine, Esq. ; Capt. P. Manghan ; Eev. J. Eeynolds ; 
A.^Spottiswoode, Esq..; T. Thornton, Esq. Non-^Desident : Dr. H, Barth 
Eajah V . L. P. N. of Conjeveram ; G. w. Earl, Esq. ; A. H. Forbes, Esq, ; 
Col. de Havilland; Juggonnathji Sunkersett, Esq. ; Capt. A. Troyer. 
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MarcH, 181)1, appointed Commissioner at Surat to introduce 
the Act to enable improYements to be made in towns. Mr. 
Eorbes discharged the delicate duty of making this law first 
applicable in Western India with mnch tact and judgment, 
and received the thanks of Government for his services. In 
August, 1852, he was appointed Political Agent in the Mahi 
KantI, and went to Europe on furlough in 1854, when he 
published his Eas MalS., or Hindu Annals of Gujardt, a work 
which Sir H. Lawrence pronounced to be superior to that of Tod. 
Mr. Forbes returned to Bombay in November, 1856, and was 
appointed Agent for the Governor at Surat. One of his most 
important duties there was the trial for treason and murder of 
a large number of persons concerned in the Muhammadan 
outbreak of May, 1857. He had also to conduct a confiden- 
tial investigation, which he managed so wett as again to 
merit the thanks of Government. In October, 1859, he re- 
ceived charge of the Political Agency in Katiawar, and ably 
directed affairs diunng the serious insurrection of the B%hars, 
who, having been driven by the force under Ool. Scobie out of 
Okh^-mandal, took up a strong position in the fort of Abhpiira, 
which was stormed by Major Honner on the 18th December, 
1859. In March, 1861, Mr. Forbes was appointed Acting 
Secretary to Government in the Political and Persian Depart- 
ments, Puisne Judge of the Sadr Dlwani in the December 
following, and Judge of the High Court of Judicature in 
August, 1862. He was also at the time of his death Vice- 
Ghancellor of the University of Bombay. 

In M)\ Nathaniel Bland the Society has lost a most zealous 
member and valuable contributor to the Journal. Mr. Bland 
w^as a descendant of Francis Orumpe, Esq., of Eandalls Park, 
Surrey, who married Dorothea, daughter of Mr. Bland, of 
Derriquin Castle, in the county of Kerry. The issue of tliis 
marriage, Mr, Nathaniel Orumpe, took the name of Bland, 
and inherited property in Ireland, which, as well as Eandalls 
Park, descended to Mr. Nathaniel Bland, the subject of this 
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notice. The Blands were an ancient Yorkshire family, who 
settled in Ireland about the middle of the 17th century. 
Mr. N. Bland went to Christ Church, Oxford, as a gentle- 
man commoner in 1823, and took his degree of B.A. on the 
16th of June, 182o. He subsequently devoted himself to the 
study of oriental languages, and became one of the first 
Persian scholars of the day. His first contribution to the 
Journal of the Society was an account of the Atesh Kedah, 
a biographical book on the Persian poets, by Hajji Lutf Ali 
Beg, of Ispah§.n, which was read on June 24th, 1848, and 
forms Article xxxiii. of vol. vii. This article shews a great 
amount of reading, and is very useful for reference, though it 
is, perhaps, to be regTetted that a complete list of the names 
of the 842 poets whose works are noticed in the Atesh Kedah, 
was not appended. Mr. Bland's next paper was a Letter to 
B. Clarke, Esq., the Hon. Secretary of the Society, on the 
Oriental MSS. in the Library of Eton College, and was read 
on the 16th of March, 1844. It will be found at p. 104 of 
vol. viii. of the Society’s Journal. This paper was followed 
by one “On the earliest Persian Biography of Poets, by 
Muhammad ’Aufi, and on some other works of the class 
called Tazkiratul Shu’ar4,”read on the 17th November, 1846, 
and occurring at p. Ill of vol. ix. of the Journal. If some 
late writers of eminence in this country had known these 
papers, it is probable they would have been more guai'ded 
ia their assertions as to the sterility of Persian literature. On 
the 18th of June, 1847, an interesting paper by Mr. Bland, 
“ On the Persian Game of Chess,” was read and subsequently 
printed as Article 1. of the 13th vol. of the Journal. Mr. 
Bland’s last contribution to the Journal was read on the 5th 
of March, 1863. The subject is “ The Muhammadan Science 
of Tibir, or Interpretation of Dreams.” It forms Article IX. 
of vol. xvi. Besides these papers, Mr, Bland published in 
1844, the Makhzan ul AsiAr, “The Treasury of Secrets,” 
being the first of the five Poems, or Khamsah, of Shaikh 
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Niztlm! of which he edited from ancient MSS. for 

the Society for the Publication of Oriental Texts. H had 
intended that the text should he accompanied by various 
readings and a selected commentary, but these never ap- 
peared. Mr. Bland died on the 10th of August, 1865, and 
thus some other works on which he was engaged have not 
been completed. Among these were editions of the Sihar i 
Halal, Lawful Magic/' and the Shama' va parwitnah, The 
Taper and Moth,” by Maulavi Ahli of Shiraz. 

The Rev, Jame8 Reynolds was the son of Cornwall Eeynolds, 
Esq., of Olapton. This gentleman had sailed as a naval sur- 
geon with Admiral Lord Nelson, who honoured him by 
standing godfather to his son, an elder brother of the subject 
of this notice. James Eeynolds was educated at a private 
school, and he afterwards entered as a sizar at St. Catharine s 
Hall, Cambridge, where he obtained a fair knowledge of the 
Arabic language. He took his Bachelor's degree in 1826, 
was ordained deacon in 1827 by Dr. Howley, and priest in 
the following year by Bishop Blomfield. The late Lord 
Munster appointed Mr. Eeynolds his private chaplain, and 
in the year 1837 obtained for him the Perpetual Curacy of 
St. Mary's Hospital Ghapelry, which he held up to the time 
of his death. Mr, Eeynolds became Secretary to the Oriental 
Translation Fund early in 1837, and retained the office until 
the close of its operations. He died at Great Ilford, in Essex, 
on the 19th of April last, in the 62nd year of his age, after a 
long decline of bodily powers. He ’was the author of the 
following works: — A History of the Temple of Jerusalem, 
translated from the Arabic of the Imam JaMIu 'd din al 
Siiiti, with notes and dissertations, 1837. A Memoir of 
the late Sir Gore Ouseley, Bart., prefixed to that gentleman's 
posthumous work, Biographical Notices of Persian Poets, 
with critical and explanatory remarks/' 1845. The Kit&b i 
YamM; Historical Memoir of the Sultan Mahmud of 
Ghazna,” translated from the Persian version of Al 'Htbi, 1859. 
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In the death of Dr. Heinrich Barth the kindred sciences of 
ethnology, geography, and glossology, haye lost one of their 
most distinguished and deyoted investigators. He was horn 
at Hamburgh on the 16th of February, 1821, and gave 
j)romise at a very early period of that extraordinary aptitude 
for the acquisition of languages which was subsequently so 
useful to him in his perilous travels. At the University of 
Berlin he applied himself chiefly to the study of classical 
philology and antiquities, and the lectures of Carl Bitter 
inspired in him the desire of visiting those countries in which 
the great dramas of classical antiquity had been enacted. 
"With this view he set out, at the beginning of 1845, on a 
three years’ journey round the coasts of the Mediterranean ; 
but he had only been able to bring out the first volume of 
his travels when he accepted an offer of joining the scientific 
expedition which the English Government had decided on 
sending to the Sudan, in the summer of 1849. That he, the 
first European, reached Agades, the principal place of the oasis 
of Air, in the autumn of the following year, and from thence 
traced his course of geographic^ conquest by way of Katsena 
and Kano to Kukawa, making this the basis for his further 
extensive excursions to Adamaua, Musgu, Baghirmi, and other 
territories in the vicinity of Lake Tsad ; — that he arrived at 
Timbuktu on the 7th of September, 1853, and after a seven 
months’ perilous sojourn in that city of the desert, returned 
to Kukawa, and thence to Tripoli, the point foom which he 
had started five years and a half before, — and that he accom- 
plished all this without ever using or needing the services of 
an interpreter : these are facts which have placed the name 
of Dr. Barth amongst those of the most daring and successful 
explorers of all times and all countries. The five volumes in 
which the account of his travels is contained will long remain 
the chief, and in many respects the only, source of informa- 
tion on the geography, history, commerce, politics, and eth- 
nology of Central ilfrica north of the equator. Of no less 
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importance are Ms researches on the languages spoken in 
Central Africa, the thM volume of which has just been pub- 
lished. But the favourite subject of Ms youthful studies 
became again uppermost in his mind, when, after years of 
toil, anxiety, and constant exertion, he might have allowed 
himself an uninterrupted repose : and he revisited in suc- 
cessive years various countries adjacent to the Mediterranean, 
viz., Spain, Italy, the Maritime Alps, European Turkey, and 
Asia Minor, with a view to supplementing his researches on 
the geography, history, and commerce of that cradle of the 
ancient civilization of Europe. He succeeded Carl Bitter in 
the chair of Geography in the University of Berlin, and in 
the Presidency of the Berlin Geographical Society ; but his 
great merits as an African explorer will only be duly appre- 
ciated when European commerce shall be extended to those 
central regions of the vast continent, with so large a portion 
of which he has been the first to make us acquainted. Dr. 
Barth died at Berlin on the 25th November last, in the 45th 
year of his age. 

It will be matter of much, gratification to the Society to 
find in the list of gentlemen, who have been enrolled among its 
members during the past session, the name of H. H. the Bao 
of Eutch, to whose father the Society is indebted for a muni- 
ficent donation of coins transmitted to it, some years since, 
through General Jacob. In congratulating the Society on 
this accession,, the Council trust that other native princes may 
likewise testify their enlightened patriotism by coming for- 
ward to join the ranks of an association, one of whose 
principal objects is India, under all its religious, historical, 
literary, and physical aspects. 

The Lihrarij of the Society has continued to receive a great 
variety of additions since the last annual meeting, consisting 
partly of works presented by their authors or publishers, or 
by other friends and patrons of the Society, partly of Trans- 
actions of learned Societies in England, on the Continent, in 
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Asia and America. Among these donations, the Gonncil would 
especially advert to a number of valuable Dictionaries and 
other oriental publications, the gift of the Secretary of State 
for India. 

From its honorary member isvarachandra Vidyasagara, 
of Calcutta, the Society has received a series of Sanskrit and 
Bengali Works. To E. W* Lane, Esq., the Society is in- 
debted for a copy of vols. L and IL of his great Lexicon of 
of the Arabic language. E. Maltby, Esq., has established 
his claims to the acknowledgments of the Society by the pre- 
sentation of a series of large photographic views of Tanjore 
and Trivady, and of the photograph, 20 feet in length, of an 
inscription around the basement of the Timana, or Great 
Pagoda, at Tanjore. The inscription is said to date from the 
beginning of the 14th century a.d., and to be in the old 
Tamil language, but to have baffled all attempts at a com- 
plete decipherment. The Council therefore take this oppor- 
tunity of inviting the attention of Dravidian scholars to the 
subject. The Kev. Dr. Hoole presented a copy of the late 
Dr. GrauTs edition and translg-tion of the Kural of Tiruval- 
luvar, and accompanied this gift with a memoir, which was 
read before the Society early in the present session, on the 
age and poetry of that most celebrated of ancient Tamil 
moralists, paying at the same time a graceful tribute to the 
memory of the accomplished translator of this work. II. H. 
the Eaja of Burdwan sent, for presentation to the Societj", 
the first volumes of the Sanskrit Text, and of the Bengali 
Translation of the Mahibharata, now publishing under his 
auspices. 

The Council, while duly appreciating the talent and scholar- 
ship bestowed by learned Hindus and Mohammedans on the 
cultivation of their ancient literature, and the patronage still 
accorded to it as of old by the native princes, cannot refrain, 
on this occasion, from recording their full concurrence in the 
regret, frequently reiterated by M. Mobl in his annual 
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reports, that, on the one hand, the editors and publishers of 
works which issne from the native presses of India, do not 
sufficiently consider the desire of European scholars to possess 
these books; and on the other, that such desire is not sufficiently 
brought home to them by those who have the power and 
opportunities of doing so. Were it not for these reasons it 
might be matter of surprise to the Society that the Council 
should have to mention only two donations under this head, 
notwithstanding the praiseworthy activity displayed by the 
native presses of Benares, Calcutta, Bombay, an.d Madras in 
the production and reproduction of the standard literature of 
ancient and modern India, and the increased facilities for 
literaxy intercourse between England and her eastern de- 
pendencies. 

The only Branch Societies which have forwarded con- 
tinuations of their Transactions are those of Shanghai and 
Bombay, The former of these, since its reconstruction, has 
shown gi’eat activity in its literary operations. Frequent 
meetings have been held, at which papers have been read 
and new discovexues communicated ; the number of its mem- 
bers has been constantly on the increase, and its Journal 
embodies a vast amount of valuable information on a wide 
range of subjects, embracing the geography, geology, ethno- 
logy, history, religion, antiquities, philology, and literature of 
China and Japan, To an elaborate article, in its last number, 
entitled The Medicine and Medical Practice of the Chinese,’’ 
by the late Dr, Henderson, the Council would especially 
invite attention. The fluctuations incident on the temporary 
character of resident membership in the East have but too 
obvious a tendency to aftect the progress or decline of literary 
associations, such as the North China Branch ; but in this case 
the Council consider they are warranted in expressing a con- 
fident hope that, with the increasing prosperity of the 
Shanghai settlement, there will always be a sufficient 
number of working members on the spot able and will- 
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ing to continue and extend the useful operations of their 
Society. 

The new part, just issued, of the Journal of the Bomhmj 
Branch Society, appears to he calculated to make amends by 
the value and interest of its contents for the long period that 
has been allowed to elapse since the publication of the pre- 
ceding part. The historical data concerning the Sah, Gupta, 
Valabhi, and other ancient dynasties, as gleaned by the Hon. 
Mr. Justice Newton from coins, and by Dr. Bhao Daji from 
inscriptions, though modestly put forth by the latter as 
speculative rather than as authorative, the Council consider 
to be of great importance in tending to bring the vexed 
question of the chronology of those obscure reigns very much 
nearer its solution ; and they trust that the Bombaj^ Branch 
Society may long continue to sustain its well-established 
reputation for supplying the best original materials for the 
study of the antiquities of Western India. 

The Council have now the gratifying duty to state that two 
new Societies have been formed during the past year, which, 
though not standing in the relation of branches to the Iloyal 
Asiatic Society, are intimately connected with it by similarity 
of scope as well as by local association. These are the Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund and the Sanskrit Text Society. 

At a meeting, held at Willis’s Eooms on the 22nd June of 
last Tear, His Grace the Archbishop of York in the chair, the 
Palestine Exploration Fund was constituted as a Society 
for the accurate and systematic investigation of the archeo- 
logy, the topography, the geology, and physical geograpliy, 
the manners and customs of the Holy Land, for Biblical 
Illustration.” The association is under the patronage of 
Her Majesty the Queen, and counts amongst its supporters 
the most eminent men in church, state, literature, and science. 
To carry out its objects, it is proposed to send out '' an 
expedition, composed of thoroughly competent persons in 
each branch of research, with perfect command of funds and 
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time, and with all possible appliances and facilities, who 
shonld produce a report on Palestine which might be accepted 
by all parties as a trustworthy and thoroughly satisfactory 
document.” How much has already been accomplished has 
been briefly stated in the occasional papers issued by the 
Oommittee ; and it is hoped that, by the combined and well- 
organized investigations of many men, far more complete 
results may be arrived at than could be expected from the 
isolated researches of individual travellers, however eminent 
their qualifications. An application made to the Oouiicil by 
the Oommittee of the Fund some weeks since to have the use 
of the ground-floor of the Society's house for the transaction 
of their current business, has been granted on the under- 
standing that the arrangement do not interfere with the 
general meetings of the Society, 

The Sanskrit Text Society has been instituted for the 
diftusiou of Sanskrit literature, and it is thus calculated 
essentially to forward one of the objects for which the Eoyal 
Asiatic Societj- was established. The position held by the 
above-mentioned institution with regard to the Bibliotheca 
Indies,” which, though not exclusively confined to Sanskrit, 
hut including also several Arabic and Persian works, amounts 
no\v to about 800 fasciculi, is clearly defined in the preface to 
its first part as follows : — So far from intending to interfere 
with the activity of that distinguished body, the Sanskrit Text 
Society feels satisfied that it will increase its strength by per- 
fonning that part of the common work which is favoured by 
better opportunities in Europe than exist for it in India, and 
which might else have been long delayed or left undone. For, 
in view of the difficulties which have hitherto prevented Euro- 
pean scholars from joining the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 
its labours, and convinced, too, that the vast treasures of 
Sanskrit literature as yet concealed in the public and private 
libraries of Europe and India can only be brought to light if 
European assistance, material as well as intellectual, is added 
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to that which India affords, the Sanskrit Text Society trusts 
that its objects will be welcomed by all true friends of India, 
and receive their support, wherever literary, philological, or 
political considerations create a desire for a knowledge and a 
diffusion of the works of the Hindu mind/’ The series of its 
publicationshs inaugurated by the celebrated compendium of 
the Mimans4 philosophy, the Jaiminiya-nyaya-mala-vistara, 
by Madhavacharya, the great commentator on the Vedas, 
which is edited by Professor Goldstiicker, and is likely to be 
succeeded by the Yogasutra, with Vyasa’s commentary ; the 
Sankhya-sutra, with Aniruddha’s commentary; the Vayu- 
pur^na, the Vishnupurana, Bharata’s Natyasitstra, and other 
works of equal interest and importance. The labours of the 
Society are yet in their earliest stage, and their success will 
depend upon the support which may be further accorded to it 
in Europe, and by the wealthier and more influential portion 
of the Hindus. But with the patronage already received in 
this country, and the encouragement that has been promised 
it from other quarters, it bids fair gradually to attain to the 
higher ulterior objects with which it has been founded. 

In connection with this subject, the Council wish to bring 
to the notice of the Society the good services rendered to 
Sanskrit Bibliography by the Curators of the Bodleian 
Library, in the publication of Dr. Aufrecht’s descriptive 
catalogue of the non-Vedic Sanskrit MSS., belonging to that 
celebrated institution. This catalogue is indeed everything 
that can be desired, and takes its stand worthily by the side 
of Weber’s description of the Sanskrit MSS. of Berlin. 
Printed catalogues exist also of the Paris, Copenhagen, St. 
Petersburg, and Tubingen collections, and, through them, 
Sanskritists have been enabled to find and consult the MSS. 
they might be in search of with far greater facility than they 
could have done without such aid. It may in truth be said 
that, with such a descriptive and classified catalogue as those 
by Aufrecht and Weber, the vast and important collection of 
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SansMt MSS. now iu the posse^^^ of the India Office, 
though it has alone supplied more materials for research and 
for the publication of original texts than all the other Euro- 
pean libraries together, would probably have been still more 
assiduously and more successfully consulted. The Council, 
therefore, in the interest of Oriental Literature, trust that their 
learned associate, the present Librarian to the India Office, 
who, by his wide range of Sanskrit reading, his intimate 
acquaintance with the contents of some of the richest col- 
lections of Sanskrit MSS. in India, and the publication of his 
Bibliography of the Indian philosophical systems, and of other 
valuable contributions to Hindu Literature, is pre-eminently 
qualified for such a work, may not shrink from accomplishing 
the laborious task bequeathed to him by Ms predecessors. And 
if Dr. Hall could be induced to publish also a catalogue of 
his own Sanskrit MSS,, which are understood to be the 
richest private collection anywhere out of India, he would 
confer an additional obligation on all Sanskrit scholars. 

It will be in tbe recollection of the Society that, in the 
year 1828, Professor H. H. Wilson edited, at Calcutta, a 
descriptive catalogue of the Oriental MSS., collected by 
the late Ool. Colin Mackenzie. Amongst them many were 
in Sanskrit, some of great interest and rarity, which have 
since been deposited in the India Office Library. Another 
collection, chiefly forzned by the late Dr. John Leyden, and 
purchased by the Court of Directors at his death, was trans- 
ferred in 1844, on the application of the Madras Literai'y 
Society, to the custody of that body ; and soon after a still 
larger body of MSS. was incorporated, by Mr. C. P. Brown, 
with those already deposited in the library of that society, to 
which many additions were made by that gentleman up to 
the time of his return to England, in the year 1855. The 
Sanskrit MSS. in these two collections alone amount to about 
8600 volumes. Last, not least, the existence of a most 
remarkable Sanskrit Library, belonging to the late Baja of 
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Taiijore, is mentioned by Professor GoMstticker in the preface 
to Part L of the Sanskrit Test Society’s publications.. 

An estimate of the richness of these yarious collections 
may be formed from a glance at the printed catalogues, in 
which works are, not nnfrequently, enumerated that would 
seem either to have wholly disappeared, or at least, to have 
become very scarce, north of the Dekhan. Moreover, it has 
been observed that Sanskrit MSS., written in the Dekhan, 
are as a rule very correct, and that at the same time they 
often differ so materially from the more generally received 
texts as to be calculated to supply essential assistance in 
supplementing and correcting them. The Council consider it 
right to draw attention to the great importance attaching to 
this class of Sanskrit MSS., inasmuch as there has been 
much reluctance on the part of Sanskrit scholars to avail 
themselves of the aid derivable from the study of these 
resources, so far as they are accessible in England. It is 
true, the variety of rather complicated Dravidian alphabets in 
which they are written, and the minuteness of the writing 
itself, as it is traced on the palm leaves, are by no means 
inviting to the eye. But these drawbacks, serious as they 
may appear, cannot be held to stand in any just proportion to 
the value of the results to be gained, and maj^-, it is hoped, 
by patience and perseverance be gradually overcome. It 
would appear that even in India, where no excuses of this 
nature could be pleaded, the three before-mentioned collections 
have not been turned to any substantive use ; and the Council 
would therefore strongly advocate any scheme that might be 
set on foot to rescue those MSS, from the early destruction 
with which they are threatened by the ravages of the climate 
and of the white ants, by transferring them to London, 
where with the new impetus that has been given to Sanskrit 
studies, they might be duly appreciated and turned to good 
account. 

The Council have been led to make the foregoing re- 
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marks by a similar collection wMcb bas been now for thirty 
years in possession of the Eoyal Asiatic Society, and they 
deem the present a fitting moment for bringing this collec- 
tion more prominently than has hitherto been done to the 
consideration of its members. The palm-leaf MSB. of which 
it consists, upwards of 180 in number were collected by the 
late J/r. (7. i/. of the Madras O.S., author of several 

valuable articles on Hindu Astronomy, and were presented to 
this society on his death by his brother, Mr. J. 0. Whish. 
They are all in Sanskrit, and nearly all in the Grantham 
character. Now that catalogues of the MS. treasures of the 
most celebrated Oriental libraries, including even the famous 
Armenian collection of Etchmiadzin, have been printed, or are 
printing, it may fairly be expected that the Royal Asiatic 
Society should not remain behind in this respect; and its 
members may, perhaps, be glad to learn that a descriptive 
catalogue of the Whish collection, as well as of the other 
Sanskrit MSS. in the Society’s possession, is in course 
of preparation. 

In proceeding to a brief survey of the share which the 
mter" societies have taken in the furtherance of the common 
objects of enquiry, the Council have the gratification of stating 
that the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, for the 
past year, fully maintains its character for antiquarian and 
scientific research. The volume contains the concluding 
instalment of the results of the archaeological pilgrimage on 
which General Cunningham had set out for the purpose of 
tracing the sites of the ancient cities of Buddhistic renown 
in Bebar and Oudh, — results deduced from the most ingenious 
geographical and historical combinations. Among the various 
other papers of interest there are two contributions by Mr. E. 
Thomas, on ancient Indian Weights, in which many important 
collateral questions, archseological as well as historical, are 
treated; a Note on the Pronunciation of the Tibetan language, 
by the Rev. H. A. Jseschke ; a Notice of the coins of the nine 
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N%as, hj Gen, Oimningliam ; a Paper by Eajendralal Mittra 
on tbe Sena Rajas of Bengal ; and two by Br, P. Mason on 
Religion, Mythology, and Astronomy among the Karens. 
The plan of dividing that Journal into two parts, one for 
philology and archaeology, and the second for science, appears 
on its very first trial to have failed, and is not likely to 
approve itself to those members of the Society whose claims 
on the Journal for their antiquarian, philological, and literary 
contributions it is calculated to trench upon. 

In the Sanskrit series of the Bibliotheca Indica” the fol- 
lowing works have been completed: — the Brhatsanhit^ of 
YarMiamihira, Kapila's Sankhyasutras, Dhananjaya’s Dasa- 
rupa with Dhanika’s commentary, and Gotama's Ifyaya- 
darsana with the commentary of Vatsyayana ; and the Yoga 
Aphorisms of Patanjali with the gloss of Bhoja and an 
English translation, are in the press. In the Persian series 
the Ikbaln^mah i JahIngM has been completed, and the 
Badshahnamah and the Alamgirng.mah have been commenced, 
which, with the Tarikh i Daulatshahi, will terminate for the 
present the publication of the principal historians of Delhi. 
A revised text of the Ayin i Akbari is also in contemplation. 

While the Asiatic Society of Bengal must deeply regret the 
departure for Europe of General Cunningham and Mr. Cowell, 
the latter of whom, by his learning, industry, and consci- 
entious care, has done such good service on the editorial stafl: 
of the Bibliotheca Indica,” it will be matter of congratula- 
tion to the Royal Asiatic Society if their ministrations be 
henceforth as zealously bestowed on the younger, as they 
have been for so many years on the elder sister society. 

It may not perhaps be generally known that the foundation 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal followed by six years that of 
the Batavian Society of Arts Sciences f which was esta- 
blished in the year 1778 as a branch of the Royal Society of 
Amsterdam, The earlier volumes of its Transactions contain 
much miscellaneous matter not exclusively relating to the 
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Dutch possessions in the East, But its operations have for 
the last twenty years been strictly confined to inquiries con- 
cerning the Indian archipelago, Eeserving its transactions 
for more extensive papers, the Society began in the year 1833 
the publication of a Journal, 14 volumes of which, in addition 
to 2 volumes of Proceedings, have been presented to this 
Society up to the present time. In consequence of the new 
impetus which these researches were receiving in the Colonies, 
a Boyal lnstitute originated at Amsterdam in the year 
1851, for the investigation of the languages, literature, geo- 
graphy, and ethnology of the Dutch East Indies. Its Journal 
has just reached its 13th volume, and an equal number of 
valuable monographs, chiefly geographical, have been issued. 
By the exertions of these two societies, a great mass of new 
information has been brought to light, as may be expected, 
concerning those islands over which the Dutch rule or influence 
extends. However, since the appearance, in the earlier 
volumes of Logan’s Journal of the Indian Archipelago/’ of 
some papers translated from the Transactions of the Batavian 
Society, which were read with much interest at the time, no 
further cognizance of their operations would seem to have 
been taken in this country, though a variety of contributions 
to their publications are closely associated with the objects to 
w'hich the investigations of this Society are principally directed. 
The Council would call especial attention to the excellent 
papers published by the two Societies on Indian paleography, 
architecture, chronology, and the interpretation of Kawi and 
Sanskrit inscriptions, all of which bear on the early intro- 
duction of Hindu civilization into Java, Sumatra, and the other 
islands of the Archipelago, and will be studied with the 
greater advantage by all those interested in Hindu archeology, 
inasmuch as they supply indispensable materials for correcting 
or supplementing the accounts given by Leyden, Marsden, 
Anderson, Eafiles, Orawfurd, and other earlier writers on 
the subject. 
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The German Oriental Society^ with no national colonies to 
restrict the scope of its activity, is wont to consider the whole 
of Asia as its legitimate territory : and the pages of its journal 
give evidence of the wide range over which the various con- 
tributions to it extend. Notwithstanding, much preponder- 
ance is allowed to papers on Semitic languages and litera- 
ture, and it is natural that it should be so in a country in 
which Semitic studies have for centuries been cultivated with 
such success. The following papers in the volume for the 
past year deserve especial notice ; the first part of the late 
Dr. OsiandeFs decipherment of the Himyaritic Inscriptions 
published by order of the Trustees of the British Museum, 
(the second part will bring a survey of the linguistical and 
archseological results deducible from an examination of all 
the known Himyaritic Monuments) ; the continuation of 
Geigers researches on the Samaritans ; and a new analysis of 
Phoenician Inscriptions by Dr. 0. Blau and Professor E. 
Meier. Gn Iranian palgeography and history there is a 
further instalment of Dr. Mordtmann’s interpretation of 
Pehlevi coin legends. 

The last four numbers of the Memoirs*' published by the 
Society contain the Sanskrit text of Asvalayana’s Grhyasiitras, 
with a German translation and notes by Professor Stenzler ; 
the Sanskrit text of Stotanava's Phitsutras, with commen- 
taries, a German translation and notes, by Dr. Kielhorn; and 
a dissertation on the Parsee origin of the Jewish Angelology 
and Demonology, by Dr. Kohut. Of other publications 
printed at the expense of the Society, the Kamil of el- 
Mubarrad, an Arabic grammatico-lexiological work, edited 
by Dr. W. Wright, of the British Museum, is the latest and 
at the same time the most important. 

Though the Journal and Memoirs of the Society are the 
chief, yet they are by no means the only repertory of Oriental 
research in Germany. Besides four or hve periodicals de- 
voted to especial subjects of enquiry connected with the East, 
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there are the Transactions of the five Academies of Vienna, 
Munich, Berlin, Leipsic, and Gottingen, each of these count- 
ing among its members several Oriental scholars of renown, 
.whose contributions in many cases extend far bejmnd tlie 
limits of ordinary essays. The publications of the three first- 
named Academies are regularly supplied to the Library of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, and are available to its members. 

The Oriental Section of the Imperial Academy of 8t» Peters- 
bury has continued its labours during the past year with un- 
abated energy. The great Sanskrit Dictionary by Bcehtlingk 
and Roth has been carried on to the letter M, and at the same 
time the third volume of Bcehtlingk’s Sententious Poetry of 
the Hindus” has appeared. Turanian philology has received 
a most important contribution by the publication of Dr. W, 
Radloff's researches Sn the Tatar dialects of Southern Siberia. 
Lastly, the Academy has earned the thanks of linguists by 
its efforts to rescue from obUvion the languages of the .Cau- 
casus, before the small and scattered communities by whom 
they are spoken perish from the face of the earth. Dr. 
Schiefner, wdio has been entrusted with the difficult task of 
constructing grammars and vocabularies from texts written 
down from tbe mouths of the natives, has already acqnitted 
himself successfully in the case of five of these tongues, and 
is at present engaged upon the language of the Kasikumiiks, 
from materials collected on the spot by tbe indefatigable 
Baron Uslar. 

The Journal Asiatiqite for the past session has been rich in 
articles of great merit. M. Barbier de Meynard has finished. 
Ms translation of, and annotations on, the book of routes and 
provinces of Ibn Ivhordadbah, the Arabic text of which he had 
given in the previous volume. M. Oppert has brought his 
analysis of the great Khorsabad inscription to a conclusion, 
and M. Menant has greatly enhanced the value of this paper 
by tbe addition of a glossary. The Royal Asiatic Society has 
the more reason to welcome every new contribution to .a 
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better understanding of tbe Assyrian Monuments, as tbe 
pages of its own journal have given tbe first impulse to a 
scientific and methodical treatment of tbe linguistical and 
palaeographical questions affecting tbe successful decipher- 
ment of those ancient documents. Professor N^ve has fur- 
nished a new; translation, with introduction and exegetical 
commentary, of the Atmabodha, a popular text-book of the 
Vedanta philosophy, by Sankara Acharya. Lastly, M, E. 
Prudhomme has translated Icom the Eussian M. K» Patka- 
nean’s researches on the history of the Sassanides from Arme- 
nian sources. In the series of Oriental authors published by 
the Soci6te Asiatique in the original text and with a French 
translation, the fourth volume of Masudi’s Golden Mea- 
dows^' has appeared, which brings the History of the early 
Khalifs down to the death of Ali. It is much to be hoped 
that M. Mohl, whatever other arrangements he may propose, 
may be prevailed upon to continue his annual surveys of the 
progress of Oriental literature, which have for so many years 
constituted a most instructive and valuable addition to the 
essays contained in the Journal Asiatique. 

While the centralization of Oriental studies in Paris enables 
the Societe Asiatique to carry on its operations in all their 
ramifications, and to bring out the monthly or bi-monthly 
parts of its Journal, with unvarying regularity, it cannot be 
denied that, in the case of the American Oriental Society, the 
unavoidable absence of centralization has made the labours of 
that body and the appearance of its Journal more or less con- 
tingent on external circumstances. Though the semestrial 
meetings of the Society have never suffered any interruption 
through late political events, only one volume of its Journal 
has been published since the year 1862. The Society has, 
indeed, ever since its commencement in a measure been de- 
pendent for contributions on a small staff of eminent scholars 
at home, but still more so perhaps on its correspondents in all 
parts of the world, and more especially on the Missionaries 
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of the American Board. S«me of the most important articles 
in the last three volumes of the Journal treat of Hindu astro- 
nomy : and two of these, contained in the part that was pre- 
sented to this Society at the last meeting, deserve especial 
notice as touching upon questions which were subjects of dis- 
cussion in the Journal of this Society last year. In the one, 
the Eev. E. Burgess, the translator of the Surya Siddhanta, 
endeavours to assign, from the evidences and materials for 
judging now available,” the origination of the lunar zodiac, 
as represented in the Nakshatras and Manazil, to the Hindus 
or their immediate ancestry : whereas in the other, Professor 
Whitney, whose authority on all questions of this sort stands 
unchallenged, states it as his opinion, that every attempt 
hitherto made to prove any one of the three systems [Hindu, 
Arabic, Chinese] derived from either of the others is demon- 
strably a failure,” and inclines to think that some fourth 
people is most likely to have been the originator of the primi- 
tive lunar zodiac.” It is probable that the researches into 
the primitive astronomy of the Chaldeans, on which the 
Director of the Royal Asiatic Society is now engaged, will 
throw important light on this most interesting subject. 

In reference to the actwity of this Society during the past 
session, the Council offer the following statement: — 

Besides two of the papers adverted to in the last Annual 
Report, — viz., Contributions to a knowledge of Vedic Theo- 
gony and Mythology,” Part II., by Mr. Muir, and Trans- 
lation of the Amitabha Sutra from the Chinese,” by the Rev. 
S. Beal, — the first part ofVol. IL of the Society's Journal, 
which has just been distributed to the Members, contains a 
translation, also by Mr. Muir, of such Mis5ellaneous 
Hymns” from the Rig and Atharva Vedas as possess a more 
general interest from the light which they throw on the social 
condition of the times in which they were composed. 

The Rev. J. Long, of Calcutta, has contributed a series of 
questions and desiderata designed to draw attention to, and 
elicit information on, subjects relating to native social life in 
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Bengal and other parts of India. * It is hoped that this guide 
to statistical and sociological enquiries may, in the hands of 
educated natives and with the co-operation of Europeans 
interested in the subject, be the instrument of bringing to 
light a variety of new data and facts which, when properly 
sifted and arranged, will be laid before the Society. 

During his stay in London, in May of last year, Dr, H, 
N. van der Tuuk examined the Malay MSS., about 90 in 
number, belonging to the Eoyal Asiatic Society. His Cata- 
logue Eaisonne,” incorporated in the last number of the 
Journal, is far more accurate than the list of these MSS. 
that was given by Dulaurier in the Journal Asiatique” for the 
year 1840. It may interest the Society to know that the 
Dutch Colonial Oflice is having a translation of this Catalogue 
made, to form the basis of a more extensive work on the 
literature of the Malays, by the same scholar. 

From a critical examination of about a thousand silver 
coins which had originally formed part of a large hoard dis- 
covered in the Protected State of Kooch Bahar three years 
ago, and now belonging to Colonel C. S. Guthrie, Mr. Thomas 
has derived the leading materials for a paper On the Initial 
Coinage of Bengal.” The coins in question range over a 
period of 107 years down towards the end of the 14th century, 
A.n., and record ten mint cities and the reigns of ten kings : 
and their historical bearings, in connection with the slender 
data furnished by Persian and Arabic writers of that period, 
have been brought out by Mr. Thomas with great ingenuity. 

Mr. Norris, who has for many years been engaged in col- 
lecting materials for an Assyrian Dictionary, has, in the con- 
cluding paper, supplied the commencement of his work, as a 
specimen of the plan and arrangement he has adopted. Of 
the difficulties with which his task is attended on all sides, 
only those few scholars can form an adequate idea who have 
themselves had the courage to grapple with them, Mr. 
Norris is now engaged in carrying his Dictionary through 
the press in a larger form than that of the Society's Journal, 
as being better adapted for a work of such extent, 

A further very important aid to the prosecution of Cuneiform 
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studies has been recently afforded by tlie publication of the 
2nd volume of the ^^Ouneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia,” 
a work on wM Sir Henry Eawlinson, assisted by Mr. 
Norris, has been long engaged under the auspices and at the 
expense of the Trustees of the British Museum. This volume 
contains 70 plates, devoted for the most part to explanatory 
bilingual lists which, although too often fragmentar}^ and 
half-obliterated, are still of great value in solving those diffi- 
culties of Turanian expression that have hitherto proved the 
chief impediment to the interpretation of the Assyrian texts. 
The Society will be glad also to learn that the Trustees of the 
British Museum have made a further application to Her 
MajestjT-’s Government for funds to enable them to continue 
the publication of Cuneiform texts ; and that, if this applica- 
tion be granted, Sir Henry Eawlinson will at once proceed to 
lithograph the large collection of Nineveh Olay Tablets re- 
ferring to legal transactions on the one hand, and to astro- 
nomical and astrological formulae on the other, of which 
repeated mention has been made in the pages of the Society's 
Journal. 

The forthcoming number of the Journal is in a forward 
state, and will be out at the beginning of the autumn. On 
account of the accumulation of important materials, it will be 
speedily follo’wed b}^ an extra number, which is to contain 
among other papers an Assyrian grammar by the Eev. Dr. 
Hincks, and one or two of the Memoirs, adverted to in the 
last Annual Eeport, by Sir Henry Eawlinson. It must be 
as gratifying to the other members of the Society as it is to 
the Council, to see the usefulness of their association so much 
on the increase through the excellence and importance of the 
contributions to its Journal. Though its labours are carried 
on noiselessly and without parade, the Society continues to 
fulfil its literary and scientific mission in accordance with the 
high standard of Oriental scholarship and research it has ever 
sought to maintain. 

It will be in the recollection of the Members that, when the 
stock and copyright of the translation of the History of 
Tabari was presented by the Oriental Translation Fund to the 
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Royal Asiatic Society, it was proposed to continue this pub- 
lication. Arrangements have since been made with Dr. Zoten- 
berg, in Paris, for undertaking this task, and the printing has 
been commenced. The work is to consist of four volumes 
8vo., including a revised reprint of the portion translated by 
M. Dubeux, and an ample index of names: and it will be 
completed, if possible, by the end of the year 1868. It will 
be offered to the Members of the Royal Asiatic Society, as 
well as to those of the Societe Asiatique and the German 
Oriental Society, who may send in their names to the Secre- 
tary, at the net price of five shillings per volume. To non- 
subscribers a higher price will be charged. 

With a view to the better control of the Library and to 
obviate any irregularities in the return of books, the Council 
have resolved to frame a rule making it the Secretary’s duty 
to call in every book borrowed from the library, once a year, 
in the month of March. With regard to MSS. lent to 
Oriental scholars abroad, the Council have determined to 
reserve to themselves every case for their especial consider- 
ation, ^ 

Auditors' Report. 


Tour auditors have examined the accounts for the past year 
and compared them with the vouchers ; they find them correct, 
and remark with satisfaction that the income has been not 
only equal to the expenditure, but that nearly £100 has been 
added to the balance in the Bankers' hands. 

They have formed a careful estimate of the probable re- 
ceipts and expenses for the ensuing year, and find that 
owing to a considerable increase to be expected in the ex- 
penditure in printing the Journal, no such saving can be 
anticipated this year, but that the current income of the 
Society is quite equal to meet the expected expenditure, 

Nbid B. E. Ba.idlie, Auditor for the Council 


J. Eeroubson, 
H. Lewis, 


Auditors for the Society. 


London , May , 1866. 
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Sib Edwabd CoLiBBOOtfEi, the President, in moiring the 
adoption of the report, observed that his first duty was 
the very gratifying one of having to congratulate the Society 
on the improvement of its finances. Our annual meetings 
had so often given occasion for comment on our financial 
difficulties, that it was the more cheering now to have to 
notice these signs of returning public confidence and support. 
They afforded evidence, he believed, that the exertions of the 
Society were appreciated by those branches of the public 
service to whom we usually looked for aid, and he need not 
add that with increased resources we should be enabled to 
extend the sphere of the Society's activity, and add to our 
library, which had been much neglected during these years 
of difficulties. 

It would perhaps be imprudent to count too much on these 
indications of prosperity. It was not to be expected that 
this Society, still less the parent Society in Calcutta," would 
again occupy the leading position which belonged to it when 
the study of Indian literature was young, and when the 
exertions of those who had been interested in the antiquities of 
Asia, or in scientific enquiries connected with the East, were 
concentrated in a few learned associations. 

The question was put to him lately, by one of the most 
eminent of our oriental scholars, how it was that the public 
service in India produced so few eminent scholars compared 
with its state formerly. If we were to inquire into the cause 
of this falling ofi* in the zeal for the study of Indian anti- 
quities in India itself, we should perhaps find less ground for 
surprise at the small number who now devote themselves to 
such researches, than for wonder at the extraordinary activity 
of the pioneers of research, who, amid the pressure of public 
avocations, achieved so much formerly. A remarkable im- 
pulse was given to these studies during the freshness of their 
novelty, when the mine was unwrought, its resources un- 
known, and the student was cheered by the applause of 
European scholars, who looked with eagerness to the result 
of his labours. Such motives cannot be expected to 
operate with the same force now, and it was undoubtedly 
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to this falling off in the number <fi* earnest scholars connected 
with the Indian service that we should attribute the abate- 
ment in the support we have for some years received from 
these public bodies, whose sympathies with the objects of the 
Society were in no small degree attributable to the pride they 
ielt at the learning and reputation of some of their number, 
and which threw so much lustre on the whole body. 

He made these remarks because the Society must place its 
principal reliance for support on those who were bound to 
India by ties of public duty. Everything which can eluci- 
date its past history and literature, and the connection 
between ancient traditions and modern modes of thought, 
should command the attention of those whose lot is cast with 
the inhabitants, whether for Grovernment or commerce. He 
could not too strongly appeal to those whose duties or 
interest carried them to the East to promote these researches 
and give their support to Societies, one of the first objects 
of whose foundation was to advance our knowdedge of these 
interesting questions. 

But if we have to report some falling off in the number of active 
students among members of the Indian service, on the other 
hand, he saw no ground to apprehend any decline in the 
Eastern research in the great centres of literary activity, 
and especially on the Continent of Europe. Of this we have 
evidence before us in the notice which the report of the 
Council contains of the labours of kindred societies, both in 
the East and West. The seats and centres of learning have 
multiplied. Professorships have been liberal^ endowed, and 
scholars are increasing. In the preface to Professor Max 
Miillers Sanscrit Grammar, recently published, he had noted 
the interesting fact that in the University of Leipsic alone, 
as many as twenty-five pupils attend the classes of Professor 
Brockhaus, in order to acquire the elements of Sanscrit, pre- 
vious to the study of comparative philology. In this country 
where motives of utility act more powerfully, w’^ere it not for 
the public examinations for the Indian Service, it was to be 
feared that the number would be very limited. It was inter- 
esting, however, to observe that, in the last report of the Civil 
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Service Commissioners, out of forty successful competitors for 
the Indian Service, twenty-five obtained marks for their know- 
ledge of Sanscrit, and among the nnsnccessfiil competitors no 
less than forty-nine showed some proficiency in the language. 
Amid these evidences of increasing activity in the centres 
of literary research, it was satisfactory to observe that one of 
the affiliated societies in China was showing signs of new life. 
With the opportunities afforded of access to the interior of the 
country, and with increased cultivation of its language, we 
might hope for larger information as to the antiquities and 
social state of a nation difiering in manners so widely from 
our own. 

Among the contributors to the Journal of the Society he 
thought we should look with especial interest on the exertions 
of our indefatigable members, Mr. Muir and Mr. Thomas, in 
their several departments of Vedic study and numismatic anti- 
quities, It was, he thought, by following up separate and 
detached questions hearing on the mythology and writings of the 
Vedic period, that we should arrive at clear views of the whole 
of that remarkable literature, and of its relative position to 
Buddhism and the religious opinions of modem times. Though 
much has been done to impart a method to our knowledge, 
and determine the position which different branches of the 
literature held to the rest, he confessed that he entertained 
slender hope of deciding, with any approach to precision, on the 
epoch to which the more ancient writings belonged. The 
record of ancient astronomical observation certainly left too 
wide a margin for errors to afford more than an approxima- 
tion, and we had no other scientific data to which we could 
refer. It would be too much, perhaps, to expect that any- 
thing would be added to our knowledge of the more remote 
period through the medium of ancient inscriptions and coins ; 
but they had assisted in determining periods of considerable 
antiquity in Indian history, and indirectly threw light on 
what was more ancient, and they must soon be regarded as 
important landmarks, by the aid of which the outline of 
Indian history may be ultimately mapped out. 

On one department he could have wished that the Council 
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liad a more definite report to offer. It was gratifying to 
know that the language and antiquities of ancient Assyria are 
studied with unabated interest, and that we have before us in 
the last number of our Journal, the commencement of an 
Assyrian Dictionary, by Mr. Norris, and we have further 
promise of a contribution to an Assyrian Grammar, by Dr. 
Hincks. These were hopeful signs of agreement among the 
learned as to the value of the several signs and symbols which 
compose the ancient inscriptions. They should serve, he 
thought, to dispel any lingering feelings of scepticism, if any 
such are still entertained ; but they would be of higher value 
if they encouraged others to enter upon a field of discovery 
so well begun. The Society would receive with satisfaction 
the announcement that our learned Director was still actively 
engaged on the labours which the world regards with such 
interest. They might at the same time regret that the hope 
that was held out last year, of some contributions to our 
knowledge of the astronomy and astrological lore of the 
ancient Ohaldseans remained still unfulfilled. Considering 
the difficulties which belonged to the attempt to trace the 
evidence of scientific knowledge, and determine its character 
and value through the medium of a language only imper- 
fectly known, we ought not to feel impatient at any delay 
which may serve to mature his views on this interesting 
question ; but if the subject matter of his studies were not 
ripe for publication, it would be gratifying to hear from him 
some account of their progress, and we might be indulged 
with a Barmecide's feast while waiting for the more solid en- 
tertainment that was promised to us. 

Sir Edward Oolebrooke concluded by congratulating the 
Society on the advance which the great objects of its researches 
were now making, and on the honourable position which the 
Society continued to hold in furthering them. If we did not 
now look for proofs that literature and science were cultivated 
in the East at periods of extravagant antiquity, and shining 
with a lustre that rivalled the early civilization of Europe, — 
on the other hand, we year by year acquired clearer views of 
the state of the ancient world, its races, manners, the changes 
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its religion and opinions have undergone, and, above all, as 
to the structure of its languages, and their affinities with those 
of modern Europe. In this last subject of enquiry the study 
has long ceased to be peculiarly Asiatic, and has assumed the 
position of a science in which every step adds to our know- 
ledge, and paves the way for future discoveries. 

The motion having been duly seconded and carried. 

Sir Henet Rawlinson explained that having found him- 
self much impeded in his researches into the astronomy and 
astrology of the Assyrians by the very copious use which was 
made of the primitive Babylonian language in all documents 
relating to these sciences, he had judged it advisable to under- 
take, in the first instance, a thorough examination of this 
ancient and most difficult tongue ; and he had already made 
so much progress in the enquiry that he thought himself 
justified in stating the general results to the Society, in so 
far, at any rate, as regarded the ethnographical question. 
He doubted whether it would be ever possible to institute a 
direct comparison between the primitive Babylonian and any 
living language of the present day : all the contiguous links 
in the chain seemed to have been lost ; but he was inclined to 
regard the group of tongues to which it belonged, and which 
he proposed to call Erythraean, because they were spoken by 
the nations around the Erythraean sea, as intermediate be- 
tween the African languages on one side and the Proto- 
Turanian or Finno-Ugrian on the other. This language 
seemed to have been introduced into Babylonia from the 
uplands of Central Arabia; and he suggested that the terms 
of Akkad and Sumir, by which the primitive colonists were 
designated, represented the Nejd and Shomar of the present 
day. At any rate, Akkad meant “a highlander” in the old 
language, just as Nejd meant “highlands” in . Arabic; and 
with regard to the etymology of the latter term, the initial n, 
although now supposed to be a radical letter, might very well 
be a secondary development, as in nur, “light,” from ur; 
nis, “man,” from ish, etc. etc. He had been first led to 
speculate on this Arabian origin of the Akkad race of Baby- 
lonia, from recognizing what seemed to be an identity between 
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the Ante-Semitic names of the old Himyarite gods, and the 
Akkadian equivalents given in the bilingual tablets for the 
titles of the deities of Assyria* Thus he believed the Almaqah 
of the Himyarites to be “the moon/’ which was always the 
head of any system of astral and planetary worship ; and 
this was evidently the sam.e name as the Lamga of the bi- 
lingual tablets, corresponding with the Assyrian Sin. (The 
native name of the moon in Babylonia before the Akkad 
immigration was Nannar, and it would appear that this god 
was transferred as Asskur to the head of the Assyrian 
Pantheon, and irrespective of the position of Sin in that 
mythology). The Oudibir, again, of the Akkadian lists, 
which answered to the Assyrian Merodach, was represented 
apparently by the Judfur of the old Arabian idolaters. He 
had further traced a very considerable number of Akkadian 
nouns and roots to that portion of the Arabic vocabulary 
which was unrepresented in any other Semitic dialect, and 
which he believed accordingly had been inherited by the 
Semitic Arabs from their African predecessors. The Mosaical 
genealogies which associated Nimrod with Cush and Misraim 
were also in favour of this Ethnic relationship : and the Greek 
traditions of Memnon and Oepheus, fluctuating between a 
Susian and an Egyptian nationality, pointed to the same 
connection. He observed further that Berosus had expressly 
named an Arabian dynasty as having preceded the great 
Ohaldsean line of Babylonia ; and he thought that the Maho- 
medan tradition of the Himyaric Toba’ having led an expedi- 
tion from Yemen to Semarcand, was in the same way to be 
explained by a real immigration of colonists from Arabia, 
who had penetrated through Babylonia into Central Persia, 
where they had ultimately coalesced with the resident 
Scythic population, prior to the spread of the Arians to the 
westward. Sir Henry added that much time and labour 
would still have to be expended on the Proto-Babylonian 
language before the many curious notices regarding the 
ancient religion and traditions of the Akkadian race con- 
tained in the Nineveh tablets could be adequately under- 
stood; but he had already made so much progress in this 
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direction, that he could look with confidence to the result; 
and he thus hoped before the next anniversary to have laid 
before the Society a detailed memoir on the subject. 

The following resolution was moved by the Bight Honourable 
the Eael of Powis, seconded by Sir John Boweinu, and 
unanimously adopted : — 

^^That the thanks of the meeting be tendered to the Presi- 
dent, Director, Vice-Presidents, and other officers of the Society 
for the efficient manner in which they have forwarded the in- 
terests of the Society during the past year.” 

‘ The President then read to the meeting the names of the 
twelve candidates whom the Council had decided on recom- 
mending to the Society for election as Honorary Members, — 
viz. : Professor T. Aufrecht, Dr. S. Birch, the Eev. J. Edkins, 
Don P. de Gayangos, M. de Khanikoff, E. W. Lane, Esq., 
Professor 0. Lottner, the Due de Luynes, Professor J. Oppert, 
Ahmed Vefik Effendi, Professor A, Weber, and Professor W, 
D. Whitney. They were accordingly proposed from the chair, 
and on a show of hands being taken they were declared elected 
as Honorary Members of the Society. 

The Eight Honourable Lord Strangford moved, and Sir 
P. Halliday seconded, a vote of thanks to the President for 
his able and courteous conduct in the chair. The vote was 
carried unanimously; and E, B. Cowell, Esq., and the Eev. 
W. Arthur having been requested to act as scrutineers, the 
ballot was had recourse to for the election of one Vice-President 
and six new members of Council in tl^ room of those whose 
term of office has expired. The result of the ballot was 
declared as follows: Viee-President : Oswald de Beauvoir 
Priaulx, Esq. Council: B. E. Baillie, Esq.; J. W. 

Bosanquet, Esq. ; General J. Briggs ; E. B. Cowell, Esq. ; 
General A. Cunningham; J. Dickinson, Esq. ; M. E. G. Dufl*, 
Esq., M.P. ; E. B. Eastwick, Esq. ; Professor T. Goldstticker ; 
Sir F. Halliday, K.O.B.; the Eight Hon. Holt Mackenzie; 
J. C. Marshman, Esq. ; Sir 0. Nicholson, Bart; E. 0. Eaven- 
shaw, Esq. ; and A. Eussell, Esq., M.P. 

The Chairman then declared the meeting adjourned till 
July 2nd. 
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Pkixsep, H. Thohy, Esq., Little JEEollandAiouse, Kensington, W. ; 

India Office, S.YT. 

"^'PncKLE, Major James, 

PnBTTSHOTrAK, C., Modeliar, 5, OldQuelee-street, Oxford-street, W. 
PnsET, S. E. B., Esq., Ftmg Mouse, Faringdon. 

Eayexsha-w, Edward Cochhnrn, Esq., 36, Faton-sg,, S."Y. 
ttEAWLixsox, Major-Gen. Sir H. C., K.G.B., E.R.S., D.C.L., M.P., 
1, Mill-strest, Berhehy-sgmre, ^. 

Eelholse, J. "W., Esq., 16, Kilburn Prior g, H.H. 
fEExoxjAED, the Eev, George Cecil, B.D., Swanscomhe, Kent. 
Eexxolls, Major P. A. 

IIEicketts, Mordannt, Esq. 

■^Eobekts, a. a., Esq., G.B., C.S.I., B.C.S., lud. Comm., Punjab. 
Eobixsox, J. E., Esq., E.E.G.S., E.S.A.Scot., etc., South-terrace, 
Bewshmj. 

EoLLAxn, S. E., Esq., Junior United Service Club, W. 

Eollo, the Eight Hon. Lord, Bmerub Castle, Perthshire. 

Eussell, a. j. E., Esq,, M.P., 2, Axdleg-sguare, W. 

Eyax, the Eight Hon. Sir Edward, 5, Addison-road, Kensington, W. 
St. Maxje, the Eight Hon. Fm\, Admiralt%j, S.Yr. 

Salomons, D., Esq., Cumberland-st., Hyde-^arh, W. 

Sassoox, Albert H., Esq. 

Sassoox, Eenben H., Esq, 

ScAETir, the Eev. John, Conservative Club, St. Jameis, W.; 
MiUon-07i-TJiames. 

'"ScaLAGiXTWEiT, Baron Hermann de, Jugersburg, Forcliheim, Bavaria. 
"^‘ScHLAGiXTWEiT, Hr. Emil, Wurzburg, Bavaria. 

Scott, Matthew Henry, Esq., Fastfield, Westbury-on-Trym. 
Selwyx, the Eev. W., B.D., Cambridge* 

‘^'fSERAj-tTL-MuLK Bahabtte, Myderalod. 

Shetl, Major-General Si,r Justin, E.G.B,, 13, Faton-place, S.W* 
"^SnowEHS, Major C, L., India. 

^’SivA PeasaB, Babn, Inspector of Schools, Benares. 
fSioMOXB, George Gabriel, Esq., M.D. 
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J* H,, Esq., E.B,M. Consul, Aleppo* 

^SiiEs-wiG-HoLSTEiE, H.S.H. Prince Frederick of, India. 
fSMiTH, George, Esq., LL.B., F.A.S., M.B.S.L., Trevu, Camborm, 
Cornwall. 

Smith, George, Esq., 41, Crowndale-foad^ Camden Town, 'EJW. 
Smith, John B., Esq., M.P., 105, Westhourne-ierraee, W. 

Smith, Mrs. Bewman, 34, Gt. Gimlerland-place, Eyde-parh, W. 
•{•Smith, Thomas Charles, Esq., 25, Oxford-square, W. 

Smollett, Patrick Boyle, Esq., M.P., Cameron Home, Alexandria, 
Bimlartonsliire ; Consermtim Clul, SIW. 

Spoonee, the E-ev. E., B.D., LL.B., Kirh-Harle, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. 

ffSpOTTiswooBE, "Wm., Esq., F.E.S., 50, Grosvenor-place, S.V. 
fSTAJSTLEY, the Eight Hon, Lord, M.P., 36, St. Janies^ s-sqmre, S.W. 
’^Sta.kley, the Hon. H. E. J., AO, Dover-street, Ticcadilly, W. 
Steaohey, William, Esq., Oriental Club, W. 

Steanopoed, the Eight Hon. Yiscount, 58, Cumherland-street, Hyde- 
parJc, W. 

^Steiceland, Edward, Esq., Barhadoes. 

^Stitbbs, Capt, F. W., E.A., Bengal. 

f Talbot, W. H. Fox, Esq., F.E.S., Lacocl Alley, Chippenham. 
^Tayloe, J, G., Esq,, HM. Consul, Diyarlehr. 

*Tayloe, Major 11. L., C.B., Bombay Army. 

ITeig-ototith, the Eight Hon. Lord, F.E.S., Langton Hall, North 
AUerton. 

’^'Temple, Eichard, Esq., C.S.I., Bengal C. 8., Nagpore. 

Tehitaht, Sir J. Emerson, LL.B., E.C.S., 66, Warwiok-square, 
Belgrcmia, S.W. 

fTnoMAS, Edward, Esq., 4, Madeley-nllas, Kensington, W. ; 
Athenmm, S.W. 

Thomas, Henry H., Esq., 77, Bulteney -street, Bath. 

IThompsoh, Lieut. -Col. T. P., Miot-mle, Blachlmth, S.E. 

'^‘fTiEH, Eev. Antonio, 109, Queen^ s-road, Balston, H.E. 

IToojtb, Francis Hastings, Esq., 31, Fortland-place, W. 

||Teetelya¥, Col H. W., G.B,, Bombay Army. 

^•Teoksoh, Major E. K, MouUan. 
fUEQUHAET, Bavid, Esq., 76, Jermyn-street, S.W. 

^Wambeey, Br. A., Besth, Hungary. 

"^Yah Beival, M. TAbb^, Arras. 

Yatjx, W. S- W., Esq., British Museum, W.C. 

Yawdeey, W. B., Esq., 65, Gt. Rmsell-street, W.C. 
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|Yebket, Major Sir Harry, Bt., M.P., 32, Parh-hne^ W. 

fYYYYAisr, Sir Ed. Eawiinson, Bart., F.E.S., AtJienmum, S.AY. 
IYytyai^, E. H. S., Esq., l^.'K,(j[.^.yGonsermUve Chib, S.W, 
Watsoj?*, Dr. J. Eorbes, M.D., Fife House, Whitehall, S.W. 
■Waiigb:, Major-General Sir A. S., C.B., Aihenmum, S-V. 

‘^'■WeIiIs, Charles, Esq., %%, Sussex-street, Pimlico, S.'W’. 

WESxwoon, John, Esq., 8 and 9, Queen-street-place, E.C. 
f White, General Martin, Com 

fWHiTE, James, Esq., M.B., 2, Queenls-gate, Hycle-parh, W. 
White,. John, Esq., Orienid Ghib, W, ^ 
j]WiEB.EAHAH, Major Eiehard, Gihrdtar. ' ' / ' 

fWiLHrxsoisr, Eobert, Esq., 22, Gumlerlmicl-terrace, Megenf s Parh, 

H.W. 

WiLKiHsoj?-, Lieut.-Col. Sir Thomas, K.S.I., 23, Ha7iover-sy,, W. 
fWiLLiAMS, Monier, Esq., A.M., Boden Prof, of Sanskrit, Oxford. 
Willoughby, J. P., Esq., 0^^^, S W. ; 18, Westiourne- 

terrace, W. 

fWiLLCocE, Major G., E.L.S., Bath. 
fY'^iLSOH, the Eev. John, D.D., 

^‘^Weight, the Yen. Archdeacon H. P., Southsea. 

fYATES, W. Holt, Esq., M.D., 5, Sumner-terme, Onslow-sq., S.W. 

‘^WonsG, W., Esq., Bengal G.S . ' . 

’^'ZoHKAB, James, Esq., H.M.V, Gonsul, Mostm, Turley. 
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Ijjttumg Pemfejrs* 

HIS MAJESTY KING JOHH OE SAXONY. 

HIS HIGHNESS NAWAB IKBAL HD DAHLAH BAHADUR. 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING OE SIAM. 

Professor T. Aufreclit, Edinburgh 
The Eev. Prof. X/ K Baiieijea, Calcutta, 

Pandita B^pli Beva 
Br. Bhau Baji, Bombay, 

S. Birch, Esq,, LL.B., British Museum^ London, 

The Eev. Eohert Caldwell, LL.B., Timevelly, 

The Eev. J. Edkins, Shanghai^ China, 

Frofessor Gustavus Fliigelf Dresden, 

Bon P, de Gayangos, Madrid, 

The Eev. E. Spence Hardy, Meadingley^ Leeds, 

The Eev. Edward Hincks, B.B., Eillyleigb^ Down, Ireland, 
Pandita I§varachandra Yidyas%ara, Calcutta, 

M. H. de Xhanikojff, Baris, 

Kukel Kelu Xayam, Bistrict l£.\imiiy Malabar, 

E. W, Lane, Esq., Worthing, 

Professor C. Lottner, Dublin, 

The Buc de Luynes, Baris, 

Bahu Eajendxalal Mittra, 

Professor Max Muller, Oxford, 

Professor J. Oppert, 

Syed Ahmad Xhan, Gha%ipur, 

Ahmed Yefik Effendi, Constantinople, 

Professor A. Weber, Berlin, 

Professor E. L. Westergaard, Copenhagen, 

Professor W. B. YHiitney, Newhmenj Com,, E,S, 
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[By the Kegulations of the Society, as amended in 1850, no further additions can be made 
to the lists of the Corresponding or Foreign Members ; the Elections being restricted to 
Resident, Non-resident, and Honorary Members.] 

Professor Jacob Berggren, Stochholm, 

Professor Praiicis Bopp, Berlin, 

BdXQu Bmarim Minuter, 

Professor P. B/ Gbarmoy, 

M. Alexandre de Chodzko, Paris, 

St, Petershirg, 

Professor Garcin de Tassy, Paris, 

William B. Hodgson, Esq., Mew YorJc, 

Professor Stanislas Jnlien, Memhre de VInstitut, Paris, 
Mirza Alexander Kasem Beg, St, Petersburg, 

Professor Christian Lassen, Bonn, 

Senhor Joaquim Jose da Costa de Macedo, Lisbon, 

Hr. Julius Mohl, Membre de V Institute Paris, 

Professor Charles Erederic Neumann, Berlin, 

Monsieur Eeinaud, 

Professor Gustavus Seyffarth, United States, 

The Hon. Martin yan Buren, United States. 
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dlomspn^ini p^ut&crs. 

[See Note, p. 15.] 

Sir Eutlierford Alcock, S3. M. Envoy ESr. Sf Mm. Fk} 

(li FS’lcifi* 

M. le Chevalier E. G. Arban^re, Fans. 

‘General G. Balfour, C.B., Madras Army. 

Sir E. W. A. Bruce, KB.M. Min. Flen. at Washington. 

Archibald Campbell, Esq., M.D^, late of Darjeeling. 

Br. E. Carmoly, Brussels. ^ 

Br. J. E. J. Cassel, Faderlorn. 

The Chevalier Clot-Bey, M.B., Gako, 

Monsieur N, B^Avezae, Faris. 

James Einn, Esq,, H.B.M. Consul, ET%eroum. 

Professor J. Goldenthal, Vienna. 

Maharaja Kali Krishna Bahadur, Calcutta. 

Erancis C. McGregor, Esq. 

Colonel James Mackenzie, Bengal Army. 

W. H. Medhurst, Esq., H.B.M. Consul, Tang-cliow. 

Signor G. Michelotti, Twin. 

Br. A. B. Mordtmann, Constantimple. 

Professor E. K^ve, University of Louvain. 

M. Caesar Maria 1^‘oy, Venice. 

The Eev. P. Parker, M.B., Canton. 

Sir Harry P. Parkes, 'K.Q.'B., H.B.M. Min, Flen. in Japan. 

The Chevalier Etienne Pisani, Constantinople. 

Christian A. Eassam, H.B.M. Vice-Consul, Mosul 
Eaja Eadhakant Beb, K.S.I., Calcutta. 

M. Augustus Sakakini, Egypt. 

The Eev^i'W". M. Thomson, Beyrut. 

J. W. Walker, Esq. 

Eiehard Wood, Esq., H.B.M. Consul-General, Tunis. 


Stephen avstin, peiutes, heetpoed. 



